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N officer of a company which has 
A retired from business is quoted 
as saying that the primary cause for 
the company’s retirement was the bur- 
densome requirements imposed by State 
laws. It is undoubtedly true that the 
laws of many States do unduly hamper 
the fire insurance business, by means of 
excessive taxation, as well as by regu- 
lations which limit the free and natural 
conduct of the business, to the detri- 
ment of all concerned. Most careful 
underwriting and wise financing are 
essential in these days to the reaping of 
even small profits from the fire insur- 
ance business; and it begins to look as 
though a bright lawyer will soon be re- 
garded as an essential member of the 
official staff of every company, to steer 
it clear of the innumerable legal pit- 
falls which now beset the path of the 
fire underwriter. 


HE erroneous impressions given 
currency by means of such sophis- 

tries as have been much in evidence 
lately in certain magazine articles con- 
cerning incendiarism do not stop at the 
boundaries of our own country, but 
spread abroad as well. A writer in a 
London (England) paper has rehashed 
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some of the matter recently published 
in an American magazine, and is thus 
giving further circulation to the idea 
that arson is a common practice in this 
country. He says, for instance, that 
“It is just a sample of what obtains all 
over America—that while in New York, 
by the testimony of its own Fire Com- 
missioner, there are at least 4000 cases 
of arson a year, there have been fewer 
than twenty convictions in the past de- 
cade.” The writer should bear in mind 
that it is one thing to guess or estimate 
that there are thousands of incendiary 
fires and quite another matter to prove 
that there are as many as one hundred, 
or even ten, such fires; and when it 
comes to guessing, a guess running into 
the thousands may be very far from the 
truth. While such articles may mislead 
some of the people, however, fire under- 
writers in England are apt to be 
properly advised by their American cor- 
respondents as to the situation in this 
country, so that it is hardly likely that 
such exaggerated stories will result in 
scaring English underwriters to any ap- 
preciable extent. 


THIRTY YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE* 
VER one-half of the nearly four 
hundred and fifty million dollars 

paid out by life insurance companies 
during 1912 went to living policyholders, 
the death claims paid to beneficiaries 
amounting to but $212,000,000. The 
great growth of life insurance during 
the past quarter of a century has dem- 
onstrated the fallacy of the old argu- 
ment that, by taking out a policy, one 
has to die to win. Thousands of per- 
sons have lived to reap the reward of 
persistency in their premium payments 
and to find that they had almost uncon- 
sciously provided a fund which will 
prove of value to them in their declin- 
ing years, and which, in all probability, 
they would never have saved otherwise. 
The extent of the benefits of life insur- 
ance through companies of the United 
States is continually growing. Thus, 
during the past ten years more than 
three and one-third billions of dollars 
have been paid out to policyholders 
and an additional two and one-quarter 
billions have been added to the assets 





* Copyright, 1913, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 
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for their future protection. Life in- 
surance money is not locked up in- 
definitely, but is constantly being put 
back into circulation, the assets held 
forming but the sinking fund with 
which to meet the billions of obligations 
incurred and which are bound to fall 
due at some time or other. It is worth 
remembering that the payments made to 
policyholders during the past decade 
were over fifty per cent greater than the 
amount of assets held ten years ago. 

In the accompanying table there ap- 
pears a summary of the results achieved 
by twenty-eight of the older life insur- 
ance companies (transacting ordinary 
business only) during the thirty years 
1883-1912, inclusive. During — those 
three decades these companies dis- 
tributed under their contracts over ten 
times the amount of assets held at the 
beginning of the period. 

On the first of January, 1883, these 
twenty-eight companies possessed as- 
sets amounting to $443,322,725, or an 
average of $15,832,954 apiece, while on 
the first of January this year the total 
assets were $3,328,032,864 and the aver- 
age had grown to $118,858,317. At the 
beginning of the period the largest com- 
pany had slightly less than one hun- 
dred million on hand, while to-day no 
less than seven companies exceed that 
amount, with the largest company re- 
porting nearly $720,000,000. The aver- 
age annual gain in assets for all com- 
panies has been in excess of $96,000,- 
000. 


During the past thirty years policy- 
holders have paid to these companies 
nearly six and three-quarter billions of 
dollars for life insurance protection, 
while interest and other receipts brought 
the total income up to over $8,900,000,- 
000. Payments to policyholders have 
exceeded $4,472,000,000, and the assets 
in hand have increased by more than 
$2,884,000,000. By adding the amounts 
paid policyholders ($4,472,787,887) to 
tlie assets accumulated ($2,884,710,139), 
the total benefits paid and accrued on 
policyholders’ account during the thirty 
years are shown to amount to $7,357,- 
498,026, which is $625,529,677 more 
than the total premium receipts. For 
each $100 paid in premiums these com- 
panies have, on the average, paid out 
and accumulated $109.30, all expenses 
having been met from interest earnings, 
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Showing aggregates of premiums, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, and accumulation of assets in thirty years (1883-1912) 
of twenty-eight life insurance compani 















































Aggregate Excess of Ratio 

Premiums Interest on Total Amounts Premiums Accumulated of 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY. Admitted Received in Investments, Income for Paid to Over Admitted or Benefits 

Assets, Thirty etc., for Thirty Thirty Policyholders Payments Assets, Policyholders’ to 
Jan. 1, 1883. Years. Years. Years. in Thirty oO Jan. 1, 1913. Benefit in Policy- 
Years. Policyholders. Thirty Years. holders.t 

$ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ % 
Etna, Hartford................. 28,018,029 198,390,884 78,849,487 277,440,371 158,961,821 39,429,063 101,971,487 73,953,458 117.4 
Berkshire, Pittsfield............. 3,577,134 49,369,942 13,864,484 63,234,426 36,255,486 13,114,456 20,426,621 16,849,487 107.6 
Connecticut General, Hartford... . 1,377,452 20,253,590 6,284,131 26,537,721 10,622,830 9,630,760 12,100,822 10,723,370 105.4 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford... . 51,578,411 154,196,005 93,778,993 247,974,998 189,025,804 | *—34,829,799 69,388,478 17,810,067 134.1 
Equitable, New York........... 47,756,079 1,189,309,997 354,498,960 1,543,808,957 809,422,931 379,887,066 513,319,201 465,563,122 107.2 
Equitable, Des Moines........... 503,281 18,614,782 5,130,088 23,744,870 6,979,048 11,635,734 12,431,725 11,928,444 104.3 
Germania, New York............ 9,893,670 103,225,181 37,037,653 140,262,834 74,839,731 28,385,450 48,205,861 38,312,191 109.6 
Home, New York............... 5,185,685 61,053,966 18,379,421 79,433,387 38,593,350 22,460,616 27,767,932 22,582,247 100.2 
Manhattan, New York........... 10,662,477 58,218,773 23,591,327 81,810,100 49,914,486 8,304,287 22,045,083 11,382,606 105.3 
Maryland, Baltimore............ 1,157,357 6,505,345 3,020,045 9,525,390 4,985,665 1,519,680 3,298,848 2,141,491 109.6 
Massachusetts Mut., Springfield. . 7,310,817 135,535,692 38,927,984 174,463,676 78,923,211 56,612,381 69,525,955 62,215,138 104.1 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit........ 1,117,323 32,457,601 9,411,107 41,868,708 20,154,288 12,303,313 11,760,344 10,643,021 90.5 
Mutual Benefit, Newark. ........ 36,300,972 317,031,505 109,803,411 426,834,916 244,378,261 62,653,244 156,655,714 120,354,742 115.0 
Mutual Life, New York.......... 97,746,364 1,216,861,008 438,424,073 1,655,285,081 869,348,356 347,512,652 599,125,046 501,378,682 112.6 
National Life, Montpelier........ 2,768,287 106,664,552 29,600,199 136,264,751 56,246,518 50,418,034 56,036,151 53,267,864 102.7 
National Life of U. S., Chicago... . | 3,295,699 20,555,025 12,278,734 32,833,759 14,019,414 6,535,611 11,663,606 8,367,907 108.9 
New England, Boston............ 16,374,085 126,387,025 43,973,742 170,360,767 96,826,401 29,560,624 61,418,398 45,044,313 112.3 
New York Life, New York....... 50,550,982 1,407 ,614,820 367,688,389 1,775,303,209 786,491,269 621,123,551 719,657,050 669,106,068 103.4 
Northwestern Mut., Milwaukee... 19,752,296 580,509,530 171,237,684 751,747,214 372,490,366 208,019,164 297,764,038 278,011,742 112.1 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles...... 1,073,543 49,160,324 13,169,559 62,329,883 21,937,568 27,222,656 24,252,307 23,178,764 91.8 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia....... 8,449,908 260,731,031 72,542,056 333,273,087 149,422,088 111,308,943 134,375,486 125,925,578 105.6 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford....... ,» 10,616,769 67,225,335 25,075,592 92,300,927 48,677,614 18,547,721 34,296,116 23,679,347 107.6 
Provident L. and T., Philadelphia 7,233,894 151,712,290 56,264,215 207,976,505 102,782,413 48,929,877 80,834,512 73,600,618 116.3 
State Mutual, Worcester......... 3,099,248 84,310,419 23,304,838 107,615,257 51,982,992 32,327,427 41,537,911 38,438,663 107.2 
Travelers, Hartford.............. 4,767,938 102,546,033 41,891,508 144,437,541 52,303,488 50,244,545 68,197,489 63,429,551 112.9 
Union Central, Cincinnati........ 1,807,069 148,479,543 52,428,890 200,908,433 72,359,545 76,119,998 93,053,614 91,246,545 110.2 
Union Mutual, Portland, Me..... 6,260,443 42,948,668 12,891,162 55,839,830 28,511,822 14,436,846 18,742,232 12,481,789 95.4 
United States, New York......... 5,087,513 32,099,483 11,598,933 43,698,416 27,331,121 4,768,362 8,180,837 3,093,324 94.8 
Aggregates (28 companies)... 443,322,725 | 6,731,968,349 | 2,174,948,665 | 8,906,917,014 | 4,472,787,887 | 2,259,180,462 | 3,328,032,864 | 2,884,710,139 109.3 











*—- Payments to policyholders exceed premiums received. + Being the ratio of payments to policyholders, plus the increase of assets, to premium receipts for the thirty years. 








Premium Total Paid Policy- 
YEAR Receipts. Income. holders. 
oo Ee $671,961,915 $891,846,017 $446,899,691 
|. SRS 632,350,573 834,950,670 414,297,146 
RR 593,422,656 779,688,344 387,353,268 
Se 565,150,509 748,139,981 360,757,724 
ar 545,849,752 704,085,629 336,909,834 
Sa a okasteae’ 533,077,447 678,656,595 309,696,977 
Ps ccehesee 526,594,898 667,185,592 287,325,629 
_. See 515,996,835 642,058,530 264,968,883 
See 488,253,174 599,081,882 247,052,831 
ee eee 447,543,822 553,639,900 225,842,072 
Increase in 10 

ee $265,015,318 $387,118,312 $247,015,970 

Admitted Surplus 

YEAR Assets. Funds. 
Piet aa a Sieh hw rh $4,405,811,352 $620,435,541 
NE cin id) viele whack 4,163,148,290 603,666,824 
1 Rr oe 3,874,078,975 557,801,808 
aT 3,665,555,657 545,172,717 
re 3,399,661,697 484,610,140 
BEE ae 3,052,732,353 344,377,128 
Serra 2,924,253,848 397,203,985 
a ee eee 2,706, 186,867 333,613,847 
Se era 2,498,960,968 330,492,427 
SESE Shr ae 2,265, 221,193 286,397,622 
Increase in 10 years... $2,313,988,501 $327,749,551 

ORDINARY INSURANCE. 
Amount Written Amount in 

YEAR. and Paid for. Force. 
oo ee ener $2,402,765,969 $15,547,625,468 
BPER cove se vecvdvecive 2,101,900,456 14,577,131,497 
RES essa bait sae 1,846,076,738  13,233,667,695 
SARS re rrr 1,694,391,879 12,522,276,564 
| SSS 1,481,930,726 11,873,394,371 
|, Se 1,345,147,040 11,486,115,758 
BPP A ee 1,450,829,425 11,253,194,077 
Reo ee 1,725,747,206 11,054,231,621 
Pera rrr 1,796,332,988 10,412,078,338 
Saree 1,726,905,473 9,569,296,851 





Increase in 10 years... $838,674,283 $6,849,037,556 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE, 


Amount Amount in 

YEAR Written. Force. 
BGR 5h peaks coe se ae $816,171,539 $3,680,750,710 
| SRE i eae 785,788,709  3,424,867,090 
| SARE SAR AUS ease 744,213,046  3,176,138,432 
FREER Fete ai 795,648,553  2,968,935,390 
ER 605,073,906  2,667,387,067 
Lay gay sh oes aaa e 576,203,742  2,577,246,881 
RPO ore 631,111,688  2,453,603,707 
NS a shah 3b wipes 660,861,169  2,309,754,235 
| RA eye 613,404,546 2,135,859,103 
a ea eR 596,510,916  1,977,824,624 
Increasezin 10 years... $204,191,601 





and a saving effected therefrom, in addi- 
tion, of over $625,000,000. 

Year by year the business of life in- 
surance has grown tremendously, and 
the amounts to be disbursed in future 
years will cause even the present tre- 
mendous aggregate to pale into insig- 
nificance. Some idea of the growth is 
indicated in the second table, showing 
the aggregates of all life insurance com- 
panies for the past ten years. 


FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 


Sprinklers Failed to Work.—The general 
conduct of automatic sprinklers installed in 
this city has been irreproachable, but an in- 
stance is recorded of a small fire in one of the 
fireproof warehouses on Fourth avenue in 
which the sprinklers failed to operate. This 
should not tarnish the reputation of sprink- 
lered risks as a class. 














Talk for Marine Circles.—The develop- 
ments in the suit against the United States 
Lloyds for the loss of a yacht were the subject 
of extensive comment in marine circles. The 
man sued for a total loss. He is connected 
with the fire insurance brokerage business, 
with an office in the heart of the insurance dis- 
trict. 
in the 


Increase in Rates.—The increase 


$1,873,856,237 dks rates on sprinkler leakage policies has caused 
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some opposition on the part of large insurers, 
The premiums have more than doubled; but 
upon an analysis of the figures it has been dis- 
covered that the old plan of writing the total 
insurance at a large amount and low rates 
has been changed by reducing the amount in- 
sured and increasing the rate so as to produce 
nearly the same result. Still, the old rates 
were very low, and the companies are insisting 
upon a reasonable increase. 

Echo of Old Case.—The companies inter- 
ested in the New York Picture Frame loss in 
142 Fulton street have recovered their policies 
without direct cost, but they suffer mortifica- 
tion of an increased assessment to follow the 
conviction of Rothenberg & Horowitz through 
a new trial. The meeting of the companies 
last week resulted in a resolution to go ahead 
with the prosecution. 

New Rider Required.—All the companies 
and agencies have received official circulars 
from the New York Board, and from the In- 
surance Department also, advising them that 
a new rider is required on the policies relative 
to the employment of an umpire in event of 
any disagreement in appraisements in event of 
loss. 

No End to Changes.—Of the changes in 
policy forms there is no end. The Exchange 
has slowly made inroads upon imperfect forms 
for the past ten years; but the brokers, in sug- 
gesting amendments, have certainly taken a 
long step forward to prove their efficiency. 
Several large firms, whose forms have with- 
stood alterations for a quarter of a century, 
have lately adopted modern improveinents and 
reformed their policies throughout. One 
broker says he was ready for the change fif- 
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teen years ago but his principals refused to 
consent. There are others to follow. 


Stenographers’ Fees Heavy.—In a recent 
appeal from the judgment of a lower court it 
appears that the stenographers’ fees for trans- 
scribing the evidence required in a case against 
one company exceeded the share of the com- 
pany in the whole loss. The adjusters speed- 
ily compromised the claims to save a repetition 
of the charges against all the companies con- 
cerned. It was an effective weapon and the 
companies succumbed. 


Tribute to Mr. Appleton.—In the tribute 
to Deputy Superintendent Appleton, who has 
served the Insurance Department faithfully 
for thirty years, and whose praises were certi- 
fied by several administrations of that office, 
there was one name lacking which would have 
added a large share to the testimony in praise 
of Mr. Appleton. We refer to the late John A. 
McCall, who was the first to discover Mr. 
Appleton’s usefulness and who esteemed him 
highly. 


Returns from Long Trip.—Among the re- 
turned pilgrims who have had a traveling 
vacation during the season, we note Mr. 
Samuel R. Weed, who arrived last week from 
an interesting journey to Buenos Aires and 
over the Andes to Valparaiso. 


Visited Home Office.—Horatio N. Kelsey, 
the recently-appointed United States manager 
of the Hamburg-Bremen of Hamburg, has re- 
turned from Europe, where he visited the home 
office of the company. He is now in Chicago. 

Want Return of Their Money.—At a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Brook- 
lyn Insurance Brokers’ Association, held at 
the office of Cavanagh & Kuhn last week, it 
was decided that the association take legal 
action to have returned to members in good 
standing the fee paid by them to the New 
York Insurance Department for a_ license 
under the old brokers’ law, which was declared 
unconstitutional. The matter has been put in 
the hands of an attorney. All claims will be 
assigned to the president of the association, 
and he will bring one action for the return of 
the money. The necessary assignment papers 
will be ready for signature at the next meeting 
of the association, to be held June 19 at the 
Imperial at 8:30 P. M. The question of an 
outing of the association was taken up, and 
it was decided that it was too late in the sea- 
son; but initial steps were taken for the an- 
nual beefsteak dinner, which will be held in 
the fall. 

Advise to Try Blanket Policies.—In vari- 
ous forms brokers are advising their patrons 
to try experiments with blanket policies in fire 
insurance, and urging the scheme as a money- 
saving process, but their forms are frequently 
defective, and such a discovery after a loss is 
hot pleasant. A late instance is where a bro- 


ker persuaded a man who owned some valu- 
able property in the suburbs, consisting of a fine 
dwelling and a number of outbuildings. The 
‘over, however, was limited to the dwelling 
under the description of “said building.” A 
fie occurred in a barn, and then it was learned 
that there was no cover, and an indignation 
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meeting ensued. The broker lost the business 
and the policies were changed to cover “build- 
ings,” which it was really intended they should 
originally. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 


With Central National.—U. S. Collins, who 
for the last ten years has been special agent 
for the Teutonia of New Orleans, has been 
appointed executive special agent for the Cen- 
tral National Fire of Chicago. 

Appointed Special Agent.—Alexander C. 
Sundell, who has held a position as examiner 
in the Western department office of the Ger- 
mania of New York, will hereafter assist Spe- 
cial Agent Appleman in the mountain field. 

L. H. Knauer Appointed.—L. H. Knauer, 
a local agent at Mendota, Ill, has been ap- 
pointed special agent for the National of Hart- 
ford in Northern Illinois. 

Delivers Address.—John G. Hubbell, man- 
ager of the National Inspection Bureau, de- 
livered his final lecture on “Special Hazards” 
before the Fire Insurance Club of Chicago at 
its meeting of May 27. His subject was 
“Woodworkers,” 

H. P. Magill Returns.—H. P. Magill, sec- 
retary of the National Church Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, and formerly manager of the 
Central National Fire of Chicago, has resumed 
his duties after several months’ vacation on 
account of ill health. Mr. Magill has fully re- 
covered. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY 


Gets Massachusetts License.—The Urbaine 
of Paris has been admitted to Massachusetts. 
Crain, Jones, Bixby & Co. will be the agents 
for Boston. The Millers Mutual Fire of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has also been admitted. Gale & 
Stone, 41 Milk street, are the Boston agents, 
while Lincoln R. Welch, secretary of the 
Fitchburg Mutual, will also represent it out- 
side of Boston. 


Extend Invitation to Visit Office.—Bruer- 
ton & Kimball, managers of the Hartford Fire 
of Hartford, have issued invitations to inspect 
the newly-equipped offices of the Boston de- 
partment of the Hartford Fire. By the same 
token they announce their appointment as 
agents for Boston and vicinity of the Citizens 
of Missouri. 


Resigns as President of Phoenix Fire 

D. W. C. Skilton resigned on Tuesday last as 
president of the Phenix Fire of Hartford, and 
has been succeeded by Edward Milligan, who 
has been vice-president since 1907. Mr. Skil- 
ton retires from the presidency of the com- 
pany because of ill-health, after having held 
that office since 1891. He was elected chairman 
of the board of directors following his resigna- 
tion as president. 





—The quarterly meetings of the Iowa Fire Preven- 
tion Association and the Iowa Pond of the Blue 
Goose and the summer outing of the Iowa field men 
will be held at Lake Okoboji, June 18 and 19. The 
associations’ meetings will be held in the evenings, 
the days being given up to recreation. 
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Fire Insurance 


THE MISSOURI SITUATION 
UNCHANGED 





Apparently Only One Hope for Early 
Settlement of Differences 





WILL NOW RESORT TO REFERENDUM 





Attorney-General Barker Files Brief in Quo 
Warranto Proceedings—Ask That Companies 
Be Fined 


The only apparent hope that the business in- 
terests of Missouri hold out for an early settle- 
ment of the differences between the State au- 
thorities and the fire insurance companies which 
withdrew from that State owing to the drastic 
provisions of the Orr anti-trust law is in the 
referendum petition, and just now every effort 
is being bent in this direction to test it, with 
the hopes that it will bring about the desired 
effect. The commercial organizations of St. 
Louis, Kansas City and other cities are arrang- 
ing to circulate the referendum petition. Gov- 
ernor Major of Missouri is firm in his stand 
against calling an extra session of the legisla- 
ture, although every possible pressure has been 
brought to bear. After the Kansas City Com- 
mercial Club was turned down by the Governor 
in its request for an extra session of the legis- 
lature, a public meeting was held, and it was 
decided to co-operate in the referendum peti- 
tion circulation. 

The announcement has béen made that the 
fire insurance companies would take no part in 
this, their contention being that as the State 
enacted the law it would have to settle things 
without their assistance. However, the local 
agents in that State are understood to be pre- 
paring to take an active part as citizens. 

A brief in support of his quo warranto petition 
has been filed in the Missouri Supreme Court by 
Attorney-General Barker, in which he seeks to 
prevent the fire insurance companies from with- 
drawing from the State. The charge is made by 
the Attorney-General that, as the companies are 
foreign corporations, they have no power in 
Missouri except to write fire insurance, and 
have no authority to combine on rates. A re- 
straining order was asked, prohibiting them 
from withdrawing and that they be fined for 
agreeing to do so. 


Drastic Bill in Congress 


A bill has been introduced in United States 
Congress looking to closer regulation of insur- 
ance companies operating in the district. Com- 
panies in process of formation would, under this 
bill, have their literature and method of doing 
business supervised by the Superintendent of 
Insurance. Dividends cannot be paid unless 
actually earned during the next preceding divi- 
dend period; a company cannot be a stockholder 
in any other similar corporation, and interlock- 
ing directorates are forbidden. An officer or 
director in any financial institution (insurance 
companies being so classed) is forbidden to be 
similarly connected with any competing com- 
pany. The realty holdings of such companies 
are to be limited to twenty-five per cent of com- 
bined capital and surplus. No company shall re- 
ceive or retain its license in the district if it is 
or has been within three months prior to its 
application for license a member of or a party 
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to, directly or indirectly, any union, conference, 
agreement, mutual understanding, or board, by 
which the rate to be charged for its contracts of 
indemnity is fixed and agreed upon between it 
and other like companies. Expenditures will 
have to be reported in much detail. 

While he has not had an opportunity to see 
the full text of the Johnson bill (briefly out- 
lined above), Robert R. Tuttle, president of the 
Commercial Fire of Washington, states that it 
would appear to be a very far-reaching piece of 
legislation. The position of the Commercial 
Fire and of the First National Fire in this mat- 
ter, he says, is that they are willing to accept 
any legislation which puts all financial institu- 
tions in the district on the same basis. 


Firemans Fund Celebrates 


The Firemans Fund of San Francisco is this 
week celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, and 
the officers of the company are surrounded by 
the department managers from various sections 
of the country. The celebration, which will last 
the entire week, began on Monday last with a 
conference, and that evening an elaborate ban- 
quet was served. Among those who attended 
from the East were: A. K. Simpson, manager 
of the Eastern department at Boston; Edgar 8. 
Wilson, manager. of the Southeastern depart- 
ment at Macon, Ga., and John Marshall, Jr., of 
Marshall & McElhorne, managers of the Central 
department at Chicago. 


Southern States Associations Meet 


Local associations in several States held their 
annual meetings recently and elected officers. 
The Mississippi Local Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting held at Gulfport, elected 
the following officers: P. L. Gaston, president; 
Walter H. Witty, vice-president, and James K. 
Moore, secretary and treasurer. The Alabama 
Underwriters Association met at Jackson’s 
Lake and elected officers as follows: R. F. 
Manly, president; Russell Ladd, vice-president, 
and M. M. Sweatt, secretary and treasurer. The 
South Carolina Underwriters Association, which 
met at Rock Hill, elected James H. Frazer, 
president; A. J. Furman, vice-president, and 
Sam Grist, secretary and treasurer. The Texas 
Associations of Local Fire Insurance Agents met 
at Dallas on Thursday last. 

The Georgia Local Underwriters Association, 
at its fifteenth annual meeting held at Sacra- 
mento, elected officers as follows: Frank B. 
West, president; Arthur Howell, first vice- 
president; W. V. Bell, second vice-president, 
and John E. Wilson, secretary and treasurer. 


New Jersey Fire Actuarial Bureau 

The New Jersey Fire Actuarial Bureau was or- 
ganized at a meeting of representatives of fire 
insurance companies interested in the business 
of that State, held at the rooms of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters on Tuesday 
last. The object of the bureau is to comply with 
chapter 85, laws of 1918, of the State of New 
Jersey. A rating expert has been employed, to 
be known as manager, to prepare schedules, 
basis and clauses affecting premiums. The or- 
ganizers were: H. P. Moore, J. E. Lopez, J. H. 
Kelly, Frederick R. Hoadley and L. F. Goule. 
Frank Lock was made chairman. Atlee Brown, 


manager of the Philadelphia Suburban Associ- 
ation, was appointed manager. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITERS MEET 


Association Holds Brief but Active 
Sessions at Atlantic City 


BUSINESS PRACTICALLY ALL ROUTINE 


Companies to Recall All Old Blanks by July 1— 
All Officers Are Re-elected 


The South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
held its thirty-second annual meeting at the 
Marlborough-Bleinheim Hotel at Atlantic City 
on Wednesday of last week, with a fair attend- 
ance. No question of unusual importance was 
brought up for discussion, with the result that 
the meeting came to a close at 4.30 o’clock that 
afternoon, marking the shortest session on 
record for this organization. The business 
transacted was mostly routine, aside from sev- 
eral matters that were disposed of in a short 
time. 

The compulsory use of approved forms for 
use in policies by all agents in the territory was 
discussed, and it was decided that companies be 
requested to recall all their old blanks by July 1 
next, and to instruct agents to thereafter use 
the forms furnished by the association. A reso- 
lution was adopted that all agents be required 
to remit balances due for premiums within 
forty-five days from the close of the month in 
which business is written. This rule becomes 
effective with the September account. 

The association then adopted a resolution to 
revise the list of classes of the waiver of sub- 
rogration charges, and the executive commit- 
tee was authorized to make the rate in each 
case. The committee on unprofitable classes 
was requested to continue its work of the re- 
vision of the general tariff, and, with the con- 
sent of the executive committee, was instructed 
to put a new and modern system of ruling into 
effect as soon as it is deemed advisable. Ques- 
tions brought up regarding complaints of com- 
petition by non-resident brokers and by mutuals 
from outside companies were referred to the 
committee on mutual and outside business. 

All the officers were re-elected as follows: 
Harry R. Bush, president; Frank L. Lock, vice- 
president, and J. S. Raine, secretary. The ex- 
ecutive committee will be named by the presi- 
dent and the other committees will be continued 
with no change. 

The home offices of companies were repre- 
sented by more than twenty, among whom were 
the following: William B. Clark, Aetna of 
Hartford; George W. Babb, Northern of London; 
F. C. Buswell, Home of New York; Frank Lock, 
Atlas Assurance of London; Edward Milligan, 
Phoenix of Hartford; John H. Kelly, Westchester 
of New York; H. A. Smith, National of Hart- 
ford; J. H. Burger, Norwich Union of Norwich, 
England; C. H. Coffin, German-American of 
New York; C. F. Sturhahn, Rossia of St. Peters- 
burg; C. J. Holman, Commercial Union of Lon- 
don; F. H. Sherman, Sun of London; W. J. Daw- 
son, Pennsylvania Fire of Philadelphia; J. B. 
Morton, Fire Association of Philadelphia; W. S. 
Alley, North British and Mercantile of London; 
John H. Packard, London Assurance of London; 
L. W. Crockett, New Hampshire Fire of Man- 
chester; John J. McKay, Atlantic National of 
Macon, Ga., and Henry T. Alley, Peoples Na- 
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tional of Philadelphia. About a dozen Southery 
Managers were also present. 


Canadian Fire Underwriters Meet 


The annual meeting of the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association was held last week at 
the Chateau Laurier in Ottawa. The business 
transacted was devoted almost exclusively to 
routine matters. The officers elected were: 
Harold Hampton of Montreal, general agent of 
the Insurance Company of North America of 
Philadelphia, president; E. F. Garrow, secretary 
of the British America Assurance of Toronto, 
and J. Gardner Thompson of Montreal, manager 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe of Liver- 
pool, vice-presidents. 


Heavy Texas Fire Losses 


Fire insurance companies doing business in 
Texas lost $27.90 in 1912 in addition to $100 in- 
surance premiums received during that year, ac- 
cording to statistics made public by the State 
Insurance Board of the net premiums received 
and net losses. This statement shows that the 
net premiums received by the 125 fire insurance 
companies doing business in Texas in 1912 ag- 
gregated $10,231,573, while the net losses 
amounted to $9,513,312, making the loss ratio 
92.9 per cent, and to this is added 35 per cent 
for salaries, commissions, etc., making the total 
loss ratio 127.9 per cent. Secretary Pollard of 
the board said that this is the greatest loss ratio 
in the history of the State. 


Stimulation of Building 
(To tHe Epiror or THe Spectator.) 


A tremendous impetus has recently been 
given to building and general business activity 
in certain parts of the United States, in west- 
ern Canada, and in several foreign countries. 

This activity is largely attributable to reduc- 
tion of taxation upon buildings. This is the 
opinion of those familiar with conditions in 
such sections—and it is evidenced by the fact 
that great building operations have occurred 
where this change in taxation has been made, 
while immediately adjacent territory of equal 
natural advantages, but with restrictive taxes 
upon buildings, has remained undeveloped. 

The Tax Commissioner of Houston, Tex. 
states: ‘The effect resulting from partial ex- 
emption of taxation upon improvements on land 
and personal property in Houston, Tex., has 
been magical * * * there were 219 more build- 
ings erected (during six months of 1912) and 
the value of these buildings * * * amounted to 
three times the value of the buildings erected 
in 1911, which goes to show that the partial 
exemption of improvements * * * from taxation 
had the effect of stimulating the building it- 
dustry.” 

The remarkable building statistics shown iD 
the following tabulation indicate the great 
prosperity of the Province of Canada that made 
this change in taxation. The increase from year 
to year shows the increased stimulation 4 
taxes on buildings were reduced. 


BUILDING PERMITS 


1910. 1911. 1912. 
Vancouver, B. C..$13,150,365 $17,652,642 $19,428,432 
Calgary, Alb..... 5,580,594 12,907,638 20,394,220 
Edmonton, Alb... 2,159,106 3,673,260 14,446,828 
Victoria, B. C... 2,273,208 4,096,315 8,208,155 
Regina, Sas...... 2,351,208 5,009,340 8,247,309 
Moose Jaw, Sas. 1,071,090 2,413,756 5,275,191 


The results accomplished have affected maby 
other communities; the growth of Houston 
had a decided effect upon Galveston, Dallas 4? 
San Antonio, and the experience of western 
Canada hag forced Toronto, Montreal, Ottaw4 
and other cities of Canada and of our Wester 
States to give this matter immediate attention. 
This system of taxation will soon be in force ip 
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DEFENDS FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


Edward T. Campbell Gives Analysis 
of Missouri Situation 


DENIES UNFAIR AND EXCESSIVE RATING 


—— 


President of American Central of St. Louis Ably 
Discusses Conditions in that State 


President Edward T. Campbell of the Ameri- 
can Central Insurance Company of St. Louis has 
sent a letter to Missouri agents defending the 
fire insurance companies for their action in the 
Missouri situation. _He says, in part: 


Statistics based upon the returns filed by the com- 
panies (under oath) with the Missouri Insurance De- 
partment from 1870 to the close of 1911, inclusive, 
give the following results: 

Per Cent. 
Average of loss paid to premiums collected... 57. 
PO eer rrr er err rer 40.0 
PEGE SEO NONE ois 0.0 o00560055 0005 0H Pens exe ins 2.3 


These figures do not take into consideration the 
legal reserves required by statute. If the legal re- 
serves are added to the losses and expenses (and they 
should be added to get at the true result), the com- 
panies have suffered a net loss on Missouri operations 
for the period named of $4,970,056. The public has 
been misled with respect to the results of fire under- 
writing by statements generally treating only with 
the premiums and the losses, entirely ignoring the 
legal reserves required by the statutes and the ex- 
pense of doing business. The expense of doing busi- 
ness and the legal reserves (properly required for the 
protection of policyholders) must be considered in 
the calculation to ascertain the true result. 

When competition is created and enforced it in- 
variably takes the form of increased commission to 
agents. The increased cost of doing business must ot 
necessity be added to the rates and increases the pre- 
mium cost to the propertyowner, It is popular to 
exact of the insurance companies more taxes than are 
collected from individuals or other corporations. That 
increased taxation must also be added to the rate and 
comes out of the pocket of the policyholder. ‘The 
States which foster insurance capital have to a great 
extent relieved their companies of taxation, resulting 
in a lower cost of indemnity to the citizens of such 
States and to building up large companies of great 
value to those States in bringing millions of dollars 
each year in premiums from other States to aid in 
financing the manufacturing, mercantile and farming 
interests of those States. 


Mr. Campbell then said that there had been 
many complaints that, in rerating under the 
Oliver law, the new rates were excessive; but 
this, he said, was not done in a single instance 
except for cause where hazards were greater. 
Further, he continued: 


The statement has also been made that the rates in 
Missouri as compared with the rates in adjoining 
States are excessive. There has been no discrimina- 
tion on the part of the companies against the citizens 
of Missouri; in fact, the citizens of Missouri have not 
paid the companies enough during the last forty years 
to meet the losses, expenses and legal reserves re- 
quired by law, and they have received a lower average 
rate than is justified by the experience in the State. 
The following comparison of average rates speaks for 
itself; Missouri, 97 cents; Illinois, $1.16; Iowa, $1.21; 
Kansas, $1.07; Arkansas, $1.59; Kentucky, $1.32; Ten- 
nessee, $1.51; Oklahoma, $1.31; Nebraska, $1.07. 

Surely the citizens of Missouri cannot expect the 
citizens of other States (which have reasonable laws) 
to pay enough money into the insurance fund to meet 
the losses in their State and to also provide for the 
deficiency in the premiums collected in Missouri. 

The companies invite sane and reasonable super- 
vision of their operations, and should be required to 
collect enough in premium to (1) pay the losses; (2) 
pay the expenses; (3) provide the legal reserves; (4) 
provide adequate funds for conflagrations or other 
emergencies over and above capital, and (5) should 
be permitted to collect enough to pay a fair dividend 
on the capital invested. 


He also suggests a campaign for publicity 
and education on the part of agents, and con- 
cludes as follows: 

Bear in mind that an insurance company is merely 
the trustee of the premium funds of its patrons, and 


when the people come to understand that such is the 
case we will be able to reach a condition in Missouri 
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where the State will reasonably supervise the busi- 
ness and those interested in condemning the com- 
panies will not be able to continue to mislead the 
propertyowners, who “pay the freight.” 


Fire Notes 

Are you a believer in system? See Tifft’s on 
page iv. 

If your office boy could do the work of a higher- 
salaried man or could help him, wouldn’t you’ be 
foolish if you missed a chance? See Tifft’s on page 
iv. 

James McGinty of New York, an insurance man, 
has been appointed secretary of the State Fire Mar- 
shal’s Department by Marshal Ahearn, to succeed 
Richard J. Cullen of New York, who was recently 
appointed a member of the State Industrial Board. 
The position pays $5000 a year. 

‘The Louisville Board of Fire Underwriters is now 
considering an anvendment of its rules on the subject 
be possible to pay 
brokerage to outside agents on property in Louisville 


of brokerage whereby it will 
other than whisky. The Board rules have permitted 
brokerage to be paid on business of the latter kind 
for a long while. 

The North Mercantile of London 
will discontinue the agency with Poor, Selden & Van 


british and 


Ness at Baltimore on June 15, and will be represented 
in that city by the firm of Harry F. Klinfelter & Co. 
Klinefelter & Co. have given up the agency of the 
Philadelphia Underwriters of Philadelphia and the 
Camden Fire of Camden, N. J., and will represent 
the North British as a single-company office. 
Rochester, N. Y., was in the hands of a “clean-up” 
The work progressed rapidly, 
with the assistance of the commercial associations and 
all other organizations of the city. Percy B. Dutton, 
manager of the New York State department of the 
Humboldt Fire of Pittsburg, is chairman of the fire 
prevention committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city, which took an active part in the work. 


committee last week. 
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Friends Honor H. D. Auplian, 


H. D. Appleton, First Deputy Superintendent 
of the New York Insurance Department, was 
tendered a theater party at the Knickerbocker 
Theater, followed by a supper at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton on Saturday night last by his friends and 
associates in celebration of the close of his thir- 
tieth year in the service of the Department. 
Mr. Appleton was also presented with a hand- 
some loving cup. Among the guests were Super- 
intendent William T. Emmet; former Superin- 
tendents William H. Hotchkiss and Otto Kelsey. 
Letters of congratulations were received from 
Louis F. Payne and Francis Hendricks, the only 
two other living Superintendents. Mr. Apple- 
ton became connected with the Department 
in June 1, 1883, and was made Second Deputy 
under Mr. Payne. He was appointed First 
Deputy under Mr. Kelsey and has continued in 
that capacity. His work both in the Depart- 
ment and in connection with the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners has _ been 
most efficient. He has the good wishes of a 
host of insurance officials and personal friends 
for many years of health and prosperity. Others 
present were: 

James J. Hoey, Second Deputy Superintendent 
of the Department; D.A.Spellissy, Third Deputy; 
J. H. Woodward, actuary; Daniel F. Gordon, Ar- 
thur Field Saxton, Nelson B. Hadley and John 
F, Diefendorf, chief examiners; Alfred Talley, 
special counsel; Alfred Hurrell, former counsel; 
Charles Hughes, former chief examiner; H. E. 
Ryan, former assistant actuary, and T. F. 








Behan, George E. Merrigold, F. G. Dunham and 
T. Wilkins of the Albany headquarters of the 
Department. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND ITs 
BENEFITS 





A Strong Argument in Favor of Life 
Insurance 





BY HON. WM. H. TAFT 


Ex-President of the United States 
Especially for The Spectator) 


(Written 





A Convincing Document for use in Canvassing 
by Life Insurance Solicitors 


Some strong arguments in favor of life insur- 
ance are presented in the recent article written 
for THE SPECTATOR by ex-President Taft, en- 
titled ‘‘Life Insurance and Its Benefits.’’ At the 
request of the insurance world, The Spectator 
Company has issued this article in leaflet form, 
and the same is now on sale. 

This strong and convincing article by Mr, 
Taft ‘ill prove of inestimable value in advanc- 
ing the interests of life insurance, and is es- 
pecially calculated to remove any lingering dis- 
trust of the system from the minds of the un- 
informed public. The conservative temperament 
and deep sincerity of ex-President Taft lend 
weight to his words, making them inspire uni- 
versal confidence and causing them to be ac- 
cepted as conclusive by millions of our people. 

Mr. Taft comments upon the provision which 
must be made to induce men to save, and points 
out that life insurance is a most important in- 
strument in amassing small savings and apply- 
ing them as capital. Mr. Taft, moreover, indi- 
cates—what should be interesting reading to rep- 
resentatives of any life, fire or casualty insur- 
ance company, or, indeed, other financial cor- 
poration—that it is the people, not the mil- 
lionaires, who own those companies, and there- 
fore “legislation intended to strike at capital, 
to restrict its beneficial use by the people, is 4 
blow at themselves.’’ He, moreover, states that 
the life insurance contract permits a transmut- 
ing of one’s professional skill into money, that 
it gives one person the benefit of the average 
life of many healthy men, that it is one of the 
greatest benefits of modern society for profes- 
sional and salaried men and wage-earners, and 
that it is a means of avoiding worry. The great 
growth of the business is touched upon briefly 
and credit given the companies for the ability 
and fidelity with which they are carrying oul 
the trust imposed in them. Finally he states 
that life insurance is one of the greatest modern 
instances of the power of a great people acting 
together for good. 

This sixteen-page leaflet should be widely dis- 
tributed among policyholders and prospects a8 
indicative of the high opinion held by one of the 
Nation’s leaders regarding life insurance. At 
excellent .portrait of Mr. Taft in his college 
robes accompanies the leaflet, which portrait 
was taken at the special request of THE SPEC- 
TATOR. 

This leaflet is on sale by The Spectator Com- 
pany according to the following schedule of 
prices: Sample copy, 10 cents; 100 copies, $4: 
500 copies, $15; 1000 copies, $25; 5000 copies, 
$100; 11,000 copies, $200. 


Will Invest in Colorado 
The Kansas City Life of Kansag City is pre 
paring to make an investment of $500,000 in 
Colorado, according to the statement of Colonel 
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Fred W. Fleming, vice-president of the com- 
pany. Colonel Fleming was interviewed in 
Denver recently shortly before leaving that 
State, and he made the announcement that the 
investment would be made. His object in visit- 
ing Colorado was to arrange with local finan- 
ciers for the deal. The finance committee of 
the Kansas City Life regards Colorado as a 
highly desirable field for a profitable investment 
for the company’s funds. 


Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation 


Forty-three life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada have contributed 
their data to a joint committee representing the 
Actuarial Society of America and the 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Directors, for the 
purpose of an investigation to determine the in- 
fuence of occupation, family history, build, 
personal history of impairment and habitat upon 
the mortality among insured lives. 

Volume I of the report, which was published 
last fall, dealt with the following: 


Associa- 


1. Report of the methods and scope of the in- 
vestigation. 

2, New tables of height and weight for men 
and also for women. 

3. Rates of mortality to be used as a standard 
in obtaining the expected deaths in the several 
groups to be studied. 


Volume II of the report will be ready shortly, 
and will cover the following: 


1. Influence of build on mortality among men. 
2, Causes of death among men. 

3. Mortality among women 

4. Influence of build on 
women. 

5. Causes of death among women. 

6. Mortality among North American Indians 
and negroes, and among Chinese and Japanese 
living in North America. 


mortality among 


The British Insurance Year Book, 1913 


“The British Insurance Year Book,’ for 19138, 
has been published by Rea & Inchbould of Great 
Britain, and contains a mass of interesting in- 
formation concerning fire, life, casualty and 
general insurance. 

One department is devoted to legal matters 
and includes copies of laws concerning life in- 
surance companies, friendly societies and gen- 
eral matters bearing upon insurance subjects. 
There are also lists of stamp duties and various 
forms relating to the administration of estates, 
ete, 

There follows a tabular section presenting 
commission or discount rates; the duration of 
life according to different mortality rates 
values of annuities; various interest tables; 
Wage and expense tables; foreign monies, etc. 

There are also a chronological history of in- 
surance; a chronological table of interesting 
fvents; tables of population; important legal 
decisions bearing upon insurance matters; a list 
of the principal kinds of insurance transacted; 
lists of insurance institutes, etc. 

The A. B. C. Directory of Insurance Offices 
contains the names of the various companies 
and their addresses, the classes of business 
ansacted, names of officers, etc. 

Who’s Who in the Ordinary, Life, Fire, Acci- 
dent and General Insurance World, is, as its 
litle indicates, an exhaustive directory of in- 
surance men. Then follow lists showing lead- 


ing brokers, assessors and agents. 

There are also tables showing the financial 
\ransactions and business of insurance com- 
Panies of all branches, fire, life, casualty, etc., 
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through a series of years, and there 
much additional information of a miscellaneous 
character, such as tables of life premium rates, 
important fires, etc. 

The British Insurance Year Book may be ob- 
tained at $2.50 per copy, in cloth binding, 
through The Spectator Company, New York and 
Chicago. 


is also 


School Hygiene Congress to Meet 


The Fourth International Congress on School 
Hygiene, and the first to be held in America, at 
Buffalo August 2 
ment of the executive eommittee, will be by far 
the most elaborate effort yet made in this 
country toward getting the problem of school 
hygiene before the world. The first Interna- 
tional Congress was held at Nuremberg in 1904, 
the second at London in 1907, the third at Paris 
in 1910. There is a plan on foot to effect a per- 
manent organization for the purpose of carry- 
ing out school hygiene reforms in all the indi- 
vidual communities in this country, if not all 
over the world. 


25-30, according to an announce- 


The programme committee an- 
nounces a programme of two hundred and fifty 
papers and fifteen symposiums, taking up 
hygiene from the following points of view: The 
hygiene of school buildings, grounds, 
and up-keep; 


material, 
the hygiene of school administra- 
tion and schedule, and medical, hygienic and 
sanitary supervision in schools. President Wil- 
son has accepted the honorary office of Patron 
of the Congress. The president of the Congress 
is Dr. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University. 
The vice-presidents are Dr. William H. Welch, 
of Johns Hopkins University, and Dr. Henry P. 
Walcott, president of the recent International 
Congress on School Hygiene and Demography, 
and chairman of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health. 





Royal Life of Chicago 


A license from the Illinois Insurance Depart- 
ment is expected during this month by the 
Royal Life of Chicago, which is being organized, 
with a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $200,- 
000. Practically all the stock has been placed, 
according to Alfred Clover, who 
the company. Mr. Clover has been elected presi- 
dent, Earl A. Barker and Oscar W. Steck vice- 
presidents, J. W. Singleton secretary, and W. 
G. Scott assistant secretary. The company will 
write industrial business as well as a liberal or- 
dinary policy. The Detroit office, which has re- 
cently been opened in the Majestic building, is 
declared to be the finest insurance office in 
Michigan. 


is promoting 


Industrial Investigation Bill Passes 


The House of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
has passed a bill providing for the appointment 
of a commission, composed of seven, to investi- 
gate industrial life insurance companies’ prac- 
tices in that State. The statement was made by 
G. K. Young of Philadelphia, who offered the 
resolution, that of $98,000,000 industrial insur- 
ance written in 1911 $74,000 was lapsed, while 
$17,000,000 was collected in premium and $5,000,- 
000 was paid in death claims. The commission, 
according to the provisions, will report at the 
next session of the legislature. Full power to 
compel testimony is given the commission. The 
passage of such a resolution is another indi- 
cation of how little the average legislator knows 
about insurance. 
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; 
FURTHER OPPOSITION TO 
INCOME TAX BILL 





Senate Insurance Committee Hears 
More of Objectionable Features 





SERIOUS CONSIDERATION GIVEN 





Ralph W. Breckenridge Says Every Policyholder 
is Interested in the Tariff Bill—Darwin P. 
Kingsley Gives His Views 
Life insurance men and policyholders from 
all sections of the country have appeared before 
the Senate Insurance Committee to voice their 
disapproval of the objectionable features of the 
income section of the pending Underwood tariff 
bill. The persistent efforts of these men have 
caused the committee to devote a great deal of 
attention to the questions involved, and as- 
surances have been given out that the mem- 
bers are seriously considering every phase of it 
with a view of doing what will be, in their 
opinion, the right thing for everyone concerned. 
Ralph W. Breckenridge of Omaha, chairman of 
the insurance committee of the American Bar 
Association, who recently appeared before the 

Senate Committee, says: 


Every man who holds an insurance policy is in- 
terested in the new tariff bill because of the income- 
tax feature, regardless of the size of his income, 

There is no question that the Government has the 
right to tax insurance companies under the income- 
tax clause of the Underwood bill. The only question 
is as to whether or not it is a wise thing to do. 

To levy a tax on the income of any insurance com- 
pany is to levy that tax upon every policyholder of 
that company. While the actual cash is paid to the 
tax collector by the insurance company, the amount 
in every case is in some way or another charged back 
to the holders of policies. 

Partially this fact defeats the very provisions of the 
bill, which exempts all incomes of $4000 or less, 
Millions of men whose income falls below $4000 have 
tucked away a policy for a few hundred or few 
thousand dollars for the use of their families after 
the death of the insured. In millions of cases the 
premiums upon these policies have beén earned by 
hard work and paid by the self-denial of the husband 
and wife. 

This bill may not specifically place a tax upon each 
of these policies, but by taxing the company itself 
upon its net revenue it really adds to the burden of 
the.-man who is paying for the individual policy. 

The man who puts a portion of his earnings into a 
life insurance policy payable after his death certainly 
receives no income from that policy during his life. 
Ile should not be forced to pay a tax upon that 
policy directly or indirectly. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New 
York Life of New York, in a memorandum of 
the ‘‘Reasons Why Life Insurance Conducted on 
the Mutual Plan Should Be Exempt Under the 
Pending Income Tax Law,” says: 

The pending bill apparently aims directly to con- 
tinue in its text the tax which the existing corpora- 
tion tax imposes. As it lies before the Senate of the 
United States, the bill taxes what are mistakenly 
called “dividends” paid to members of mutual com- 
panies. It levies this tax, although our own Federal 
Court has declared that such returns under the cor- 
poration tax used in the abatement of future pre- 
miums are not “dividends;” although the law Lords 
of England, in the case of the New York Life In- 
surance Company vs. Styles, declared that such pay- 
ments were not dividends, and although the highest 
authority in France, under their income tax, de- 
clared that these returns were not taxable because the 
institution was mutual. 


American National Buys Home of Oklahoma 
The negotiations between the Home Life of 
Oklahoma City and the American National Life 
of Galveston have resulted in the former rein- 
suring in the latter company. There was about 
one and three-quarter millions of insurance in 
volved in the transaction. The negotiations 
were conducted by Paul L. Woolston, consulting 
actuary of the American National. The Home 
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Life was organized, with a capital of $100,000, and 
began business in July, 1912. Since the purchase 
of the majority of the holdings of the company 
by the Amalgamated Insurance Corporations of 
Indianapolis, it has been in a number of court 
proceedings growing out of the transfer of the 
stock. In July, 1912, the business of the 
Shawnee Life of Oklahoma was reinsured in the 
Home. 


Informed of Rebating in Washington 


Commissioner H. O. Fishback of the Washing- 
ton Insurance Department has issued a letter, 
in which he states that he is informed that re- 
bating has been practiced in that State, and he 
has notified agents to pay premiums within 
sixty days from the date the policy becomes 
effective. The letter follows: 


It has been brought to the attention of this 
Department that rebating is being practiced by 
certain insurance agents and with certain pol- 
icyholders by carrying unpaid premiums for an 
undue length of time without interest. I, there- 
fore, feel it my duty to notify all agents that all 
premiums should be paid not later than sixty 
days from the date the policy becomes effective, 
and, if not so paid, interest must be charged and 
collected for all time they remain unpaid in 
excess of the sixty-day limit. The rate of in- 
terest in the case of life insurance companies 
shall be not less than the rate specified in the 
policy for advances made, In the case of com- 
panies other than life the rate shall be not less 
than the legal rate of interest in this State (6 
per cent). There must be no discrimination. 

This ruling will be effective on all policies 
written on or after June 1, 1913. 


Survivorship Fund Contracts Barred 


The Attorney-General of Texas has advised 
B. L. Gill, Commissioner of Insurance for that 
State, that survivorship fund contracts are in 
violation of the law. He says, in part: 


These contracts are in violation of the express 
provisions and terms of Section 19, Pages 198 
and 199 of the general laws passed by the 
Thirty-first Legislature. Among other classes 
of policies prohibited by this section is the fol- 
lowing: 

“Any policy containing any special or Board 
contract or similar provision by the terms of 
which said policy will share or participate in 
any special fund derived from a tax or charged 
against any portion of the premium on any 
other policy.”’ 

It appears to us that the contracts under con- 
sideration are expressly prohibited by this pro- 
vision of this Act. The survivorship contracts 
provide for the creation of a special fund by a 
tax of a certain per cent on each policy placed 
in that class, and then provides that the whole 
of this special survivorship fund and accumu- 
lated interest shall be distributed in cash 
among the holders of the survivorship fund pol- 
icies in force for a certain time, ete. This is 
expressly prohibited by the law. 


Warns Against Combination Policies 


Superintendent Ike S. Lewis of the Kansas In- 
surance Department has sent out a letter ad- 
vising life insurance companies that the De- 
partment does not approve combination policies 
in which special provisions are made for the 
payment of sick and accident benefits. This is 
an old ruling of the Department, but the neces- 
sity for a new notification recently became ap- 
parent when it was learned that several com- 
panies were offering that kind of insurance for 
sale in Kansas. Mr. Lewis has sent out letters 
to all interested companies notifying them that 
such policies are not admissible in his State. 
It is held that the combination policy is confus- 
ing and often misleading to purchasers. 
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DISCUSS INTERESTING 
PAPERS 





American Institute of Actuaries Hold 
Convention at Chicago 





VARIOUS SUBJECTS ENTERED INTO 


Address of President followed by Routine Busi- 
ness—Hearing of Papers and Talks Take 
Up Remainder of Meeting 


The fourth annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Actuaries was held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week at the Hotel La Salle, 
at Chicago, with a large attendance. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 10 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning by President O. J. Arnold of the Illinois 
Life of Chicago, and, following the roll call, he 
delivered the annual address. The remainder of 
that session was devoted to routine business, 
but at the afternoon gathering a number of pa- 
pers were read, including ‘‘The Mathematical 
Theory of Risk and Landre’s Theory of the 
Maximum,” by Henry Lewis Reitz of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; ‘‘A Joint Method,’ Joseph 
Howard Nitchie, consulting actuary, Chicago; 
“The Calculation of Special Temporary Bene- 
fits,’ Robert Montague Webb, Kansas City Life 
of Kansas City, and ‘“‘Net Single Premiums for 
Temporary Insurance of $1000, Two Lives, Hun- 
ter’s Makehamized American Mortality Table 
and 38% Per Cent,’ Edwin Richmond Carter, 
National Life, U. S. A. 

Papers read at the meeting held last year 
were then discussed. E. W. Hyde’s paper on 
“The Reserve Value of Reversionary Annuities” 
was handled by V. M. Kime of the American 
Central of Indianapolis and R. M. Webb. The 
paper of the late Lucius McAdam, on ‘‘A New 
Commutation Column for Total Disability Bene- 
fits Computed for the American Maccabees Ta- 
ble and 3 Per Cent Interest,’’ was discussed by 
Mr. Reitz and E. W. Hyde. Other papers were 
discussed by C. O. Dunlap, T. W. Appleby, Will- 
iam A. Fricke, J. W. Glover and H. P. Orr. 
Wednesday morning’s session was taken up with 
discussions on six subjects, which follow: 


Rewriting versus Reinstatement; Joint Life 
Policies, Husband and Wife; Methods of Hand- 
ling Policy and Premium Loans; Determination 
of the Maximum Expense Which Can be In- 
curred for New Business; Basis of Change in 
Policy Forms; Requirement of Beneficiary’s 
Signature in Connection with Benefits in Pol- 
icies. Six other topics were slated for general 
discussion in the afternoon: Keeping Accounts 
for the Deduction Under Item 41, Page 4, of the 
Annual Statement; The Advisability of Two 
Methods of Valuation for Each Office; Monthly 
Premium Insurance; Aids to Actuarial Calcula- 
tions;, Accounts for Interest Due and Accrued; 
Miscellaneous. 


Life Assurance Primer 


The following references to The Life Assur- 
ance Primer indicate the high esteem with 
which that work and its author are regarded: 


A book of practical value to the beginner in 
actuarial science, entitled The Life Assurance 
Primer, by Henry Moir, F. F. A., F. I. A., has 
been issued by The Spectator Company. It is a 


text book dealing with the practice and mathe- 
matics of life insurance, and is devised for ad- 
vanced schools, colleges and universities. Mr. 
Moir is well known in the world of actuaries as 
a particularly capable writer on actuarial sub- 
jects. 


The present issue is the third edition of 
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the work and is revised and greatly enlarged, 
The new edition is particularly complete. The 
principles of life insurance, the various kinds of 
insurance, the subjects of mortality and of jp. 
terest and investments are discussed in the firgt 
four chapters. Other chapters take up the ex. 
pectation of life, life annuities, net premiums, 
expenses, loadings and extra premiums. The 
last five chapters discuss the extension of com. 
mutations, valuation of policy liabilities, get. 
tlements and surplus, State supervision and ap. 
nual statements, and the organization of old 
line companies. An appendix contains the prin- 
ciples of notation and tables. The book haga 
complete index, and in its enlarged and revised 
form is a particularly complete exposition of the 
subject.—Insurance Press. 

The work is a general survey of the subject 
of life insurance, wherein the technical and prac- 
tical are explained, analyzed and developed 
with equal thoroughness and clearness. The 
student and fieldman alike will find this work of 
value either as a stepping stone to a more in- 
timate knowledge of life insurance or as a refer- 
ence book by means of which to clear up 
occasional hazy points in either technique or 
practice.—Insurance World. 

Mr. Moir’s ability to write a text book for 
students of the life insurance business that shall 
be thorough and reliable is unquestioned. He 
has done his work well, and all who possess a 
fair knowledge of mathematics will have no dif- 
ficulty in mastering its contents, and thus of 
acquiring a knowledge of the principles upon 
which the science of the business is based.— 
The Standard. 

This is a modest title for a book of more than 
usual value, written by a man of more than 
usual ability and education that insures accu- 
racy of statement and instruction of a most de- 
pendable quality; in fact, it deals with the prac- 
tice and mathematics of life insurance for ad- 
vanced schools, colleges and universities. Henry 
Moir, F. F. H., F. I. A., the author, is a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Actuarial Society of 
America, and is associate actuary of the Home 
Life Insurance Company, New York—a man who 
won his spurs as an actuary before he saw the 
shores of America. Mr. Moir has written sev- 
eral pamphlets on insurance subjects, also 4 
prize essay for the Institute of Actuaries. The 
qualifications of the author of The Life Assur- 
ance Primer are the best commendation we can 
give the work of 230 pages that fully meets all 
requirements for instruction and as a text book. 
—Rough Notes. 

The book sells at $2 per volume and is well 
worth it.—Insurance Age. 

This useful book has made a place for itself 
in the life insurance world, and the present edi- 
tion is such a complete revision of former edl- 
tions as to almost put it in the category of new 
books. It is a book of about 250 pages, arranged 
in fourteen chapters, and is substantially bound. 
—Weekly Underriter. 

This is a text book dealing with the ele- 
mentary principles of life, and one _ that—al- 
though not written for children—is extremely 
valuable to those who really wish to study the 
outline at least. of the science of life insur- 
ance.—The Surveyor. 

The Life Assurance Primer, by Henry Moir, is 
in its third edition and is a most convenient 
work of reference.—Fraternal Monitor. 


New Policies of Equitable Life of lowa 


Commencing with June 2, the Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of Iowa, with head offices 
in Des Moines, put out a revised set of policy 
forms which are extremely liberal and favorable 
in their terms. These new forms are incontest- 
able after one year instead of two, as formerly; 
allow thirty-one days of grace without interest, 
provide for dividends at the end of the first 
year, permit of change to other forms, and also 
allow accumulated dividends to be used in pay 
ing up the contract or converting it into an 
endowment. The instalment options at maturity 
have beén extended and are made participating: 
The company has also issued a continuous 
monthly income policy, and has increased te 
maximum amount it will write on a single life 
During recent years the Equitable of Iowa ba 
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made great progress, and with this new outfit 
the agents should have no difficulty in still 
further increasing their production. 


California State Life 


J. R. Kruse, until recently treasurer of the 
Great Western Life of Kansas City, has been 
elected assistant secretary of the California 
State Life of Sacramento. Mr. Kruse has wide 
experience in the insurance business, and will 
bea valuable addition to the staff of the Cali- 
fornia State Life. W. J. Clemens, vice-president 
and general manager of the company, has been 
in the East for the past month. J. R. Whisner, 
the secretary, has been looking after the 
agency force in his absence and reports having 
made a number of valuable agency connections 
during the month of May. The company is now 
writing between $400,000 and $500,000. of business 
per month, and has recently entered Washing- 
ton, Utah, New Mexico and the Hawaiian 
Islands. While the company is less than a year 
and a half old, it has close to ten millions of 
paid-for business on its books. 


Life Notes 


—The Farmers National Life of America of Chicago 
has been licensed in Michigan. It is now operating 
in four States and will enter several others shortly. 
~The Ohio National Life of Cincinnati at the close 
of April had insurance in forcesof $4,736,267, having 
made a gain during the first four months of 1913 of 
$979,554. The net gain for April was $176,395. 
—Charles W. Bell, former Commissioner of the 
Kentucky Insurance Department, has been appointed 
general agent for that State for the Security Mutual 
Lie of Binghamton, N. Y., with headquarters at 
Frankfort. 

-§. J. Eagle, formerly with the Columbian National 
of Boston, with headquarters at Pittsburg, has been 
appointed State agent for Pennsylvania for the Re- 
liable Life of Indianapolis, with headquarters at 
Jersey City, N. J. 


~—April was the largest for new business of any cor- 


responding month in the history of the Columbia 
Life and Trust of Portland, Ore. The new business 
issued in May up to the 24th was larger than the total 
in any previous May. 

-The “Jahrbuch fiir das Versicherungswesen im 
Deutschen Reiche’”’ for 1913 has been issued by Dr. 
Ju. C. Neumann of Berlin. It contains nearly 800 
pages of information, including statements of life, 
aeident and other insurance companies. 

~The increasing business of the Great West Life of 
Winnipeg in Northern Alberta, Canada, has necessi- 
lated the establishment of a permanent office at Ed- 
monton for handling both the life and 
loaning interests of the company in that territory. 
~The Loyal Protective Insurance Company, now 
located at 585 Boyleston street, Boston, Mass., is pre- 
pating to change its location to more commodious 
(uarters at 583 Boyleston street. The company will 
occupy the seventh and eighth floors of the building. 


insurance 


~E. H. McConkey of San Francisco has been ap- 
pointed general agent for California, Oregon, Utah, 
Idaho and Nevada for the International Life of St. 
Louis. He was formerly general agent for California, 
Arizona and Hawaii for the California State Life of 
Sacramento. 

-W. O. Johnson, vice-president and general man- 
er of the Columbian National Life of Boston, was 
the guest of the Rhode Island Life Underwriters Asso- 
“ation at the close-of-the-season banquet at Provi- 
dence last week. Mr. Johnson spoke on “The Faith 
That Is in Us.” 

~In an opinion handed down by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court last Saturday it was held that Her- 
man L, Ekern is in law Commissioner of Insurance; 
that he was not lawfully removed, and that therefore 
the appointment of Lewis A. Anderson, made by 

enor McGovern, is void. 

~The Southern States Life of Atlanta has opened a 
néttopolitan agency at the home-office city under the 
management of J. E. MclIauchlin, who was formerly 
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INSURABLE INTEREST 





A Valuable Treatise for the Guidance 
of Managers and Agents of Life 
Insurance Companies 


BY GUILFORD A. DEITCH, ATTORNEY 
AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


The Spectator Company has recently issued 
an important pamphlet, or leaflet, entitled ‘‘In- 
surable Interest.’’ The question of insurable in- 
terest is a most important one to be considered 
in issuing a policy of life insurance. Many 
agents are unfamiliar with the legal aspects of 
such insurable interest and frequently secure 
applications upon lives for the benefit of parties 
who have no legal claim upon the person in- 
sured. 

In order to aid in a clearer understanding of 
this important subject, The Spectator Company 
has caused an article to be prepared regarding 
it by the well-known insurance law authority, 
Guilford A. Deitch of Indianapolis, and put into 
pamphlet form. 

This pamphlet answers fully questions which 
come up in daily practice, such as: 

What constitutes an insurable interest? To 
whom may a policy of insurance be made pay- 
able? Who may take out insurance on the life 
or property of another? How shall the policy 
be written so as to protect the interest of a 
credit, or a mortgagee, a life tenant or a re- 
mainder man? To whom may a policy be as- 
signed? What is the extent of an assignee’'s 
interest? When is a policy a wager contract? 

The purpose of this article is to assist the in- 
surance fraternity in the solution of these im- 
portant questions by gathering together in a 
concise and systematic manner the leading deci- 
sions and legislative enactments bearing upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Deitch is especially well qualified to dis- 
cuss the subject, as he has devoted many years 
to the study of insurance law and is familiar 
with the judicial decisions regarding it. 

The leaflet makes twenty pages, enclosed in 
durable paper cover and is handsomely printed. 
Prices, single copy, 20 cents; 12 copies, $2; 25 
copies, $4; 50 copies, $6; 100 $10; 500 
copies, $40; 1000 copies, $65. 
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with the Equitable Life of New York. The company 
proposes to establish these agencies in all the larger 
cities in the States where it operates. 

The Connecticut General Life of Hartford has in- 
sured the employees of The Hartford Courant on the 
group plan. The policy eighteen 
and under sixty years of age and the amounts range 
from $250 to $1000, according to the length of service. 
The expense is borne by the employers. 

—B. Sanders Walker, the banker of Macon, Ga., 
who died recently as the result of taking bichloride of 
mercury by mistake for headache powder, carried life 
and accident amount of $232,780. 
The largest policy was in the Mutual Life of New 
York. The accident policies were for $10,000. 

—Neil D. Sills, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, was the principal speaker 
at the meeting and banquet of the Oregon Associa- 
tion, held last week at Portland. H. H. Ward, for- 
merly president of the national organization and 
president of the local association, acted as toastmaster. 

—The° Manhattan Life of New York continues to 
make progress. The new business received during 
May was 142 per cent of that received during May of 
last year, and was, moreover, greater than the amount 
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received during May of any year since 1906. Vice- 
President Roche says that June will surpass May as 
to volume, and will without doubt be the best month 
of the entire year 1913. June has been designated 
Lovejoy month.” 

amount of business was written 
during the month of April by the United States 
Annuity and Life of Chicago, making the largest 
volume of any month this year. The May business so 
far has been in excess of the same period in April, 
and every indication points to a larger amount than 
last month, 


—A_ gratifying 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


New Officer for United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty 

NASHVILLE, May 28.—Jos. R. Wilson, brother 
to President Woodrow Wilson, and for the past 
two years city editor of The Nashville Banner, 
has accepted the management of the promotiou 
and development department of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Bal- 
timore, and will shortly leave Nashville to take 
up his duties with that company. Mr. Wilson 
has been identified with the Fourth Estate in 
Nashville for more than eight years, beginning 
on the street and by faithful and conscientious 
discharge of his duties won his way to his 
present responsible post with The Nashville 
Banner, the leading daily of that city. 

During the presidential campaign, which re- 
sulted in his brother’s election as Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States, Mr. Wilson served in 
the publicity headquarters in New York, win- 
ning the highest commendation for his work and 
the most cordial personal esteem from all those 
with whom he was associated. While on a trip 
through the East, following the visit to Wash- 
ington to attend the inauguration, Mr. Wilson 
tendered the position with the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, which 
he has just accepted. Mr. Wilson will leave for 
Baltimore as soon as he can close up his af- 
fairs in Nashville. 


was 


Mutuals Form Association 
Six States are represented in the National As- 
of Mutual Workmen's 
Insurance Companies, which was organized last 
®week at Detroit. The States Massachu- 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri 
and Nebraska. ‘The object of the association is 
to assist in solving the problems of workmen's 
compensation and to reduce the number of in- 
dustrial accidents. Officers elected are: Will- 
iam A. Fricke, Wausau, Wis., president; W. 8S. 
Bucklin, Boston; Charles H. Gifford, Detroit, 
and Roland B. Roehr, Milwaukee, vice-presi- 
dents; Elmer H. Dearth, Detroit, secretary, and 
H. J. Hagge, Wausau, Wis., treasurer. 


sociation Compensation 
are: 
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Examine Southwestern Surety of Denison 

Highest praise is given to the management 
of the Southwestern Surety of Denison, Okla., 
in the report of the examination made of that 
company by the Oklahoma, New York, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee Insurance Departments. 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner Arthur W. 
Pettitt of Oklahoma represented the Oklahoma 
Department in the examination. The company 
has a paid-up capital of $542,525 and a surplus 
of $142,053. 
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ASSIST INSURANCE 
INTERESTS 


Association of Railway Claim Agents 
Display Friendly Attitude 


HOLD ANNUAL MEETING AT BALTIMORE 


Claim Attorneys and Agents Actively Engaged in 

Prevention of Railroad Accidents, and Re- 

ceive Support from Officials 

The work being accomplished by the Associ- 
ation of Railway Claim Agents in their efforts 
to minimize accidents is of special interest to 
casualty insurance The twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the organization was 
held recently at the Hotel Emerson at Balti- 
more, with the largest attendance in its history. 
The members are the claim attorneys as well as 
claim agents of the leading steam railroads in 
the United States, and they have developed a 
friendly attitude toward the 
panies, as they recognize the importance of co- 
operation between the roads and the insurers. 
The agents during the have 
taken it upon themselves to assist the insur- 
ance interests as far as they can, especially re- 
garding fraudulent claims. The active interest 
of the members of the association in the pre- 
vention of accidents has not taken 
up by the railroads, but on many of the larger 
systems this subject has large 
amount of attention from the officers, who have 
given their active support of the contentions 
of the claim men. At the Baltimore meeting a 
considerable amount of the time was devoted to 
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safety provisions and the prevention of acci- 
dents, which subjects were discussed by the at- 
torneys as well as the claim agents. Among 
these were: “Safety, First Movement: Its Suc- 
cess in the Prevention of Accidents and Its Im- 
portance as an Adjunct of the Claim Depart- 
ment,’ by B. C. Winston, assistant attorney 
Wabash Railroad, and C. W. Egan, general 
claim agent B. & O. Railroad; “Statistics show- 
ing Results of the Safety Organization,” A. A. 
Krause, general claims attorney M. K. & T. 
Railway, and ‘Co-operation of the Claim De- 
partment and Safety Organizations’; ‘Should 
the Safety Organization Be Under the Claim 
Department or the Operating Department?’’ by 
G. E. McCaughan, general claim attorney of the 
Rock Island Lines. W. B. Spaulding, claim at- 
torney of the 'Frisco System, was elected presi- 
dent and C. W. Egan, general claim agent of 
the B. & O. Railroad of Baltimore, was elected 
secretary. 


Massachusetts Supreme Court Decisions 

Chief Justice Rugg of the Massachusetts Su- 
Court has handed down an opinion in 
the case of Barney Gillen vs, the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guaranty Corporation, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, sustaining the ruling of the Industrial Ac- 
cident Board and the Arbitration Committee to 
the effect that compensation under the new 
compensation statute should issue on the basis 
of one-half the average gross weekly wage of 
the injured employee. The case, in brief, shows 
the following facts: 

Barney Gillen, a ‘longshoreman, was hurt in 
1912 while in the employ of the Canada Atlantic 
& Plant.S. 8. Co. He worked only part of each 
week for that company, his average weekly earn- 
ings under that company being $8.00. But he 
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also worked for other companies, his average 
weekly earnings under all employers being 
$13. The court, therefore, directs 
tion benefits at the rate of $6.50 per week during 
Gillen’s incapacity. 

By a decision handed down last week by the 
Supreme Court the American Surety of New 
York is directed to pay $123,825 misappropriated 
by Henry E. Weston, trustee under the will of 
Nathaniel Weston of Salem. Suit was brought 
by Rollin E. Harmon, as Essex Judge of Pro- 
bate, against the company, which went surety 
on the $150,000 bond of the trustee. The Su- 
perior Court ordered the company to pay the 
of the bond—$150,000—and the case 
eame to the full bench of the Supreme Court 
for adjudication. The Supreme Court finds that 
the surety company should pay the amount that 
Henry E. Weston misappropriated plus interest 
on half the sum from May 21, 1905, to date of 

Henry E. Weston and William H. 
brothers, became trustees in 1896 of 
a trust fund created in 1882 by the will of 
Nathaniel Weston, their uncle. Henry had a 
power of attorney from William. He never filed 
any account in the Probate Court. He was re- 
moved by the Probate Court as trustee on De- 
1902. Since that time he has dis- 
appeared. The other’ brother, William H. 
Weston, died in 1905. The full bench orders 
dismissed a bill in equity brought by the surety 
company to have the suit of Judge Harmon en- 
joined and asks for a receiver for the estate. 
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Fidelity and Casualty Opens New Office 

The Fidelity and Casualty of New York has 
opened an office at 92 William street, adjoining 
EK. E. Clapp & Co., managers of the accident, 
health and burglary departments of that com- 
pany. All the lines in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, with the exception of that handled by 
Clapp & Co., will be cared for through the new 
office. The plate glass business is under the 
supervision of R. H. Williams, assistant su- 
perintendent of the plate department, 
while the bonding business is handled by Clif- 
ford M. George E. Friend and lL. B. 
Caziaro. The special agents are under Arthur 
D. Kelley, assistant superintendent of agencies. 
The office is under the management of Benjamin 
Sturges, who has been assistant superintendent 
of the liability department. 


glass 
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Exercising New Authority 

Wright and Deputy Commis- 
sioner Copeland of the Georgia Insurance De- 
partment new jurisdiction 
which was conferred upon them by the Act of 
1912. Under the law all insurance agents are 
required to make application to the Depart- 
ment for a license before soliciting business, 
and the Department must be convinced of their 
good moral character and integrity. The law 
gives the Insurance Commissioner the right to 
revoke the license issued to any agent at any 
time in his discretion. The United States Health 
and Life of Atlanta, Ga., brought proceedings 
before the Commissioner to revoke the license 
of Alfred H. Paddison, Jr., who represented him- 
self, it was alleged, as an agent of the Ameri- 
can Insurance Company of Savannah. The 
Deputy Commissioner heard evidence for two 
days and decided to discipline the company em- 
ploying Paddison, because it developed at the 
trial that Paddison was soliciting business with- 
out a license. The Deputy Commissioner told 
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Paddison that he would not be issued a licenge 
unless he came within the requirements of the 
law. This ruling shows that the Department jg 
using every effort to place the insurance bugj. 
ness of the State, particularly industrial ingyp. 
ance, on a high plane, and there is an evident 
determination on the part of the authoritieg of 
‘the State to place competition on a clean and 
honest basis. 


The Boston Casualty Company 

The Boston Casualty of Boston announces 
that it has entered the State of Rhode Island’ 
and has made application to enter Connecticut 
and New Hampshire. These States will be Tep- 
resented on the board of directors, which it ig 
the intentien of the company to increase from 
seven to eleven at the regular quarterly meeting 
to be held July 15, 1918. The new directors wil] 
hail from Concord, N. H.; Springfield, Mags,; 
Providence, R. I., and Hartford, Conn. If more 


commodious quarters cannot be obtained by the 
Boston Casualty than at 201 Devonshire street, 
where it is now domiciled, it is the intention of 
those in charge to move to State street. 


Examine Plate Glass Organizations 

An examination of the Plate Glass Underwriters 
Association and the Plate Glass Service and In- 
formation Bureau has been completed by the 
New York Insurance Department. The report 
upon the examination makes many criticisms 
relative to rate-making and discriminations un- 
der the present system. 


Casualty Notes 
—The General of Perth has decided to discontinue 
burglary insurance in Massachusetts, thereby releasing 
$200,000 of deposit capital. 

Nelson H. Newell, of the plate glass department 
of the Metropolitan Casualty of New York at Boston, 
and C, W. Adams, also associated with that company 
through Mr. Newell, have the firm of 
Newell & Adam's, Boston managers of the accident 
and health business of the Metropolitan. 


established 


It is learned that the American Surety and Cas 
ualty advised its 
agents of its intention to’ stop writing bonds and 
policies for an indefinite period. The company com 
menced business August 1, 1911, and at the close of 
1912 reported assets of $325,023, a canital of $200,000 
$324,321. 


Company of Houston, Tex., has 


and surplus to policyholders 


Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 


For the first time in a number of years The 
Spectator Company is able to offer for sale 
a complete set of the Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries of Great Britain, including the 
extremely rare first volume. A complete set, 
having been out of print for many years, it 18 
becoming increasingly difficult to get together 
a perfect set of these valuable and instructive 
volumes even through occasional private sale, 
consequently any company or insurance man 
who may be desirous of incorporating the set 
in their library should take prompt advantage 
of this opportunity. The set now offered 1s 
in splendid condition, is bound in half morocco, 
and includes the forty-six volumes down [0 
the end of 1912, as well as bound copies of the 
Index to the first twenty volumes and to the 
first forty volumes. Companies, actuaries Of 
other parties interested are invited to com 
imunicate with The Spectator Company, 135 
William street, New York, concerning terms 
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HIS Quinquennial Number of THe Specrator, de- 

signated as Section II, is sent out with Section | of 
this date and is issued and presented to our subscribers in 
commemoration of the Forty-fifth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of THe Srecrator. We believe that we are justified in 
saying that the eminence of its contributors, in their several 
lines, the variety and importance of the subjects treated and 
the beauty of its typography and illustrations, combine to 
make this Quinquennial number the finest publication ever 
issued by an insurance journal. It is the aim of the pub- 
lishers of THE SPECTATOR to maintain that journal in the 
front rank, and to continue to give its thousands of readers 
satisfactory information and news and statistical service. We 
trust that we shall be able to accomplish this at least as well 
in the future as has been done in the last forty-five years. 





OTICE is hereby given that this number of THE SPEc- 
TATOR is copyrighted, in accordance with law, and that 
we reserve to ourselves the sole right of reprinting any of the 
articles embraced in its pages. We quote from a letter re- 
ceived from the Librarian of Congress: “If you should se- 
cure copyright entry for this number, one claim to copyright 
on the title page thereof is all that is necessary. It will not 
be necessary to secure copyright entry for each article sep- 
arately.” 





O the distinguished gentlemen who have contributed to 
this number, in the insurance business and outside, we 
extend our sincere thanks. They are experts in their several 
lines, and their contributions will doubtless be read with 
much interest and appreciation by those engaged in the vari- 
ous branches of insurance. 





HIS number of Tue Specrator is mailed, without addi- 
tional charge, to every regular subscriber of our jour- 

nal. In thus commemorating our Forty-fifth Anniversary, 
it is our aim to afford a special treat to our numerous readers 
in the way of instructive and interesting contributions upon 
various phases of the insurance business and to impress upon 
them the fact that THe Specrator is an enterprising and 
Progressive journal. This number contains an exceptionally 


| large amount of valuable and instructive matter pertaining to 


the subject of insurance, and is, in our opinion, the hand- 


somest number of an insurance journal yet issued. We trust 
that our subscribers will accept the Quinquennial Number as 
an up-to-date magazine, both as to artistic typography and 
[t will make a handsome souvenir to 
take home for evening reading. As every city and village in 
this country has its representatives in the insurance business, 
so THE Spectator will be found equally well distributed, and 


character of contents. 


a welcome visitor to these representatives, 





EX-PRESIDENT TAFT’S SPLENDID INDORSE- 
MENT OF LIFE INSURANCE 

HE special article written for this issue of THe Specta- 
' TOR by Ex-President William H. Taft will, we believe, 
prove of inestimable value in spreading the gospel of life in- 
surance and in removing any distrust in the system that may 
possibly lurk in the minds of the uninformed public. Mr. Taft 
is known to be a man of conservative temperament and deep 
sincerity. In a letter, addressed by him to the Editor, when 
submitting his manuscript of the article printed in other pages, 
he wrote: 

I hope the article will not seem too long to you and will not be 
setting up too many elemental principles. I believe every word I 
have said, and would not wish to write an article in which I did not. 

Anything that Mr. Taft writes about life insurance is 
bound to inspire universal confidence and will be accepted as 
conclusive by millions of Americans. Moreover, Mr. Taft 
practices what he preaches. He now carries $60,000 of life 
insurance and $10,000 of accident insurance. His strong and 
unselfish sense of duty is reflected in the following paragraph 
of his article, which should be an inspiration to his country- 
men: 

There is no cause that I know of that works on a conscientious man 
who loves his wife and his children so much as the prospect of leav- 
ing them helpless in the world and dependent on others; and there 
is nothing comparable to the relief from this worry that the in- 
strumentality of life insurance offers to a man who has a family and 
who has only his brains and his hands to support them from year to 
year, and who must regard his possible death as the launching of those 
near and dear to him upon a helpless sea of trouble and want. 

Mr. Taft believes that the people generally share his ideas 
as to the necessity of carrying life insurance and he testifies 
to that belief as follows: 

It is to the lasting credit of the American people that they are 
coming more and more to realize the necessity for life insurance and 
are in constantly increasing numbers availing themselves of its benefits. 
This fact is significant of the love of home and family that charac- 
terizes the average American and of the sense of responsibility that is 
his highest domestic virtue. 











As to the fidelity with which the life insurance companies 
are executing their trust, Mr. Taft says: 


ON THE WHOLE, THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES ARE 
DOING THEIR PART IN THE EVOLUTION OF THIS GREAT BUSINESS 
WITH CONSPICUOUS ABILITY AND WITH ADMIRABLE FIDELITY 
TO THE TRUST IMPOSED IN THEM. 


And finally, referring to the combined assets of the com- 
panies as a bulwark against want, a guarantee of prosperity 
and an abundant source from which commerce and industry 
are largely financed, he says: 

Iv IS ONE OF THE GREATEST MODERN INSTANCES OF THE 
POWER OF A GREAT PEOPLE ACTING TOGETHER FOR GOOD, 

SECRETARY GARRISON’S LIFE INSURANCE 

ECRETARY OF WAR GARRISON carries $25,000 of 

insurance, and in response to a letter from the agent of 
the company who wrote the business congratulating him on 
his appointment to President Wilson’s Cabinet, Secretary Gar- 
rison paid the following high tribute to the company and its 
management : 

In regard to your inquiry as to my dealings with the company 
which you represent, I can only say that they have been utterly and 
absolutely satisfactory in every way, and I have the highest regard 
for the men in charge of it and for the way in which they manage it. 





SOME INTERESTING FINGER-PRINT IDENTI- 
FICATIONS 
N the very interesting article on “Identification by Finger 
| Prints,” by Inspector Faurot of the New York Police De- 
partment, printed on other pages of this issue of THE SPEc- 
TATOR, reference is made to the fact that the ridge lines of 


fingers remain unchanged even after death and until com--° 


pletely obliterated by decomposition. Commenting on_ this 
fact in conversation with the writer, Inspector Faurot related 
several remarkable incidents in his experience, of which we 
give two. 

It was the custom of a well-known Brooklyn family to 
close their city home during the summer months and spend 
the heated term in the country. The mistress of the house, 
returning early in the fall to inspect the premises and make 
preparations for the family’s return to the city, discovered the 
body of a man suspended from the skylight. The ensuing 
investigation disclosed the fact that the body was that of a 
burglar who had broken into the house early in the summer 
and who had evidently been caught by the neck by the falling 
skylight and held suspended until he died. The body was so 
badly decomposed as to be unrecognizable, and there was 
nothing on it by which it could be identified. Inspector 
Faurot had finger prints taken, and by comparison with the 
records at police headquarters the body was identified as that 
of a burglar with a criminal record. The man’s family was 
notified and his wife and nearest relatives inspected the re- 
mains. They positively declared that the body was not that 
of the member of their family, but the infallible identification 
of the finger prints was corroborated by certain articles found 
in the pockets, and the wife and other relatives were finally 
compelled to admit its identity. The remarkable feature of 
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this case was that the prints were taken some three or four 
months after death, when the body was in an advanced state 
of decomposition, 

The inspector told another interesting story, illustrating the 
value of the almost universal adoption of the finger-print sys- 
tem of identification by police departments in all parts of the 
world, 

Some months ago, a well-dressed man of good appearance 
was noticed by one of the chambermaids at the Waldorf- 
Astoria wandering through the corridors of an upper floor 
of the hotel. She did not recognize him as a guest and, her 
suspicions being aroused, a detective was summoned and the 
man was taken into custody. At the station house he pro- 
tested vigorously in a strong English accent, denounced his 
arrest as an outrage and accounted for his presence on an 
upper floor of the hotel by saying that he was a stranger in 
the city and was simply gratifying his curiosity by an inspec- 
tion of the world-famous hostelry. Despite his indignant 
protests he was taken to police headquarters and his finger 
prints were taken before he was discharged from custody: 
The finger-print records were sent to Scotland Yard by In- 
spector Faurot without any description or other means of 
identification, and in about two weeks he received from the 
London police the name, portrait and criminal record of the 
suspected man, who was found to be a noted English hotel 
thief who had served several terms in prison. Pending the 
arrival of information from the English detectives, the man 
was kept under surveillance by the police of this city and 
afterwards rearrested and placed where he could not pursue 
his predatory profession. 





THE “TITANIC” DISASTER 
CATASTROPHE unparalleled in maritime annals was 
the loss a year ago of the ocean liner “Titanic.” Lives to 
the number of 1,635 were sacrificed, while the monetary losses 
have been roughly calculated to have been about $29,000,000, 
including claims because of the death of passengers. These 
losses are, in round figures, as follows: 


Value of vessel (insurance $5,000,000)...........00eeeeee $8,000,000 
MRO OL CAO. Gio Gare rss FG SAW Oole nde se ceute are 500,000 
WARGO Sif) hing Soucek esi hace ele CR Ee ERR CEA ER 2,500,000 
ICRI M MUICANIOS co. 62 30.5c bk GS ab pie eee tee paeie anes 1,500,000 
Claims filed on account of deaths by dependents of de- 

ceased and also for loss of personal effects, about.... 16,500,000 





THE almost complete failure of the experiments in State 
insurance under the workmen's compensation laws of Ohio 
and Washington was anticipated by every well informed in- 
surance man and, if the lesson can penetrate the intelligence 
of legislators throughout the country, it will be for the ulti- 
mate good of the community at large and particularly of those 
most interested—the wage-earners. In an analysis of a state- 
ment made by Chairman Duffy of the Ohio State Liability 
Board of Awards President Edson S. Lott of the United 
States Casualty Company has showed that it cost the tax- 
payers of that State $2.60 for every dollar which had been 
paid to injured workmen or their dependents under the law. 
So much for the economy and efficiency of State insurance 
in Ohio. 
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OOKING back over the accomplishments of forty-five 
years in a field so technical as that of insurance and 
one so closely interwoven with the economic wel- 
fare of the country, THE Spectator feels that 
it has fully lived up to the platform laid down 
in its first issue—viz., the establishment of “an 







insurance journal which shall exist solely upon 
the strength of honesty, independence, dignity 
and usefulness.” It is in that spirit that the 
paper has been and is being conducted, and we 
may say without undue egotism that by adhering to those lines 
we have accomplished much for the development of the great 
business of insurance in all its branches. The main purpose 
in view in the establishment of this journal was to present a 
broad treatment of the various phases and problems of insur- 
ance, to elucidate its technicalities, and to set before the pub- 
lic, without bias or prejudice, its work and results. To that 
end THE Spectator has consistently kept in touch with the 
leaders in the business, presented their views, summarized 
their experience and made public their ideas for the instruc- 
tion of its readers. Questions relating to life, fire, casualty, 
surety and miscellaneous insurance, of both temporary and 
permanent interest, have been treated in our columns by those 
best qualified to speak of them, reinforced by ample and 
broad-minded editorial comment. 
conduct of the vast insurance business have had their origin 


Many improvements in the 


in the contributions and discussions appearing in our columns, 
which have always been open in behalf of clean and honorable 
methods, 

It was in the year 1868 that THe Specraror made its first 
appearance from offices in Chicago as an “American Monthly 
Review of Insurance,” but soon removed to New York, where 
the opportunities for the upbuilding of a truly national insur- 
ance journal were, at that time, greater than in the West. 
For a little over ten years it continued as a monthly, and then, 
in order to keep more closely in touch with the rapidly ex- 
panding insurance interests, changed to a weekly journal. 
Long before that time, however, the paper had become recog- 
nized as the leader in the field of insurance journalism, which 
position it continues to occupy, and is conceded to-day to be 
the most widely read and the most influential journal devoted 
to insurance interests. Conducted on a high plane and dis- 
playing an enterprising spirit in the prosecution of its work, 
THE SpEcTATOR has gone on from year to year benefiting com- 
panies, agents, policyholders and, in fact, all who are in any 
way connected with insurance. For over twenty-five years 
the present proprietors have been responsible for its manage- 





PAST 


AND PRESENT 

ment (the President of The Spectator Company having been 
continuously in the active service of THE SPECTATOR covering 
a period of over thirty-five years, while several others of the 
official staff have been identified with the paper for a quarter 
of a century), which accounts largely for the persistency with 
which its original aims have been adhered to. 

At the time of the establishment of Tue Spectator the 
business of insurance was virtually in its infancy. Fire in- 
surance then occupied first place in the estimation of the 
public ; and while life insurance had been in existence for some 
twenty-five years, it gave little indication of the tremendous 
development subsequent years have brought. 
dent insurance had been but just introduced, while industrial 
life insurance, suretyship and the various forms of miscellan- 
All have been developed 


Personal acci- 


eous insurance were then unknown. 
since the first issue of THE SpecTATOR, and much assistance in 
their establishment and growth has been rendered by this 
journal. 
propriate comment and articles by leading men in the busi- 
ness, THE SpEcTAToR has devoted much attention to the sta- 
This important feature of our 
work has steadily developed, so that it now covers the entire 


In addition to presenting the current news, with ap- 


tistical side of the business. 


range, not only as relates to analyses of annual reports, but 
also as to more scientific work in dealing with company ex- 
perience and questions affecting insurance risks. More 
valuable tabular matter is presented in the columns of THE 
SpecTAToR than in any other insurance journal, and many of 
our subscribers can and do testify to the great value of this 
one section of our work. The printing of articles by leading 
men in the business speedily led to the publication of standard 
insurance literature, which business so increased that in time 
The Spectator Company became, and still are, the largest pub- 
lishers of insurance works in the world, 

All through the career of Tue Specraror it has been its 
aim to promote, in every possible way, the interests of insur- 
ance, and it is a source of gratification to us to notice the tre- 
mendous strides which have been made by all classes of com- 
panies. Only one form of contract touches every phase of 
humanity, being the only contract that is certain to mature 
and that is the life insurance policy. During the past forty- 
five years life insurance has grown from an institution re- 
ceived with lurking suspicion to the most commanding figure 
in modern finance, in that it transfers to the new generation 
the results of the self-denial of the past. Last year the legal 
reserve companies of the United States paid to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries over $440,000,000, and are now protect- 
ing millions of persons through the benefits conferred by over 

















thirty-one millions of policies. These policies are backed by 
nearly four and one-half billion dollars of assets. The growth 
in assets from $175,000,000 in 1868 to $4,400,000,000 in 1912, 
while stupendous, yet tells only part of the story, for in the 
same period the companies have distributed under their con- 
tracts the vast sum of $6,500,000,000. To this great cause 
Tue Spectator has contributed in large measure through its 
persistent, conscientious and vigorous work in educating both 
public and agents to a realization of the value of life insur- 
ance. In our columns innumerable articles have appeared, 
many of which have subsequently, in leaflet form, proved of 
incalculable worth to the agent in enabling him to secure 
signatures on the application’s dotted line. As an instance of 
this enterprise we may cite the article appearing in the pres- 
ent QUINQUENNIAL NuMBER, and written especially for it, by 
the Hon. Wm. H. Taft, ex-President of the United States. 
The wide publicity which will be given this article through our 
columns and through the medium of the daily press through- 
out the country will result in benefits to life insurance com- 
panies and agents, and ultimately to policyholders, whose 
value cannot be calculated in terms of cold dollars and cents. 
The article contributed to the QUINQUENNIAL NUMBER five 
years ago by Ex-President Grover Cleveland received wide 
circulation, correspondingly benefiting the interest of insur- 
ance. Covering the period of its existence the columns of 
Tue Specravor have contained articles from the pens of other 
leading statesmen, prominent lawyers, clergymen, literary 
men, merchant princes and other well-known persons, giving 
their personal testimony to the value of life insurance. If 
no other benefit could be claimed as the result of our forty- 
five years’ work, we would feel amply repaid for our labors 
in the satisfaction that Tue Srecraror has been a potent in- 
fluence in spreading broadcast the advantages and benefits of 
life insurance. 

Comparing the status of fire insurance companies forty-five 
years ago with their condition to-day, tremendous advances 
in all essential items are noted. Referring only to companies 
licensed in New York State, which, however, transact per- 
haps eighty-five per cent of the total business of the country, 
some of the gains are, in round numbers, as follows: In capi- 
tal, $29,000,000 ; in assets, $568,000,000 ; in net surplus, $220,- 
000,000, and in net premiums, $280,000,000. Of these vast 
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increases, the following represent the gains of the last five 





years alone: In capital, $12,500,000; in assets, $225,000,000 ; 


in surplus, $118,000,000, and in premiums, $66,000,000. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the rate of progression in volume 


of business and in financial strength has increased materially 
in recent years. Fortunately, the last five-year period has 
contributed no such catastrophes as befell the companies when 
3altimore and San Francisco burned in 1904 and 1906, re- 
spectively. Since 1908 State regulation of rates has been 
given a trial, and, in one State, has proved so unsatisfactory 
that the rating law has been repealed. It is to be hoped that 
such paternalistic schemes will in future be given their quietus 
as fast as they crop out. 

Year after year witnesses the extension of the insurance 
idea to some new field, so that there is reasonable ground for 
believing that, eventually, every imaginable hazard will be 
covered by an insurance contract. Forty-five years ago the 
only casualty line covered was that of personal accident— 
which was then considered only necessary in case of a person 
taking a railroad journey. To-day there are numerous com- 
panies writing personal accident, health, liability, workmen’s 
compensation, plate glass, steam boiler, flywheel, credit, fidel- 
ity, surety, burglary, theft, automobile, sprinkler, live stock 
and many other forms, all of which have been developed since 
THe Specrator was established. It has been a pleasure to 
chronicle their rise and progress from almost insignificant be- 
ginnings to a point where the premium income of these com- 
panies for a single year exceeds $112,000,000. 

Finally, in presenting this QUINQUENNIAL NUMBER, com- 
memorating forty-five years of continued existence of THE 
SPECTATOR, we extend to our readers and patrons, and to all 
in any way interested in the great field of insurance, our 
heartiest good wishes for a continuation of prosperity in every 
branch of this most important business. The possibilities of 
expansion in all lines of insurance have not yet been reached, 
nor has its tremendous power for good been fully realized 
and availed of. As in the past forty-five vears, so in the 
future, THE SPECTATOR will devote itself to the upbuilding of 
the greatest beneficent business in the world, aiding the com- 
panies to develop it in the most scientific manner and by every 
legitimate means in its power will work in the best interests 
of sound practice and the most reliable methods of insurance. 


WOOD DODO ODO ODO ODL ODD 


A PERSISTENT hallucination of the insurance returmer and 
the impractical dreamer is that it is possible to write any con- 
siderable amount of life insurance without the more or less 
expensive intervention of the agent. The latest abortive at- 
tempt in this direction was that of the Postal Life Insurance 
Company, which has for a number of years been trying to 
write business and save agency expenses through the medium 
of newspaper and magazine advertising. In spite of the fact 
that the company is ably and aggressively managed, its efforts 
in that direction have not been successful, and its latest ex- 
pedient to produce the business which is essential to its con- 
tinuance is a tacit acknowledgment of that fact. The Postal 





now proposes to stimulate business by paying its policyholders 
five dollars for each application turned in and accepted by the 
company. It is to be feared, however, that this project will 
not prove much more effective than its advertising methods. 
In the first place, unless the policyholders of the Postal Life 
are more than usually altruistic, few of them will be found 
willing to do the work of an insurance agent for any such 
trivial sum, and, further than that, they would naturally hesi- 
tate to incur the penalties prescribed in most States for solicit- 
ing insurance without a certificate of authority. There is still 
a place in the scheme of human endeavor for the life insur- 
ance solicitor, and he is filling it to his own profit and to the 
general satisfaction of the insured and the public. 
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3y Hon. WILLIAM H. Tart, Ex-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Special Contribution to The Quinquennial Number) 


HAVE been asked by the Editors of Tur Srec- 
TATOR to say what I think about life insur- 
ance, and as | have thought a good deal about 
it, and, for a man of very moderate means, 
have invested a good deal in it, [ am quite 
willing to say what I do think about it, and 
why I favor it as one of the great institutions 


of modern society. 





Security ONE Morive FoR SAVING 
Two things must be provided for in order to induce men 
who have made money, or are making it, to save it. [irst, they 
must have confidence that, being saved, it can be kept in a 
This 


means not merely a condition of law and courts by which they 


safe place, so that they can have it when they would. 


can enforce the right of ownership and recover the money, 
but a security by which, without anything but the expression 
of a desire for it, the savings will be forthcoming. The ma- 
chinery must be evident which will retain the money where 
the owner can get at it and be sure to have it when he needs 
it. Hence, the enormous use of the savings banks for the 
deposit, by the comparatively poor, of small savings, which, 
in the aggregate, run up into billions of dollars, and far out- 
strip the total capital of the multi-millionaires whose ac- 
quisitions at times give so much concern to public-minded 
citizens. 


COMPENSATION IN FORM oF INTEREST SECOND Morive 

In addition to the security of payment, another element 
enters into the motive for saving, and that is the compensation 
paid to the saver for the use of what he has saved. In respect 
to this, of course, the greater the security, the less the interest. 
This principle is exemplified in the operation of the postal 
savings banks which have just been established in the United 
States, though they long had proved useful in foreign coun- 
tries. The postal savings bank is an institution to stimulate 
saving on the part of those who will trust no one except the 
government. 
secure government 
money—when they save it—by carrying it on their persons, 


They will trust no bank, and unless they can 
guaranty of return they will save their 
or by concealing it about their houses. As this is rather an 
unsafe method and frequently results in loss, it fails to stim- 
ulate savings as does the security offered by the government 
in a postal savings bank. The succession of events in the use 
of postal savings banks is instructive. After the ignorant 
foreigner, who trusts only the government and with whom 
security is of sole importance, has made deposits in the postal 


—— 


* Copyright, 1913, by The Spectator Company, New York. 





bank, he begins to learn, by the receipt of two per cent a year 
on his money, that there is some virtue in interest ; and study- 
ing the question more, he learns that he can secure greater in- 
terest at a savings bank, and this leads him to risk something 
in security to increase his returns, and so he becomes a de- 
positor in the savings bank. 


MADE 


These plain statements of fact that I have just made are 


Worvp’s Capital CHIEFLY Up oF SMALL SAVINGS 
commonplace and prosaic enough, and yet it is necessary to 
formulate them in order to bring home to the ordinary citizen 
what so frequently escapes him in dealing with economic ques- 
tions—that the capital of the world, upon which the business 
of the world is done, and which grows apace from year to 
year and is represented in new railroad construction, enlarged 
industries, manufactures, agricultural production and_ all 
forms of commercial progress, is not chiefly made up by the 
aggregation of a comparatively few large contributions from 
the so-called capitalists and bankers of the world, but it is 
made up far more through these innumerable agencies for 
saving the small deposits of the multitude. 


Lire INSURANCE A Most IMportANT INSTRUMENT IN AMASS- 
ING SMALL SAVINGS AND AppLyING THEM AS CAPITAL 
Life insurance is a somewhat more complicated and intri- 

cate machine for saving, but one which, in its way, is grow- 
ing to be as important as the savings bank. Life insurance 
presents peculiar advantages in securing a great amount of 
comparatively small savings by one of the largest classes in 
our social structure. I refer to the professional, salaried and 
skilled labor classes. 


PERMITS A TRANSMUTING OF ONE’S PROFESSIONAL SKILL 
Into Money 

The simple life insurance contract, by which, in consider- 
ation of the payment of a fixed sum per year during the life 
of the insured, the company agrees, at the end of that life, to 
pay the representative or family of the insured a certain sum, 
is really a plan by which the insured transmutes into money, 
to be paid at his death, a certain part of the value of his skill, 
experience and professional knowledge. Take a physician, 
who spends all the time of his life until he is twenty-five in 
preparing himself for his profession. During the next forty- 
five years certainly he must earn all that he possibly can, not 
only to enable him to live during that forty-five years and 
bring up a family, but also to accumulate something to rep- 
resent the value, as capital, of that which he spent his youth 
and young manhood to acquire in the way of professional skill. 
Suppose, now, that instead of living to be seventy, he dies at 








thirty-five; then he has lost, and his family have lost, that 
potentiality of earning a handsome income during thirty-five 
years that would have been his had he lived to the age of the 
Psalmist. But by sharing a part of his annual income in pre- 
miums for life insurance he secures the opportunity to appro- 
priate to the use of his family a partial money equivalent of 
his professional skill and experience for the probable length 
of his life, even though his life may be prematurely ended. 
The same thing is true of the salaried teacher, the salaried 
man engaged in any clerical or other skilled work, whether his 
income be called salary or wages. 


INSURANCE GIVES ONE MAN THE BENEFIT OF THE AVERAGE 
Lire or Many Heatriry MEN 

The insurance company, because it has a very large number 
of risks, by proper medical examination can exclude bad risks 
and fix the premiums to be paid so as to reduce the probability 
of loss on all the risks. In other words, the company averages 
and neutralizes the losses from the short-lived by the pre- 
miums received from the longer lives of others similarly situ- 
ated. The insured may thus acquire, through this adjustment 
by the insurance company, the benefit in money’s worth of the 
average chance of life of a large class of healthy men similarly 
situated. If a man lives, the more he contributes to his life 
insurance, the less it costs him per year, because the greater 
the dividends he will receive from the profits of the company 
itself, assuming that it is a mutual company, as many of the 
modern companies are. 


INSURANCE ONE OF GREAT BENEFITS OF MODERN SOCIETY 
FOR PROFESSIONAL AND SALARIED MEN AND WAGE- 
EARNERS 

| regard the opportunity that professional, salaried and 
skilled labor men have to invest in life insurance as one of 
the great benefits of our modern society. I would not mini- 
nize the advantage of life insurance to capitalists and busi- 
ness men, by insurance in various forms of policies, to make 
up for the possible losses they may suffer in their ordinary 
investments and business, but I am discussing the phase of 
life insurance that comes home to me with the greatest force. 


Crier Benerit or INSURANCE Contract Its DurEss-WIELD- 
ING Errect TO CoMPEL SAVINGS 

The most beneficial feature of life insurance seems to me to 
be the duress that the terms of the contract exercise over the 
policyholder to save. No matter how long he lives, the terms 
of the contract are such that, with the penalty of forfeiture 
for non-payment of premiums before each holder of a policy, 
he will strain every nerve and resort to every honorable re- 
source to have the money ready upon the day appointed to 
meet his annual premiums. It is this sense of obligation, 
stronger than any I know in our commercial and business 
world, that makes life insurance so useful to the great ma- 
jority of those who resort to it and assume its burdens. Your 
income may be such at one time that you lightly assume the 
obligation. At another time, when your expenses increase, 
the burden of the payment becomes heavier ; but the very ex- 
istence of the burden is a restraint upon the increase of ex- 
penses and works always for the benefit of the insured and his 
family. 
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Of course, life insurance has a great many other uses than 
the mere provision against the death of the salaried and pro- 
fessional class, and it has a great many forms different from 
that of the straight life policy ; but they all of them necessarily 
involve the principle of saving of the premiums contributed 
for a long time and investing them in dividend-paying invest- 
ments until the event happens, upon which either the principal 
or dividends are to be paid to the policyholder. 


ANOTHER Boon oF Lire INSURANCE A. MEANS OF AVOIDING 
Worry 

Life insurance confers another great boon upon men of 
small or no means, but of good earning capacity. It serves to 
save and husband their nervous vitality. One of the greatest 
causes for waste in the exercise of human energy is nervous 
worry. Where worry only stimulates to a greater effort and 
more thorough preparation, it is useful, but where it goes far 
beyond this and burns up nervous vitality unnecessarily it is 
waste without return. There is no cause that I know of that 
works on a conscientious man who loves his wife and his 
children so much as the prospect of leaving them helpless in 
the world and dependent on others; and there is nothing 
comparable to the relief from this worry that the instru- 
mentality of life insurance offers to a man who has a family 
and who has only his brain and his hands to support them 
from year to year, and who must regard his possible death as 
the launching of those near and dear to him upon a helpless 
sea of trouble and want. If, by provident contribution from 
his annual income, he can secure, upon his possible death, the 
immediate payment of money enough to enable his family to 
live and to keep the wolf from the door and to educate the 
children until they are self-supporting, then the burden of 
worry and of interference with his peace of mind and with 
his working capacity is lifted from him; he is in the happy 
frame of mind and can say that, measured by dollars, he is 
more valuable to his family dead than alive. The perception 
of these truths by a great number of people in every com- 
munity is what explains the enormous amounts now invested 
in life insurance in this country. 


Ricgut AND Duty oF THE STATE TO SUPERVISE INSURANCE 
SUSINESS 

Life insurance is so large a business and enters so minutely 
into the happiness of hundreds of thousands of individuals 
that the State may properly claim the right to supervise it, to 
impose upon it restrictions for the security of those who ought 
to be its beneficiaries and may be its victims, and by constant 
examination to see to it that the millions and billions of money 
entrusted to the companies engaged in this work are properly 
invested for the benefit of those whose faith in the honesty of 
the company managers has led to their straining every nerve 
to meet the annual premiums on the policies which they have 
taken out. 


INVESTIGATION OF ABUSES BY THE ARMSTRONG COMMITTEE 


In the expansion of business in-the twenty-five years be- 
tween 1880 and 1905 and the enormous increase in invest- 
ments of all kinds growing out of the profits that accrued 
from the expansion of the country’s commercial, agricultural 
and industrial activities, a spirit of intense and unhealthy com- 
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the management of some insurance 


companies, prompted by the great business advantage which the 


control of enormous funds, furnished by new business, gave 


to their managers, and it is not surprising that the ease with 


which profits in that period were earned should lead to abuses 


and lack of care in the management of the trust funds of some 


of the companies. There followed an investigation by the 
Armstrong Committee of the New York Legislature, and by 


the keen analytical in- 
quiriesof the then Mr. 
Hughes, since Gov- 
ernor, and now Mr. 
Justice Hughes, the 
defects in the man- 
agement of the vari- 
ous insurance com- 
panies were disclosed. 
Improper methods in 
the payment of too 
high commissions to 
agents were shown, 
and restrictions upon 
basiness by — statute 
were suggested which 
would render more 
secure the capital in- 
vested and more cer- 
tain the return to the 
policyholder of what 
was due him under 
his contract. A great 
sensation attended 
these investigations, 
and waste and ex- 
travagance were 
shown; but it cannot 
he said that any such 
real dishonesty in 
management was 
made out as to call for 
criminal prosecution, 
or to justify all the 
reports that were rife, 
and profoundly  af- 
fected public opinion, 
The report of the 
committee declared 
that reforms in the 
way of statutory re- 
straints were needed ; 
and these, under the 
Hughes in New York 


restraints than those of other States, would be put at a disad- 
vantage with foreign companies not directly subject to the 
New York statutes in their general business; but the busi- 
ness, while it suffered for a year or two, has now grown to be 
stronger and has expanded, as it ought to expand, with the 
growth of the country and the wealth of the country, and it 
continues to be a most important factor in the stimulation of 
saving and the application of the savings of the comparatively 

poor to constitute 














the producing wealth 
of the whole coun- 
try. 

The investigations 
made by the Arm- 
strong Committee and 
other authorities, in- 
stead of restraining 
or repressing the in- 
surance business, 
have served to put it 
on a healthier and a 
sounder basis, and 
have brought about 
greater confidence on 
the part of the policy- 
holders than ever in 
the honest manage- 
ment of the vast sums 
that are entrusted to 
those who control 
these great com- 
panies, 

In 1909 the Insur- 
ance Superintendent 
of New York re- 
ported that the best 
statistics of compar- 
ative economy war- 
ranted the statement 
that im thirty-four 
companies, doing busi- 
ness in New York, 
there had been a sav- 
ing to policyholders 
during the year 1go8 
Of $4,864,500 in ac- 
quisition expenses 
and of $4,817,500 in 
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effective administration of Governor 
and his recommendations to the legis- 


lature, were brought about. Subsequently, some of the lim- 


itations were found to be too drastic and were modified. 


Errect Upon THE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


For a time the business of life insurance suffered a halt, and 


it was supposed and complained that the New York insurance 


companies, subjected, as they were, to somewhat more severe 








TAFT AT YALE UNIVERSITY general management 
expenses, a total of 
$9,862,000 over what would have been expended, other things 
being equal, if the limitations imposed by the New York in- 
surance law had not existed, and that of this amount over 
$1,650,000 represented savings in one year to policyholders 
who were citizens of the State of New York. 

The general conclusion of the Insurance Superintendent 
was that the business of life insurance had been purged of 


+ This is the latest portrait taken of Mr. Taft, he having sat for this photo 


graph, in college gown and cap, at the request of Tue Spectator. 
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much that was undesirable, and, to the safety which has long 
been a characteristic of insurance in the large New York 
companies, has been added a prospect of increasing economy 
and of increasing returns to policyholders which should add to 
the prestige of these institutions and greatly benefit the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The reports of all companies doing business in New York 
for the years 1910, 1911 and 1912 fully bear this out. Thus, 
the percentage of dividends paid to premiums before and after 
the agitation and investigation is shown by the statistics to be, 
for New York State companies : 

Per Cent 


in companies of other States doing business in New York : 
Per Cent 
oT SERRE ES ECL eee Te Y.2 
NOES in esd Cueee eas hyo seen 13.0 


and in all companies : 


OE 4s eee as 7.5 
DOTA sh sea see a ere he 14.8 


These figures are to be considered in the light of the fact 
that, in the New York companies especially, a large amount of 
deferred dividend business matured in the last seven years 
which had been contracted for years before the investigation, 
and this accounts in a considerable measure for the increased 
volume of the dividends. Still, it is a matter of fact that on 
annual dividend policies, which such a circumstance would not 
affect, the companies are declaring much higher dividends 
than in the past. 


The new business of all the companies operating in New. 


York and making report of their total business 


Ce Leer rrr renner Fe 


In 1906 was...... AES ne ee aso” 2,890,820,205 

Se of ae ere ee ee 948,599,791 
The new business from that time increased 

until in 1912 it amounted to........ . 1,642,065,214 
which is still less than in the years 1905 

(above) and 1903 and 1904, when they 

were: 

ND a wees 4164 DE RIERA ERLE 1,801,949,802 

NONE cies i so soi cece Menor rn See 1,682,417,249 


In the comparison of new business written in 1903-4-5 with 
the business written in 1912, no allowance is made for the fact 
that the Armstrong law limits the amount of new business 
which may be written in any one year, 

To see the great change for the better in the whole insur- 
ance business, we should compare the figures as to dividends, 
premiums and new business of companies doing business in 
New York in 1905 with those of 1912, which are as follows: 


IQIl2 1905 
Dividends ......... -osos> $88,354,106 $35,741,700 
oo, eee ree 3,466,552,483 2,241,211,984 
SO nee eee » 597,202,210 490,417,883 
New business ........... 1,642,065,214 1,656,227,251 
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The much greater percentage of increase in dividends, 
as compared with that of the increases in premiums and 
new business, is most impressive, and strongly testifies to 
the now greater conservatism and care in the management 
of the companies, and justifies and vindicates the strengthened 
confidence of the public in the trustees of those invested sav- 
ings of the people of the country that takes the form of pre- 
miums in life insurance. 

It is to the lasting credit of the American people that they 
are coming more and more to realize the necessity for life in- 
surance and are in constantly increasing numbers availing 
themselves of its benefits. This fact is significant of the love 
of home and family that characterizes the average American, 
and of the sense of responsibility that is his highest domestic 
virtue. 

In the last five years the growth of the total life insurance 
business of the country has been phenomenal. The new busi- 
ness written and paid for in 1907 amounted to $1,939,000,000, 
as against $2,887,000,000 in 1911, while the business paid for 
in 1912 was $3,232,871,138. At the close of 1907 there was in 
force $14,080,000,000 of ordinary and industrial life insurance 
in the United States. [Four years later this had grown to the 
enormous sum of $18,002,000,000, and the total amount of in- 
surance in force at the end of the year 1912 was $19,218,263,- 
143. Vast as these sums are, they represent but a portion of 
the insurable value of the lives of our citizens, and there is a 
rich field for the further cultivation of savings by these means. 


Tue Part oF THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES DoNE WELL 


On the whole, the life insurance companies are doing their 
part in the evolution of this great business with conspicuous 
ability and with admirable fidelity to the trust imposed in them. 
They can hardly have a greater responsibility. Their difficult 
task is to guard the accumulated trust funds, now nearly four 
and a half billion of dollars, with the most s¢érupulous watch- 
fulness, to keep them invested with due regard to productive- 
ness and absolute security, and, finally, to carry out with exact 
justice the provisions of contracts as they mature from day 
to day on into the distant future. This is a labor of the 
highest importance to the community at large. They must be 
alert to detect treachery and dishonesty, within the company, 
and fraud and conspiracies without. With many conflicting 
laws in the several States, they must carry on their business in 
conformity with such laws as best they may. They must de- 
cide the border line between liberality to their policyholders, 
in the matter of policy provisions, and what might be unsafe at 
times of excessive mortality or financial stress. 


PLANS OF SOME COMPANIES TO PROMOTE GENERAL HYGIENE 


It appears that some of the life insurance companies are 
carrying on educational plans looking to the conservation of 
life and health which cannot fail to be of great practical value 
to the whole country. Trained statisticians study and classify 
the conditions bearing upon mortality and disease in different 
sections of the country and under various industrial condi- 
tions, and, as a result of their investigations, steps are taken 
to improve hygienic regulations in communities and to abate 
the dangers incident to unhealthy occupations. 
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('NFOUNDED PREJUDICES AGAINST INSURANCE COMPANIES 
AND OTHER CORPORATIONS 

There is a very strong prejudice against all corporations, and 
this includes insurance companies and railroad companies. In 
so far as the methods of these corporations have been properly 
subject to criticism a feeling of antagonism by the public is 
justified ; but in many instances and generally it goes beyond 
this, and it ought to moderate the feeling much and restore 
a desire to do justice to such corporations to have it under- 
stood what a large part of the money of insurance companies 
represents the savings of the many. Thus, there are 20,000,- 
000 policyholders in American life insurance companies to- 
day, which itself speaks for the number of poor and com- 
paratively poor persons who are interested in the capital and 
prosperity of insurance companies. Then the insurance com- 
panies have invested a large part of this capital in corporate 
investments. Thus the insurance companies doing business in 
New York own one-eighth of all the bonds issued by the rail- 
road companies of this country, and their ownership of other 
securities of corporations is equally important. The signifi- 
cance of this should be brought home to the public at large 
in order to mitigate strong anti-capitalistic feeling, which 
really brings about injustice and tends to halt prosperity. 


THE People Own THis CouNtRy—Nor THE MILLIONAIRES 
The people ought to know that it is the people, after all, that 
own this country, and it is their savings and their capital that 


New Haven, April 18, 1913. 


THE MONTHLY INCOME POLICY 

IEE INSURANCE demands as a prime essential 
security for the home and family of the insured— 
security which shall endure as long as the family 
No provision, however ample, can produce 





exists. 
that result if the investment and care of the proceeds of the 
policy are left to the beneficiaries. ew widows have the ex- 
perience or business ability to safely invest and keep invested 
the amount left to them, either in the form of life insurance 
or otherwise, by their husbands; and there are contingencies 
other than investment losses to be considered by the prudent 
man, whose greatest desire is that his family shall be ade- 
quately and permanently provided for after his death, 

This want has been met by the monthly income policy, 
which the late President John I. Dryden in the Prudential 
Insurance Company brought prominently to the fore a few 
years ago, and which is now very generally adopted by life 
insurance companies. Under the terms of this policy a stated 
sum is paid each month to the beneficiary for life, or for a 
definite period, and this sum is not assignable and can in no 
way be diverted from the purpose for which it was intended. 
The insurance company is, to this extent, the executor and 
trustee of the insured, and, if the insurance is placed in any 
sound and reliable company, no conceivable happening can 
prevent its prompt and regular payment. This meets the re- 
quirements of the comparatively poor man, who can in this 
way make it certain that, in case of his death, his widow will 
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run the great enterprises of this country, and not that of a 
few individuals, and that legislation intended to strike at capi- 
tal to restrict its beneficial use by the people is a blow at them- 


selves, 


Toran Assets oF LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES A BULWARK 


At the end of the year 1911 the total admitted assets of the 
legal reserve life insurance companies doing business in the 
United States amounted to $4,165,148,290, and by the first of 
January, 1913, these assets had grown to be $4,404,744,039. 
This enormous sum, accumulated from every part of the coun- 
try, and from all classes of citizens, is not only a bulwark 
against future want and poverty, but it is an ever-increasing 
source of prosperity in the present. As it must be invested 
in order to carry out its purpose, it builds our railroads and 
our factories, finances our industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, and distributes its potent streams in every direction, 
as irrigation spreads fertility in an arid land. It is one of the 
greatest modern instances of the power of a great people act- 
ing together for good, 


Wee 


om << 


be able to maintain the home, and of the well-to-do or rich 
man, who is thus assured that the insurance portion of his 
estate will neither be lost nor dissipated, and that his family 
can continue to live in the manner to which they have been ac- 
customed, 

Important features of this policy are the “trust” and non- 
assignable clauses. ‘Take the case of a widow who, for busi- 
ness or other reasons, might want to realize the commuted 
value of her monthly instalments. Under the trust provision 
of the policy she could not do this, and the possibility of losing 
it all is thus averted. Nor could she assign the benefits, as 
this is prevented by the non-assignable clause. In this respect 
the monthly income policy is similar to a pension from the 
government, for neither principal nor income can be impaired, 
encumbered or diverted from its intended purpose. 





PENDING legislation on workmen’s compensation in several 
States has been complicated and delayed by the exorbitant 
demands of labor organizations, whose unreasoning prejudice 
against the stock liability companies and unscientific theories 
have opposed every reasonable bill that has been introduced. 
It would be well for working men to understand that there is 
a limit to the burdens which any industry can bear and that 
excessive compensation for accidental injuries must result in 
either lower wages to those who are uninjured or the closing 
of the plants on which it is imposed. 
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A BURDEN WHICH POLICYHOLDERS SHOULD REFUSE TO BEAR 


By WittiamMm ALEXANDER, SECRETARY EQuITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Christian, the hero of “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” during the 
first part of his journey towards 
the Celestial City carried a heavy 
burden on his back. 

It was a dramatic moment in 
his career when that burden 
rolled from his shoulders and he 
was free. 

very man who has insured 
his life carries a burden of taxa- 





tion on his shoulders whether he 
knows it or not; and, in the inter- 
ests of those dependent on him for support, he should unite 
with the hundreds of thousands of others who carry similar 
burdens, to get rid of them, or at least to reduce their weight. 

Heretofore policyholders have carried this burden unwit- 
tingly, because they have not been taxed directly. Their 
ignorance about the constitution of a life insurance company 
has blinded their eyes to the fact that taxes paid by the com- 
pany have ultimately come out of their own pockets. 

The average policyholder regards a life insurance company 
as if it were a great shop from which he buys a commodity, 
just as a man buys sugar or tea from his grocer. 

He has a vague notion that his interests and those of the 
company are antagonistic ; that he may be overcharged if he is 
not wide awake; that if he suffers any loss it will be of ad- 
vantage to the company, and that if he is not protected by 
stringent laws the company will take advantage of him. 

ven legislators have taken this view and most of the in- 
surance laws have been framed, not to protect the company 
and its policyholders as a body, but to secure advantages for 
those who retire or to grant special privileges to favored indi- 
viduals at the expense of their fellows, 

As a matter of fact, the interests of the company and the 
interests of its policyholders are identical. In attacking the 
company, legislators have often unintentionally wounded the 
policyholders, 

All this is due to misapprehension ; for the company and its 
policyholders are one—the members of the organization are 
the company. 

It is true that every insurance company is given corporate 
form and that its affairs are conducted by a board of directors 
and a staff of expert officials, but the object is not to deprive 
policyholders of their rights. It is, on the contrary, to guard 
their interests, give permanence to their organization and pro- 
vide for the economical and efficient conduct of their business. 

Men associated together for any purpose do no less than 
this. 





A social club, for example, has its officers and board of 
governors, 

If the steward of a club proves dishonest, it does not follow 
that the club should be assailed. The true remedy is to get 
an honest servant in place of the unfaithful steward. Thus 
it should be with an insurance company. 

[f a club should accumulate a surplus and if extravagant 
management should result, the remedy would not be to pre- 
vent the further accumulation of surplus, but to exercise econ- 
omy in its use. Some years ago a law was proposed under 
which the insurance companies would have been forced to 
distribute forthwith all their surplus except a small percent- 
age. Fortunately, this law was modified. And disaster was 
thus averted ; for the opinion has been expressed by competent 
observers that if the law had remained as originally proposed 
several well managed companies would have succumbed dur- 
ing the panic of 1907. 

Consider one or two additional illustrations : 

If, when the member of a club chooses to retire, he should 
be permitted to take with him the whole or the greater part 
of his initiation fee and annual dues, those who continue in 
the organization would very properly feel that they had been 
discriminated against. But this is practically the situation of 


a life insurance company when a member deserts the organiza- 


tion. The law takes pains to see that he shall be given the 
whole or the greater part of the reserve on his policy, with- 
out regard to the effect upon the steadfast members who con- 
tinue. 

If the member of a club should be given unlimited credit, it 
would be at the expense of his fellows. But the law throws 
its protecting arm around the policyholder who seeks accom- 
modation or special favors, and little or no consideration is 
given to the members in general who are prompt and business- 
like in their dealings with the company. 

Thus it will be seen that a life insurance company is more 
like a club than a shop. The policyholders are much more 
than customers—they are, in a sense, proprietors. 

Now, let us assume that a law had been passed under which 
all social clubs would be taxed so heavily that it would be 
necessary to increase the annual dues of their members. What 
would be the result? All the clubs in the country would com- 
bine and use such influence as they could bring to bear to get 
rid of the burden, 

Social clubs are not thus taxed, but life insurance companies 
are, P 

Why, then, do not the members of all the companies in 
every community throughout the length and breadth of the 
land rise up and protest against this taxation? It is because 
they either overlook the fact that these taxes are imposed, or 
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they imagine that in some way the companies are able to pay 
them without cost to the policyholders. One reason for this 
misapprehension is that the premiums charged by the com- 
They may note that 
‘(dlivi- 


panies are not increased by these taxes. 
their refunds or return premiums (properly called 
dends”) are reduced, but they do not know that they are re- 
duced because these taxes are levied, 

Most of the States tax the life insurance companies for the 
purpose of paying the expenses of the State Insurance De- 


partments. Moderate taxation for that purpose is commend- 
able, but in most cases the taxes collected are far in excess of 
the cost of conducting the various Insurance Departments. 
Consequently, a large proportion of the money thus obtained 
is used for other purposes. 

Savings bank deposits are not taxed. 
be. The people should be encouraged to lay by their savings 


That is as it should 


for future needs. 

Why, then, should those who seek to protect the widow, the 
orphan, the helpless and the aged by means of life insurance 
be subjected to such heavy burdens ? 

Why should thrift be taxed ? 

Why should the provident be penalized and the improvident 
favored ? 

Why should the institution which has done most to exten: 
civilization and relieve the Nation and State of expensive 
burdens be retarded in its progress? The money saved by 
thrifty people and put into life insurance exercises more in- 
fluence in reducing crime and in emptying jails, asylums and 
poorhouses than any other influence. Therefore, should not 
life insurance be encouraged by the government and not ob- 
structed and retarded by it? 

Heretofore these savings have been taxed indirectly both 
by the State and by the National Government. The State 
taxes the premium income of the companies and the National 
Government has, during recent vears through its “Corporation 
Tax,” placed an additional burden on the shoulders of policy- 
holders. 

The income tax bill which Congress now has under consid- 
eration does not relieve the insurance companies of the State 
taxes, but it does propose to relieve them of the existing cor- 


poration tax. If it stopped there men of prudence who are 
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HIRTY years ago one of the most annoying and 
perplexing questions with which business men 








had to contend was the frequent appeals that 
were made to them to act as sureties on the bonds 





of their friends and associates. To comply with 
these requests might mean serious loss or impairment of 
credit ; to refuse them was often difficult, and they themselves 
were frequently in a position where they must ask similar ac- 
commodations. To-day that problem has been practically 
eliminated by the surety companies, which write bonds avail- 
able for every contingency that can arise in business and which 
are accepted by every State, municipality, court or corporation. 


The first company organized for the purpose of writing 
surety business in the United States was the American Surety 
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trying to provide for the future of their dependents by means 
of life insurance would rejoice. 

But unfortunately, this new bill, while relieving these peo- 
ple of the burden of the corporation tax, substitutes in place 
of ita far heavier burden than has ever been imposed before. 

The proposed law in its relation to life insurance is vague 
and ambiguous, and it is believed that its framers have not in- 
tended to increase materially the burden already borne by pol- 
icyholders. 

But every law is enforced, not according to the intention of 
its framers, but according to the literal meaning of the lan- 
guage used; and this bill not only provides for the indirect 
taxation of policyholders through the companies, but for their 
direct taxation under their insurance policies, 

This taxation appears to strike in several places: 

1. By taxing the premiums paid, on the theory that the premiums 
come out of income, 

2. By taxing the annual refund (or “dividend”) which is not really 
income, but a return to the policyholder at the end of the year of the 
part of his premium that has not been used; and 

3. By proposing to tax the insurance to be paid at the maturity of 
the policy. 

The bill is now before the House of Representatives and 
may be modified there if the representatives of the people so 
elect. If not, it can be modified in the Senate, to which it 
must go from the House. 

But if the millions of insured persons throughout the United 
States are apathetic and fail to protest against the injustice of 
imposing such heavy taxes upon their savings, how can it be 
expected that their representatives in Congress will think for 
them, and act for them, at a time when other interests are 
clamoring for changes, which may or may not be worthy ? 

The companies have sought a hearing, but thus far without 
avail. 

Is it not, therefore, not only the privilege, but the duty, of 
every policyholder who has the interests of his family at heart, 
to use such influence as he can properly exert to avert, if pos- 
sible, this threatened evil? 
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Company, which was incorporated in 1884 and began business 
in that year. Henry D. Lyman, who had been connected 
with the Post Office Department at Washington, was the 
originator of the plan, and is entitled to the credit of being the 
father of surety insurance in this country. The company at 
the start wrote fidelity bonds guaranteeing the honesty of em- 
ployees of banks and other corporations and also wrote con- 
tract and court bonds. The Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
organized in 1876 to conduct miscellaneous lines of insurance, 
was also a pioneer in the surety business. Since that time 
the business has grown to great dimensions and to-day more 
than a dozen companies are doing a prosperous business along 
these lines. | 

The New York Insurance Department makes a distinction 
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between surety and fidelity insurance and requires the com- 
panies to make separate reports on each branch of business. 
In outlining the general nature of the business, therefore, it 
may be well to consider fidelity and surety bonds under 


separate heads, 
Mipetiry Bonps 

lidelity bonds, as their name indicates, guarantee the fidelity 
of people occupying positions of trust. The business in its 
early days consisted principally in bonding employees of finan- 
cial institutions, cashiers, executors, trustees, etc. The bond- 
ing of public officials was considered extra hazardous, and 
comparatively little was done on this line until, in 1890, Edwin 
Warfield organized the Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland. Mr. Warfield believed that public officials were 
as trustworthy as officers or employees of banks or other cor- 
porations, and it was his purpose to specially cultivate this 
field. The success of the company has justified his theory, 
and now this class of business is sought by all companies and, 
where carefuly selected, is a source of considerable profit. 
There were difficulties in the way of this undertaking at the 
outset, for the Federal laws did not permit any but personal 
sureties and but few States authorized the acceptance of cor- 
porations upon bonds of their officials or in court proceedings. 
These obstacles were finally overcome, however, by securing 
the necessary legislation. 

In a paper read before the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners at Milwaukee in 1898, President War- 
field of the Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland, sum- 
marized the advantages of corporate fidelity bonds as follows: 

1. It relieves business men and persons possessing property from the 
necessity of saying “no” to friends and relatives who may ask them 
to qualify on bonds of various kinds, which, if they did, would create 


a contingent liability, impair their financial credit and involve a possble 


loss. 

2. It enables heirs and next of kin to become trustees, executors 
and administrators of the estates of their deceased relatives, and to 
keep the management thereof in the hands of those most interested 
in a speedy, cheap and proper settlement. 

3. It relieves those required to give bonds from incurring obligations 
by asking friends to become surety for them, and which they would 
feel bound to reciprocate when the opportunity offered. 

4. It removes all liability or excuse for undue influence being exer- 
cised over bank officers, railroad employees, contractors and public 
officials by those becoming surety for such officials. 

5. It insures a supervision over a person bonded, or the estate or 
interest involved, that will be an incentive to right doing and a proper 
accounting. 

6. It guarantees prompt payment of losses, avoids litigation and 
enables the official or employer to know the responsibility of the 
security furnished them. 

7. It often enables persons who have no property or friends of 
financial standing to obtain positions of trust and emolument. 


The obvious advantages of corporate suretyship secured a 
wide demand for it and in comparatively few years the busi- 
ness has grown to great proportions. From the point of view 
of the companies it has been generally profitable, although ex- 
treme care in underwriting and the selection of risks is 
necessary. 

SurEtY Bonps 


This is a most complex line of insurance with an infinite 
amount of detail, and it is only possible to give a brief 
synopsis of its various forms in the limits of this article. The 
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principal lines, so far as volume of business is concerned, are 
contract bonds, court bonds and depository bonds; but many 
other lines are written, such as license and permit bonds, ex- 
cise, forgery, United States customs and internal revenue and 
a great varicty of what are generally classified as indemnity 
bonds, 

A contract bond is one given for the faithful performance 
of a contract, and it guarantees the completion of a building 
contract, furnishing materials or the maintenance of the con- 
dition of the work for a stated time after its completion, 

Court bonds are of two general classes—fiduciary bonds and 
those given by a party to litigation to enable him to pursue a 
legal remedy. The former include bonds of receivers, 
trustees, guardians, etc. Bonds of the second class are of 
great variety, one of the more common forms being a bond 
superseding a judgment pending an appeal. The premium for 
this class of bonds is a service charge only, and the company 
must be satisfactorily secured by the deposit of money, se- 
curity or otherwise before writing bonds of this sort. 

Depository bonds are given to secure the prompt repayment 
of funds deposited in banks. These bonds are frequently re- 
quired by States, municipalities and public officials. 

License and permit bonds are those required by States and 
municipalities when a license is given to carry on certain lines 
of business, such as saloons, pawnbrokers, etc. Other forms 
of bonds are those guaranteeing railroads and transportation 
companies the payment of freight charges, guaranteeing pay- 
ment of rental under a lease and guaranteeing banks against 
forgery. 

GROWTH AND VOLUME OF THE BUSINESS 

The above is a partial classification of the different kinds of 
fidelity and surety bonds issued by American companies. _ It 
is necessarily incomplete, but it will serve to give a general 
idea of the nature of the business. Its volume and growth in 
recent years are shown by the following table, giving (1) the 
net premiums received by all the companies doing this class of 
business during the five years from 1908 to 1812, inclusive; 
(2) losses paid plus claim expenses during the same period, 
and (3) the percentage of losses to premiums: 


Premiums. Losses. Percentage. 
COORG nk eG $12,630,912 $3,826,427 30.5 
RMD ea tenia e ware 13,283,093 3,200,045 24.0 
ISRO Nios ceiaa ns 15,473,057 2,814,809 18.1 
SDV rain cae aiesinhati es 16,958,051 4,980,430 29.3 
WD cs Saco eaet ses 16,904,977 4,836,555 28.6 





THE recent disaster in Ohio gives a terrible emphasis to 
Mr. Wilson’s article on “Flood Insurance,” published on an- 
other page of this issue. It proves his contention that there 
is an absolute necessity for insurance protection against this 
hazard ; and enterprise is seldom long lacking in this country 
to supply any demand. The enormous property loss resulting 
from this flood can only be compared to that of the world’s 
historic conflagrations, and the distribution of such loss is the 
principal function of insurance. There would be no difficulty 
in writing any amount of business if there was any responsi- 
ble company or organization insuring against damage by 
floods to-day, and most people exposed to this hazard would 
cheerfully pay any reasonable rate for protection. 
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HE 


modest 





clerk. 


Chicago [ had been employed as electrical 
inspector by Osborne Howes, Jr., then secretary of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, and had suggested the Labora- 
tory idea, but the Boston Board at that time had preferred to 
have the small amount of test work which it required under- 


taken by a local engineering 
firm. On coming to Chicago 
in 1893, as electrician of the 
Chicago Underwriters’ As- 
sociation to solve some prob- 
lems in connection with au- 
tomatic fire alarm service in 
Chicago and inspect  elec- 
trical installations at the 
World's Fair, I again ad- 
vanced the Laboratory idea 
and the little room over the 
horses of the Salvage Corps 
was the result. The work 
was extended to embrace the 
territory of the Western 
Union as well as the Chicago 
Board, the organization ‘he- 
ing called the Underwriters’ 
Electrical Bureau and oper- 
ated as a joint effort of the 
two organizations, Major C. 
KE. Bliven being chairman of 
the Union Committee at thie 
tine and Edward M. Teall 
president of the 
Board. W. S. Boyd, my 
first helper, is now secretary 


Chicago 


of the Western Association of Electrical Inspectors and elec- 
Franklin H. Wentworth, my 
first field man, is now secretary of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and Bradshaw Squires, my first boy in the 
Laboratory, is now a successful manufacturer’s agent and 


trical inspector of the Union. 


jobber on the Pacific Coast. 
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beginning 


Monroe street, Chicago. 


LABORATORIES, 


By W. H. Merritt, MANAGER 


of Underwriters’ 


Laboratories was a bench, a table, some 
electrical measuring instruments and a 
few chairs located on the third floor of 
l‘ire Insurance Patrol Station No. 1, on 
The staff con- 
sisted of the writer, one helper and a 
’reviously to taking up work in 
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The electrical testing work we turned out began to attract 
attention outside of the Central Western territory and, to- 
gether with reports of electrical fires and model report blanks, 
gained us a small allowance from the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the name being changed to the Electrical Bu- 
National 
made its appearance, and W, C, 


Shortly after acetylene gas 
Robinson, then sprinkler 


inspector for the Chicago Underwriters’ Association, was 
detailed for examination and test work of acetylene gen 
erators under the Union Committee, of which R. M. Bissell 
was chairman. At about this time Major Bliven retired from 
business, I]. C. Eddy was appointed chairman of: the Union 


the fune 


tions of the Committee were 


Committee and 
extended to cover the whole 
field of fire protection and 
fire prevention engineering. 
The work 
taken over; and as similar 


acetylene was 
work in acetylene had been 
undertaken independently in 
Boston and Atlanta, conflict 
ing reports naturally began 
to appear, and at a New 
York conference called by 
Henry H. Hall, chairman of 
the National Board Commit- 
formed the 
mittee of Consulting [ngi- 
neers of the National Boarid 
of Fire Underwriters, with 
C. A. Hexamer of Philadel- 
the 
writer as secretary, one of 
the provisos of the organiza- 
tion being that all of the test 
work of the 
should be done in Chicago. 
This Engi- 
neers its 


tee, we Com- 


phia as chairman and 


Committee 


Committee of 
was restricted in 


work to the hazards of lighting and heating other than elec- 
trical, as the electrical work had been nationalized even be- 
fore the Laboratory idea gained a foothold by the formation 
of the Underwriters’ National Electric Association, Major 
Bliven being its first president, H. C. Eddy, his successor, C. 


M. Goddard, secretary, and F, E, Cabot chairman of the Elec- 











trical Committee. This increase in the extent and scope of 
our work necessitated larger quarters and, after leasing va- 
rious premises to supplement the space at the patrol house, we 
finally moved from under the hospitable roof of Superintend- 
ent Sheppard and consolidated our efforts in a two-story and 
basement brick building with yard space adjoining, located at 
67 East Twenty-first street, Chicago. This building had been 
previously used as a gymnasium and 
boys’ school, was well suited to our 
needs at that time, and seemed when 
we moved into it almost too large for 
the enterprise. With this change in 
location I resigned my position with 
the Chicago Board to devote my entire 
time to the laboratory work and the 
work of the Union Committee. 


NATIONAL I*tRE PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION 

Our next advance came under the 
auspices of the National I‘ire Protec- 
tion Association, which formed a Com- 
mittee on Devices and Materials to 
cover the field of fire protection appli- 
ances, with W. C. Robinson as chair- 
man and the writer as secretary. U. C. 
Crosby was president of the National 
lire Protection Association when this 
movement started and Everett Crosby 
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laborious, and opinions pretty well established on the merits 
of the articles we were undertaking to criticise. We were 
aided by the facts that these opinions, while positive, were 
not uniform and by our ability to demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of our own conclusions by test methods much more 


elaborate than those previously employed. By making con- 


siderable progress toward uniformity and efficiency in this 





secretary. Mr, Robinson had returned 
to sprinkler work for the Chicago 











Board following his inauguration of the 
acetylene testing, but at about the time 
of the formation of the National [ire 
Protection Committee he decided to 
cast his fortunes with mine in the up- 
building of the laboratories and took 
charge of our fire protection engineer- 
ing as chief engineer. Fitzhugh Tay- 
lor (now Prof, Taylor, of Armour In- 
stitute of Technology) came with us at 
about the same time as consulting en- 
gineer. 

Our next step was to incorporate un- 
der the laws of Illinois, the State grant- 





ing us a charter “to establish and main- 
tain laboratories for the examination 
and testing of appliances and to enter 
into contracts with the owners and 
manufacturers of such appliances and 
devices respecting the recommendation 














thereof to insurance organizations.” 
This was in November, 1go1. Our 
work in electricity, acetylene, gasolene and other hazards 
had won pretty general recognition, and we had made a 
good beginning on protective appliances, including auto- 
matic sprinklers, hand fire extinguishers, fire doors and 
fire windows. Progress in the latter field was slower be- 
cause the subjects were not new, the test work much more 


POWER PLANT FOR CREATING DRAFT CONDITIONS 


work, as we had in the subjects previously delegated to 
us by the National Board, we won the wholesale sup- 
port of that body, so that in 1903 its minor appropria- 
tions to us for specific uses were replaced by a_ general 
appropriation for the upbuilding of the institution along broad 
lines. 
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PERMANENT QUARTERS SECURED. 

In 1904 the Twenty-first street schoolhouse, which had 
seemed so spacious a few years before, proved insufficient for 
our needs, and we determined to erect a building of our own. 
We secured ‘10,000 square feet of land on East Ohio street, 
Chicago, under a ninety-nine-year lease, and pioneered this 
district by covering half the lot with a model building of fire- 
proof construction, three story and basement front and one 
story rear. In 1908 we secured 6,600 square feet of addi- 
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additional land, making our total holdings 26,600 square feet, 
and have plans in progress for extending the plant to cover 
the entire frontage of 266 feet, holding in reserve and for yard 
purposes a portion of the land in the rear. 

With the origination, in February, 1906, of our service of 
inspections at factories and labeling, the necessity for offices 
outside of Chicago became apparent, and the great favor with 
which this service has been received has resulted in agencies 
for the laboratories or inspection offices covering our work 
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tional land and extended the plant 66 feet to the east. In 
IQII-I912 we erected a steel and concrete structure, ground 
area 66x 70, in the rear of building No. 2, designing this 
especially for test work in structural methods and materials. 
The first of the present year we obtained 10,000 square feet 


| 








being established in sixty-seven cities of the United States 
and Canada. 

Some round figures comparing our enterprise at its begin- 
ning with our magnitude at present may be of interest. Here 
they are: 


| | Square Feet | 
| Employees. | Floor Space, Annual Reports Labels per Offices. Territory Covered. Plant 
| Chicago | Budget. Issued. Annum. Cost. 
Plant. | 
Testing Station on Monroe street,| | ms 
EOS CY | SS ae 3 | 500 $3,000 75 0 I Chicago and the Central West. $350 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Janu- } a 3 ‘ : 2 
NIN oh owl» ele ete x od wie brs 300 | 45,000 | $300,000 7,500 25,000,000 68 United States and Canada, with $175,000 
| | some business in England, Ger- 
| | many and France. 
| | 














In 1911 the volume of our electrical business coming from 
east of the Appalachian Range made apparent the necessity for 
an electrical testing station in the East, and this we located 
as near as possible to our New York office, leasing a floor 
of one of the Edison buildings on Vandam street, where 
electrical energy is available in various forms. 


How THE LABORATORIES WERE FINANCED 
The total contributions of the stock fire insurance com- 


panies to Underwriters’ Laboratories aggregate $175,000. 
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All of this money has been devoted to the buildings and their 
equipments, the running expenses having been paid according 


to the actual costs of the work (without charges for plant or 
its facilities) by manufacturers and others desirous of having 
test work carried out. The services of the Board of Directors 
and the Council are gratuitous, the only charges being for 
the services of the engineers and the materials used, the net 
result to the client being a greater and more valuable return 
in proportion to the money expended than is obtained from 
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any other outfit undertaking engineering work with which | 


am acquainted. 


The Laboratories’ Council supplanted the three separate 


Committees of experts supervising the work at the time that 
the Underwriters’ National Electric Association and the con- 
sulting engineers of the National Board were merged with 
the National Fire Protection Association in 1910. U. C. 
Crosby was chairman of the National Board Committee and 
the writer was president of the National ‘ire Protection Asso 
ciation at the time. 


VALVES 


OrricERS AND STAFF 

The officers and staff of the Laboratories at present are as 
follows: 

President, H. C. Eddy, Chicago; secretary and treasurer, 
William H. Merrill, Chicago. 

Board of Directors: The President (Mr, Eddy) and George 
W. Babb, New York, president of the National Board of ‘ire 
Underwriters; E. G. Richards, New York, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the National Board of Fire Under- 
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writers; Cecil IF. Shallcross, New York, Chairman of the 
Committee on Lighting, Heating and Patents of the National 
Board of lire Underwriters ; George W. Burchell, New York; 
C. M. Goddard, Boston; Chas. H. Barry, Chicago; A. F. 
Dean, Chicago; A. G. Dugan, Chicago; John Marshall, Jr., 
Chicago; Walter H. Sage, Chicago. 

Staff at Principal Office and Testing Station, Chicago: Man- 
ager, W. H. Merrill; chief engineer, W. C. 
sulting engineer, Prof. Fitzhugh Taylor, B. S.; associate en- 


Robinson; con- 
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F. H. Griffiths, G. L. Hoadley; chemical engineer, A. H. 
Nuckolls; assistant chemical engineers, G. B. James, H. S. 
Austin, C. Dengler, V. Parker, E. C. Wood, C. J. Krieger, C. 
Bockius (New York), F. M. Kennedy (New York) ; superin- 
tendent of label service, A. R. Small; special agent, A. O. 
Boniface; assistants to superintendent of label service, R. M. 
Clucas, W. J. Sharkey, W. W. Dean, Benj. T. Friedman, J. 
C. Cook; inspectors, H. C, Atwood, H. T. Reeves, H. G. 
Ufer; assistant to the manager, D. B. Anderson; cashier, B. 
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gineer, Prof. J. B. Finnegan, S. B.; assistant engineers, G. W. 
Riddle, R. K. Porter, M. L. Carr, B. S., C. R. Alling, B.S., 
R. W. Hendricks, H. B. freeman, E. P. Benjamin, Norman 
F, Kimball, F. W. Frederick, J. Ik. Evans and W. G. Powell; 
electrical engineer, Dana Pierce, 5. A. (New York); asso- 
ciate electrical engineer, 3B. H. Glover, EF. E.; assistant elec- 
trical engineers, H, A. Stevenson, N. R. Barr, G. IF. Oliver, 
FE. P. Slack (New York) ; assistant engineer, W. E. Colby; 
engineer, gases and oils, E. J. Smith, B.S.; assistant engi- 
neers, gases and oils, J. I, Banash, 5. B., H. V. Glos, B.S., 
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I’, Hardy; draftsman, II. E. Rapp; chief clerk, N. S. Neal; 
plant foreman, W. P. Dalyrymple. 

The Council: W. O. Robb, New York; F. J. T. Stewart, 
New York; W. E. Mallalieu, New York: W. A. Stoney, New 
York; R. K. Potter, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. B, Hatch, Chicago; 
H. H. Glidden, Chicago; W. H. Merrill, Chicago; W. C. Rob- 
inson, Chicago; T. B. Sellers, Columbus, Ohio; H. C. Henley, 
St. Louis, Mo.; C. A. Hexamer, Philadelphia, Pa. ; L. Wieder- 
hold Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. M. Goddard, Boston, Mass. ; 
F, E. Cabot, Boston, Mass.; Gorham Dana, Boston, Mass.; 


















E. A. Northey, Boston, Mass.; H. L. Phillips, Hartford, 
Conn.; E. F. Mohrhardt, San Ifrancisco, Cal.; Alfred W. 
Hadrill, Montreal; Dr. S. W. Stratton, Washington, D. C. 


Agents and I:ngineers at Branch Offices: New York, Dana 
Pierce; Boston, IF. H. Wentworth; Philadelphia, H. W. Forster; 
Pittsburg, R. J. Trimble; St. Louis, H. C. Henley; San Fran- 
cisco, G. M. Robertson; Columbus, T. B. Sellers; Cincinnati, 
G. W. Cleveland; Cleveland, C. H. Patton; Buffalo, E. H. 
Sigison; Montreal, Alf. W. Hadrill; Toronto, J. A, Robertson; Syra- 
cuse, A. M. Paddon; Atlanta, W. D. Cates; New Orleans, M. D. 
Pierce; Kansas City, J. F. Deady; Indianapolis, I. M, Sellers; Min- 
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neapolis, J. A. Brant; St. Paul, Edw. A. Ritt; Memphis, Elliott Mid- 
dleton; Nashville, T. L. Leatherwood; Knoxville, C. D. Beardsley; 
Milwaukee, J. R. Sullivan; Bridgeport, H. H. Haynes; Dallas, C. B. 
Roulet; Louisville, Clem. E. Wheeler; Detroit, W. T. Benallack; 
Denver, C. E. Simonton; Omaha, A. G. Beeson; Los Angeles, R. 
Waldron, Jr.; Portland, Ore. C. T. Wagner; Seattle, Wash., A. S. 
Wheeler; Topeka, Kan., C. E. Eldridge; Wichita, C. S. Ackley; 
Oklahoma City, C. T. Ingalls; Norfolk, Va., W. H. Silby; Birming- 
ham, Ala., H. B, Jenkins; Baraboo, Wis., Daniel Ruggles; Baltimore, 
Md., Herbert Elder; Akron, O., R. A. Meyers; Dayton, O., C. B. 
Patterson; Hamilton, O., R. E. Linville; Springfield, O., J. A. Rousch; 
Toledo, O., K. M, Walling; Youngstown, O., E. R. Wood; Wheeling, 
West Va., J. E. Brown; Cedar Rapids, Ia., C. J. Stewart, Duluth, 
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Minn., W. H. Jones; Grand Rapids, Mich., David West; Saginaw, 
Mich., R. A. Moore; Erie, Pa., I. D. McQuiston; Galesburg, IIl., Fred 
R. Hazlett; South Bend, Ind., S. G. Purdy; Terre Haute, Ind., G. W. 
Bohn; Fort Wayne, Ind., D. R. Munro; Paducah, Ky., W. B. Callis; 
Covington, Ky., Chas. H. Trame; Marietta, O., C. L. Flanders; Hart- 
ford, Conn., E. W. Tarr; Rockford, Ill., F. L. Tritle; Rochester, N, 
Y., B. A. Vaudy; Elmira, N. Y., Hume Morss;, Schenectady, N. Y., 
R. B. Shepard; Utica, N. Y., W. B. Quigley; Danville, Ill., C. H. 
Cowper; Springfield, Ill., F. R. Jones; Vancouver, B. C., A. W. Ross. 


We are proud of our plant and very proud of the work we 
are doing, because, far beyond any particular interest of the 
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underwriter which we may be serving, we are doing some- 
thing for manufacturers and buyers and users and property- 
owners everywhere—we are doing something for humanity. 
And our greatest asset is not our people nor our plant nor 
any tangible thing that can be expressed in figures—it is our 
good will. Against more or less natural prejudice, against 
selfish interest, against some misrepresentation and a little 
competition, we have established a good name for our 
institution and its work which will make for our suc- 
cess just so long as it is maintained. Should we ever 
lose it then neither the laws which are on statute books 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


favorable to us nor coercion of any kind can supplant it; its unique position—the only successful thing of its kind in 
there will be little left of our structure but the mere tools of | the world. 

our trade—some buildings and machinery which represent 

only dollars and cents. And so with our boasting of past 

achievements we strive to keep a watchful eye on the mor- 

row, that Underwriters’ Laboratories may continue to occupy 
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INDUSTRIAL AGENT 


By Arruur N. PARMELEE, OF THE SPECTATOR STAFF 


HE industrial agent, as an individual, occupies a 





modest place in the insurance world. But, as a 
class, he is its leading figure and its most inter- 
esting and picturesque feature. In the campaign 





for business he is the first line of attack. Upon 
him falls the missionary work and the educating of the people 
along the lines of creating an estate through life insurance, 
for he is in closer touch with them than any other person in 
the business. Perhaps some day his worth will be recog- 
nized and his position will come to be one of distinct honor. 
There was a time when an insurance agent, and particularly 
an industrial agent, was regarded as a rather inferior member 
of the commercial world. No one would dream of believing 
otherwise than that he had become an insurance agent because 
he was a failure at everything else. His former friends 
shunned him, fearing that his sole idea was to importune them 
to buy some sort of a policy of questioned value. The people 
upon whem he called to present his proposition treated him at 
best with scant courtesy. It was not thought, generally, that 
an insurance agent was entitled to the least bit of respectful 
attention. He was simply a peddler and decidedly a nuisance. 
Ilis position was, in fact, such that a really high class of men 
were deterred from taking up the work. While there were 
many earnest men in the game in the early days, too great a 
percentage of them belonged to a drifting, half-hearted class 
who did much to injure the cause. Their method of approach 
and their way of presenting their contracts was not at all at- 
tractive—in many cases it was really offensive. The best of 
them were hardly equal to the newest recruits of to-day. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE PIONEERS 

ut those men were pioneers, and pioneers are seldom men 
of high polish and attainments. The very nature of their 
work calls for a make-up that can withstand disappointments 
and that can endure adversity. To carry the metaphor 
further, the pioneers were poorly equipped with supplies. The 
contracts that they had to offer, when compared with those 
of the present time, were as night to day. Worst of all, they 
lacked any element that would tend to make them interesting 
and to create a want for them. The idea of “putting money 
into a hole” year by year, with the small consolation that a 
certain sum would be paid over to one’s beneficiary after one 
was in his grave, was not an attractive thought. It was in 
direct contradiction to the theory that at heart we are all 
selfish. It was diametrically opposed to the idea that we are 
an extravagant nation and that we live right up to the top- 
notch of our incomes, Those two obstacles were met at every 
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hand by the pioneer agent, and he had only a weak defense 
against them. 

The contract itself, with its Damoclean sword in the shape 
of the lack of any surrender value in case of lapse and with 
none of the many other privileges which go toward making the 
policy of to-day a most reliable and a most flexible form of 
savings scheme, did not present an aspect that made it readily 
salable. There were many unprincipled men of the early days 
who made up, with their ingenious imaginations, what the 
coniract itself lacked. Its clauses, from company to company, 
raried enormously, and the unscrupulous agent would put 
upon its terms whatever interpretation he thought was best 
suited to the particular canvass in which he was then engaged. 
Such tactics made the path of the honest agent indeed a hard 
one and, at the same time, contributed enormously to popular 
mistrust in the whole fabric of life insurance. The man on 
the debit was to the industrial classes (as, indeed, he is to- 
day) the personification of the company, and so the company 
was approved or disapproved in direct ratio to the conduct of 
the agent. The enormous improvement in the policy form 
and its consequent clearness and conciseness has, of course, 
had a great deal to do with the growth of insurance in popular 
favor; but it is the agent who has sounded the people and who 
has learned what they wanted. 

The public has to be educated up to any innovation. In the 
days when the industrial campaign began the agent had to 
contend with the prevalent impression that the best place to 
keep one’s savings was under a mattress. What few of the 
industrial classes ventured into higher finance paid their as- 
sessments to one kind or another of fraternal society. Such 
organizations were wildcat schemes in reality, on whatever 
honesty of purpose they may have been founded, for their or- 
ganizers scorned the conventionalities of mortality laws. 
Many of them foundered on the rocks and the majority of 
those that did not actually go to pieces were in such a shaky 
condition as to create a great deal of uncertainty as to just 
how much one’s certificate was worth, or what it would 
eventually be worth. But the feeling that a fraternal society 
was fraternal in fact and that it did not pay high salaries to 
officers and large dividends to stockholders was still a strong 
argument in its favor. That impression, which the heads of 
the fraternities did not allow. to die out, was the strongest tie 
that bound their members together. 


HATRED OF CORPORATIONS 


Hatred of the very word “Corporation” had, perhaps, a 
good deal to do with the early aversion to industrial insurance. 
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The argument, on the part of the agent, that rather high ex- 
penses were necessary because the company engaged the serv- 
ices of the most efficient people available and administered its 
affairs along absolutely scientific lines, was not sufficient to 
successfully combat this feeling. The company was a big 
one and hence was a “corporation” ; and, as such, it was some- 
thing to be shunned. 

In theory, if not in reality, the fraternal deputy and the in- 
dustrial agent have been pulling in the same direction, for it 
has been the mission of both to show the working classes the 
advantage of pooling one’s issues with the many and of rely- 
ing on fixed laws of average rather than on the uncertainty of 
one’s own life. The industrial agent has triumphed in the 
end, because he had scientific principles behind his rates, the 
justification of which was shown indisputably in the ability 
of his company to carry out its promises and to give a definite 
return for a definite outlay. The fraternal bodies realize this 
and of late have come to their senses. The consulting actu- 
aries have done a thriving business in the past year or two, 
thanks to this sudden awakening. 

The man on the debit has preached life insurance and his 
principal business has been to talk industrial. 
regularly, every week, for over thirty years. 


He has called 

His mission 
has extended beyond the mere selling of industrial lines, for 
he has drummed the idea of life insurance protection into the 
sons and the grandsons. He has been an educator and un- 
questionably, in great measure, a benefactor. 

John I, Dryden, the father of industrial insurance in this 
country, was fairly scoffed at when he announced his intention 


of introducing the system here. He went ahead with it, how- 


COMPARATIVE EXHIBIT OF FIRE INSURANCE 


HE following tabulation relating to fire and marine in- 
surance companies licensed in New York State shows at 
a glance the great progress made in the last forty-five years 
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ever, and he lived to see its complete success. He saw the 
industrial agent gradually forge his way into a dignified place 
in business life. He saw, in the enormous growth of the lead- 
ing companies, the results of the telling work that the man on 
the debit was doing in eliminating popular doubt and mistrust 
and in instilling in its place a more intelligent and hence a 
more favorable view. He saw him, too, gradually develop 
his work into a definite profession, progressing and broaden- 
ing with the exigencies of the times. He witnessed the growth 
of a distinct “esprit de corps,’ born of a oneness of purpose 
and fostered by a courage and an enthusiasm that was almost 
unique. 

No one in the work-a-day world occupies a place that is 
quite parallel with that of the industrial agent. Other men 
have stepped into trades and professions of which the methods 
of procedure were already laid down for them and which 
were already established as integral parts of every-day life. 
The industrial agent has had to build up his trade and he has 
had to justify its very existence. 

The industrial agent will soon have the public approval that 
is his right and that he has fairly won. If the working classes 
are becoming more and more favorable to the insurance com- 
panies and more and more appreciative of their liberality, 
their square dealing and their lack of any of the hatred char- 
acteristics of monopoly, it is because the man on the debit— 
the pioneer—has blazed the trail and has shown the way. 
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in strength and volume of business by such companies, which 
represent probably eighty per cent to ninety per cent of the 
total business transacted in the United States: 


Joint Stock FikRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK STATE. 









} Ratio Ratio Ratio Losses Ratio 
ENDED Number ot : Net Premiums Losses Risks in Losses Premiums Paid to Net 
DECEMBER 31., Companies. Capital. Assets. Surplus. Received. Paid. Force. Paid to to Risks in Risks in Surplus to 
Premiums. Force. Force. Assets. 
% $ & $ $ $ % % % % 
| Fane 43 23,850,004 | 189,084,752 76,469,636 79,307,370 $1,101,037 | 13,953,489,054 51.8 0.568 0.294 10.4 
1867 2 119 33,875,190 51,905,282 4,442,519 28,328,840 18,151,176 2,090,992,804 64.0 1.355 0.868 } 8.5 
MUTUAL FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF NEW YORK STATE. 
3 3 % $ x % % % % 
EE i ciel 5 5 ; ; 16,626,692 | 5,844,762 3,308,444 1,408,872 154,312,586 12.6 2.144 0.913 35.2 
ee a 22 19,176,534 | 3,238,943 8,631,608 5,031,228 184,029,440 58.3 4.691 2.734 16.9 
| | 
OTHER STATE AND FOREIGN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATING IN NEW YORK STATE, 
= | | 
$ s $ $ $ $ % % % % 
eR oy 186 59,025,550 | 473,048,340 | 151,450,688 | 255,303,793 | 130,785,692 | 38,266,341,039 51.2 0. 667 0.342 31.9 
es i 2.6% 59 | 19,750,000 40,485,822 | 5,846,713 21,363,887 13,050,094 1,343,911,054 61.1 1.589 0.971 14.4 
AGGREGATES OF ALL FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATING IN NEW YORK STATE. 
i 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 % Ye % % 
are 234 82,875,554 679,659,784 233,765,086 | 337,919,607 | 173,295,601 | 52,374,142,629 51.3 | 0.645 0,331 34.4 
1867 ’ nie 200 | 53,625,190 111,567,638 13,528,175 58,324,335 | 36,232,498 3,618,933,298 62.1 | 1.611 1.001 12.1 
Increases in i re 2 fe ad | 
45 years.. 34 29,250,364 | 568,092,146 | 220,236,911 | 279,595,272 | 137,063,103 | 48,755,209,331 10.8 | 0.966 0.670 22.3 
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Decrease. 
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Get a policy, and then hold on to it. It means self- Life Insurance increases the stability of the business A mai 
respect, it means that nobody will have to put something world, raises its moral tone and puts a premium upon of mal 
in a hat for you or your dependent ones if you should be those habits of thrift and saving which are so essential able. 

snatched away from them, to the welfare of the people as a body. safegu 
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A man in office without means must abandon the hope 
of making the future of his family luxuriously com fort- 
able. All a man can do under existing circumstances to 





safeguard his family is to get his life insured. 
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If a man does not provide for his children, if he does not 
provide for all those dependent upon him, and if he has 
not that vision of conditions to come, and that care for the 
days that have not yet dawned, which we sum up in the 


whole idea of thrift and saving, then he has not opened 
his eyes to any adequate conception of human life. We 
are in this world to provide not for ourselves, but for 


others, and that is the basis of economy. 
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FLOOD INSURANCE 


PROTECTION FOR OUR VALLEYS 


A PROBLEM FOR THE FuTURE TO SOLVE. 


By Ben Hur WILSON 


HAT there yet remain, within the realms of the 
Insurance Universe, still other worlds for the 
risk men to conquer of a far greater magnitude 
than many of the lines which are at the present 
time being pursued with much zest on the part 

of the companies, is a statement which on the face of it will 
apparently evoke more or less doubt. However, one cannot go 
carefully into the subject of Flood Insurance, considering its 
wondrous possibilities and elaborating upon its various 
branches, without fully realizing the enormity of the prob- 
lem which is before us. 

Here is a field of insurance that is unique, in that it is abso- 
lutely untried, neither has it been experimented with nor 
scarcely thought of seriously by those who have it within their 
power to make its realization a fact. Here lies an opportun- 
ity for some bold spirit to blaze a trail through untrodden 
paths, that can only ultimately lead to the establishment of an 
institution that must eventually become a great benefactor to 
mankind. 

‘rom time immemorial it has been the custom of the human 








race to inhabit the flood plains of rivers, partly on account of 
the fertility of the soil, mulched by the floods of ages, and 
partly for the sake of convenience, they being leveler than 
the surrounding hills and closer to the source of transpor- 
tation by navigation. More especially is this condition true 
of newer countries where timber for fuel and for building 
purposes, which to immigrants is an imperative necessity, may 
usually be found in abundance along the shores of streams. 
No sooner had our forefathers become accustomed to their 
new abode than they found their families and their property 
continually menaced by the great Flood Demon. Damage by 
floods has brought about more inconvenience, ruin, loss of 
property and suffering than any other one agency, save pos- 
sibly fire. These two great antagonizing forces, fire and 
water, both being most useful in their sphere when properly 
confined, and both being demons equal to the scourge of the 
pestilence when released, have gone hand in hand harassing 
the race for ages. These two elements have at the same 
time been man’s greatest friend and his worst enemy and 
neither has been adequately controlled. Mankind has for 


several hundred years sought relief from the former scourge 
by fire brigades and later by trained fire departments backed 
by policies of insurance placed with strong companies. He 
has sought relief from floods, in some instances. by levees, 
further than which he has had no protection. 
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Two CLASSES OF F Loops 


Floods are of two great sources. Those of the first and 
greatest class are natural in their origin, being caused by a 
greater quantity of water falling within a given drainage 
basin than its natural channels can carry off; hence an over- 
flow of the flood plains and its attendant horrors are conse- 
quential. This class of floods has been augmented largely by 
the deforestation of our mountain slopes and can only be en- 
tirely eliminated by their partial reforestation, together with 
adequate levees properly constructed. The second class of 
floods is also the by-product of civilization, and is caused by 
the impounding of large quantities of water behind man-made 
embankments called dams, thus creating immense reservoirs 
used for power, irrigation or other purposes. The history of 
the dam dates back as far as the history of the race, and the 
history of dam disasters is appalling. One need only call to 
mind a few of the greater disasters of modern times in our 
own country, such as the Conemaugh (Johnstown flood) 
disaster, the Austin flood, and the Black River Falls ( Wis.) 
disaster, as well as scores of similar catastrophes, to realize 
how great is this “Menace of the Dam.” That this menace is 
real is denied by no one. 

There are now in America more than a thousand towns 
and cities, to say nothing of the thousands in other countries, 
which, so far as their safety is concerned, might as well be 
lying beneath the smoldering crater of Mount Vesuvius. 
These dams are increasing at about the rate of fifty per cent 
per decade and dam disasters are increasing proportionately. 
Here is a hazard as distinct as the fire or tornado hazard, 
and wherever you can find a hazard in quantities and its risk 
is commensurable, there you can find a field for insurance. 
A commensurable hazard plus a healthy demand are elements 
conducive to successful underwriting. That the demand for 
Flood Insurance exists need not be doubted. It resolves 
itself into the following groups or classifications. 


I. Protection indemnifying owners of dams (both low 
and high head) against damage sustained to themselves by 
reason of their own breaking. 

II. Protection indemnifying owners of property situated 
in valleys below high-head dams, imperiled by the menacing 
presence of the dam. ; 

III. Protection indemnifying owners of levees against 
damage sustained to themselves by reason of their own break- 
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[V. Protection for owners of property located within levee 
districts. 

\V. Protection for property located upon unprotected flood 
plains. 

VI. Protection for bridges from floods and ice gorges. 

VII. Protection indemnifying owners of land against the 
encroachment of meandering rivers upon their premises. 
(The Missouri River furnishes us with an excellent example 
of this form of a menace. ) 

At the present time each of the above branches could be 
written as safely and as conservatively as fire or casualty 
insurance is to-day, with the exception of Class V, covering 
property located upon unprotected flood plains. Undoubtedly 
there are many obstacles to be met and dealt with, but none 
of them need be considered unsurmountable. The com- 
panies that will pioneer this great enterprise will be amply 
rewarded by just returns of large proportions. 


ADEQUATE Rates EsseNtTiAL 
In the mind of the practical insurance man there will imme- 
diately arise two questions. 
rate be? 
business to justify the expense incurred in placing this insur- 
ance upon the market? 


lirst, what will an adequate 
And second, will there be a sufficient volume of 


The answer to the second question 
depends largely upon the answer to the first, for if an ade- 
quate rate is not a reasonable rate it will affect largely the 
volume of business to be transacted. As to the exact figures 
of an adequate rate there will be, as in any other branch of 
insurance, a great variance, ranging from a few cents per 
hundred per annum in the zones of higher altitude in Class IT, 
to a rate which would be absolutely prohibitive in Class V. 
On the whole, a rate coming somewhere between the present 
fire and tornado rate would be sufficient in Classes I and II, 
and a somewhat higher rate would be necessary in Classes III 
and IV under present conditions. This rate could be decreased 
materially by a much stricter supervision of levees than 
we now have. Just what the rate on Class V would be is 
problematical. ‘There is no question but that it would be so 
high as to make it absolutely prohibitive. Class VI would 
require only a medium charge and the rate on Class VII is 
also somewhat problematical, since it involves one of the most 
difficult questions with which we have to cope. So it is seen 
that an adequate rate must of necessity vary greatly, both as 
to the comparative rate between different classes of risks and 
as to the risks within a given class. 
the charge required would not be so high as to stifle the 
demand for the protection. 


In most cases, however, 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS 


In regard to the volume of business, which is of most 
importance to underwriters, there should be little question. 
Of the several thousand dams of both types in this country, 
none is exempt from a possible failure; and in case of a 
failure not only the dams themselves are lost, but the income 
to be derived therefrom is destroyed by the loss of the dam. 
Few owners would deny themselves at a reasonable cost of a 
protection which could be made to indemnify them both from 
the loss of their dam and from the impairment of their in- 
come from the dam (this protection would be analogous to 
tent insurance as it is written to-day) for the reason that 
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with this protection their dividends would at all times be 
secure, which are in many cases, especially where power is 
developed, enormous. Of Class II there are between twelve 
and fourteen hundred towns and cities, some of which are of 
considerable size, to say nothing of the large quantities of 
agricultural property, which are in immediate need of this 
kind of insurance. If this protection were available, banks 
and money lenders would demand it as a safeguard for their 
mortgages, the same as fire and tornado insurance are de- 
manded to-day. ‘This class is increasing rapidly. Classes 
III and IV are unlimited in their scope, and they will event- 
ually cover the protected flood plains of all rivers, a large 
part of which are agricultural lands of great fertility, where 
insurance on growing crops would become an important fac- 
tor. This class is also increasing with great rapidity, and will 
in area approach as a limit the sum of Classes IV and V, for 
it is estimated that at least eighty-five per cent of all bottom 
lands are reclaimable when protected by properly installed 
levees and pumping stations. Class V need not be taken into 
account, at least for the present. Class VI is also unlimited 
in its field and represents a specific treatment or variation of 
flood insurance which gives promise of being made a most 
profitable branch of business, and will be among the first to 
be developed successfully. It is not unreasonable to predict 
that ten companies operating in this field in this country alone 
could by their operations increase their premium income to 
exceed $1,000,000 annually each, and by entering foreign 
countries they could increase their business indefinitely, for 
there is not a country on the globe where floods do not occur 
and where they are not a serious menace to life and property. 
It suffices to say, however, that there is a sufficient field within 
the limits of the United States to occupy our attention for 
years to come. 

Huxley says “that the ingenuity of modern invention is 
paralleled by the tenacity with which the original forms have 
been adhered to.” Companies are reluctant to enter new 
fields. All will remember how slowly and cautiously the com- 
panies took up the matter of tornado insurance; and also 
how slowly the public took to it. Yet there is scarcely a com- 
pany to-day that does not have its tornado department, and 
scarcely a property in most parts of the country that does 
not carry at least a little of this indemnity. 
panies are dropping or reinsuring their tornado lines? Very 


How many com- 
few, if any. Yet its ultimate success was looked upon with 
much doubt by many in its early history. 


AN OPENING FOR THE I’tRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

3y this time a third question has entered our minds, and 
that is, what group of companies is most likely to enter this 
new field? Logically, this being clearly a property protection, 
it should be taken up by the fire insurance companies, since it 
would dovetail in with their fire and tornado lines to a good 
advantage. An agent upon the expiration of his fire or tor- 
nado risk could solicit for flood insurance in the same man- 
ner that he now solicits tornado insurance upon the expiration 
of his fire policies. It is doubtful, however, if there is to-day 
a single fire insurance company whose charter is sufficiently 
broad to permit of its entering this new field without a legis- 
lative amendment to its charter. It may be that two or three 
of our foreign companies have a charter amply broad for this 











purpose, but the interpretation on this point would lie entirely 
with the Insurance Departments of the various States. This, 
then, would seemingly throw the opportunity over to the 
casualty companies, but it is feared that many, if not all, of 
them would encounter the same obstacle in the restrictiveness 


of their charters. 

It would not be advisable to organize new companies to 
handle this line, for it would be impossible to create them in 
sufficient numbers of the required size and strength to cope 
with the situation that would be presented to them. For this 
reason alone it would be preferable for the fire insurance com- 
panies now in existence to undertake the task, since they are 
already organized in a sufficient number and of ample strength 
to handle this problem with the greatest of ease. Companies 
can now carry, atcording to the laws of some States, up to 
ten per cent of their capital stock upon a single risk or sub- 
ject to a single fire. Should a company have a capital of 
$2,500,000, this would permit it, if the same ruling were to 
be observed, to carry an amount equal to $250,000 subject 
to a single flood, and it could do so with as great a degree 
of safety as it now carries its larger fire lines. At the Cone- 
maugh (Jolinstown flood) disaster, which is a good illustra- 
tion of type I and II, it is estimated that a loss of $10,000,000 
was sustained. Had this loss been 75 per cent protected by 
insurance, it would have required thirty companies carrying 
$250,000 each to have handled the line. The number of com- 
panies which could with propriety carry so large an amount 
as this is indeed limited, hence it would have required a much 
larger number of companies to have furnished this indemnity 
had it been upon the market at that time. In your mental 
processes it must be remembered that losses of the size and 
proportion of the Johnstown flood are epochal, and occur but 
few times in a generation. Yet in every menaced valley it 
must always be borne in mind that such a disaster is a grave 
possibility, and with that in view no company should become 
reckless in regard to the amount of their assets which they 
would hazard contingent upon a single flood. As a side light 
it may be of interest to many to know that the loss of life at 
Johnstown, on that fateful May morning of 1889, was 2235. 
Compare this with our modern Titanic catastrophe and it will 
furnish you with much food for thought. 


A Nationa FLtoop UNDERWRITING AGENCY 


Since the hazard incident to flood insurance contains an ele- 
ment of large proportions that is in many respects similar to 
conflagration hazard in fire insurance, it must at first be devel- 
oped with utmost caution. It would be folly for one company 
to attempt to open up this tremendous field alone, for the rea- 
son that the preliminary actuarial expense incurred in so 
doing would represent too great a proportion of its premium 
income, which must necessarily be limited by the volume of 
business that it could safely underwrite on the beginning of 
such a project. Should this company be in possession of a 
live agent in a certain territory, he could soon place more 
than the $200,000 or $300,000 indemnity which the company 
would propose to furnish. There would then be no means 


of reinsuring the surplus line, consequently the indemnity 
must be withdrawn from the market until at some future 
time when there would be a decrease in the volume of busi- 
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ness in force either by cancellation or failure to reinsure upon 
the expiration of some risk. 

An ideal way of overcoming this obstacle would be to in- 
corporate a National Flood Underwriters Agency, to which 
as many companies, say ten, could subscribe as agreed upon 
by its directors, and this agency place the indemnity upon the 
market, immediately reinsuring the business in companies rep- 
resented, dividing it either equally up to each company’s limit, 
or proportionately to their ability to pay losses or in propor- 
tion to the size of the line that each company cared to under- 
write. In this way ten times the volume of business could 
be handled, as should one company enter the field single- 
handedly and at practically one-tenth of the expense other 
than that of agents’ commissions, which, of course, are not 
taken into consideration, to each; for there would be but one 
set of agents, one actuarial department and one set of poli- 
cies and forms to be maintained at a minimum of expense 
and a maximum of efficiency. 

This now brings us up to the actuarial problem, which is 
most complicated. Flood insurance opens up an opportunity 
for an entirely new profession, the hydro-insurance engineer, 
who must be across between a civil ehgineer and an insurance 
inspector. He must be able to swing a level or a transit in- 
strument over his shoulder and go out and make a topo- 
graphical survey of a valley and at the same time possess as 
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keen a power of observation as the man who now goes out 

seeking for open cocklofts, improperly coped parapets or 

bracket chimneys for the edification of the fire rating bureaus. 

The following outline will give the reader some notion of 

the formula that must be used in securing a rate on a specific 

risk belonging in Class II :* 

I. A cost rate to be developed according to the law of aver- 
age for this particular branch of insurance as a 
class. 

II. A basis rate for each valley to be developed by a modi- 
fication of the cost rate, according to the condi- 
tions as they arise in each separate locality, 
specifically as follows: 

a. Nature and condition of the retaining wall. 

b. Nature and value of property within the area of 
devastation. 

c. Comparative volume of the reservoir. 

III. A specific rate to be developed upon the individuality of 
the risk to be considered. Estimates to be es- 
tablished by a modification of the basis rate. 

1. Modification as to the location of risk. 
a. Factor developed by lateral contour lines. 
b. Factor developed by the ratiol width of the 
valley. 
c. Factor developed by the radial distance from 
the source. 
2. Modifications as to the nature of the risk. 
a. Material and construction of risk. 
b. Foundation. 
c. Occupancy. 
d. Exposure. 
e. Nature of soil upon which risk is located, 
f. Ratiol weight as regards ground, area, etc. 
IV. Occasional factors. 
a. Obstruction, positive and negative. 
b. Natural incline of the valley. 
c. Tendency of water to flow in a straight line. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE 


N the 15th of April, 1912, the White Star steamer 
“Titanic” sank in mid-ocean, carrying with her hun- 
dreds of human lives and millions of dollars in property. In 
the year that has elapsed since then two foreign wars have 
taken their toll of death and ruin, and fire, flood and storm 
have devastated our own land; but, in spite of these more re- 
cent horrors, the memory of that April night is still fresh in 
our minds and the details of the dramatic catastrophe, with 
all its pathetic and heroic incidents, are as vivid in our recol- 
lection as if the huge, luxurious ship had sunk but yester- 
day. 

The persistence of this recollection is, perhaps, to be ac- 
counted for by the shock to our preconceived ideas of the se- 
curity of modern ocean travel no less than by the intensely 
dramatic circumstances attending the disaster. In the ma- 
jority of cases disasters involving great loss of life result from 
perils to which we have grown accustomed and the recurrent 
consequences of which we have come to regard as inevitable. 
But that the biggest, handsomest and presumably the safest 
vessel ever launched should go to destruction on a calm spring 
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The schedule for Class I would be the cost rate of Class 
Il, modified by “the nature and condition of the retaining 
wall.” Most of the other groups of flood insurance would 
require a schedule similar to this in many respects, but modi- 
fied more or less to make them applicable to the various con- 
ditions encountered under each separate class. 

The accompanying illustration will be of much assistance 
in grasping the first group of modifications under Part III of 
the outline. This drawing is purely hypothetical and repre- 
sents a dam-menaced village situated below the reservoir 
marked Fk. The wavy lines marked LCL are the lateral con- 
tour lines dividing the valley into lateral contour zones rep- 
resenting the various groups of elevations along the course 
of the stream. YY are the lines used in computing the “ratiol 
width of the valley,’ and XX are the “radial arcs,” determin- 
ing the “factor of radial distance from the source of danger.” 


‘ 


Since it is not the purpose of this paper to exploit any given 
actuarial theory, however interesting it might be, we must 
pass on without taking further time to elucidate upon the out- 
line as presented above, which is simple enough when properly 
understood and explained. 

One of the questions that is asked more frequently than any 
other is, when will this insurance be placed upon the market ? 
live years may see it fully developed, and again at the end 
of twenty-five years it may still remain practically untouched. 
It simply rests with those who have the progress of the insur- 
ance world at heart sufficiently to lend a helping hand towards 
the placing of this indemnity within the reach of all those who 
may desire to procure it. This certainly is not mere child’s 
play, but a serious problem for men of strong hearts and keen 
intellects to handle. 


* Excerpt from “Valley Protection.” Copyrighted, 1912, by Ben H. Wilson. 


All rights reserved. 
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“TITANIC” DISASTER 

night and that all the resources of modern shipbuilding and 
seamanship should prove unequal to the task of saving the 
lives which she carried, pitifully illustrates the futility of our 
reliance on human protection against the dangers which con- 
tinually surround us. 

But the contest between man and the forces of nature still 
goes bravely on and every such catastrophe contributes some- 
thing to progress. The defects in the construction of the 
“Titanic” have already been remedied in more recently built 
ships, and the inadequacy of her life-saving appliances, which 
were considered so satisfactory only a year ago, has proved 
an effective warning and has resulted in more stringent laws 
for the protection of life at sea. The enormous property loss 
has been partially distributed through the medium of the 
Lloyds and the insurance companies; some part of the eco- 
nomic loss resulting from death has been met by the payments 
under life and accident policies, and even the survivors and 
the mourners for those who perished have adjusted themselves 
to new conditions of life. And the sea, in calm and storm, 
guards the deep grave of the great ship. 
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THE 


SPREAD OF 


INSURANCE 


EDUCATION 


By S. S. HUEBNER 


Professor of Insurance, University of Pennsylvania 


IDESPREAD introduction of special courses 
in insurance must be regarded as a leading 
feature of the recent movement towards the 
establishment of Schools or Departments of 
Commerce and Iinance, which aim to provide 
for the training of future business men by 
offering numerous courses in specialized 

branches of business, industry and_ trade, 





which, even as late as ten or fifteen years ago, 
were generally regarded as outside the range 
of college studies. In fact, so recent and rapid has been the 
introduction of insurance courses in American higher insti- 
tutions of learning that one is prompted to ask for an ex- 
planation. 

The answer involves several considerations. On the one 
hand, it is apparent that the insurance principle is one of the 
fundamental factors underlying our whole business and social 
life, and capable, one is almost led to say, of universal appli- 
cation wherever society finds it desirable to eliminate risk. 
[ts many uses and its remarkable increase in magnitude jus- 
tify the conclusion that insurance is one of the foremost 
business enterprises of the age; and, if commercial education 
in general is justified, should certainly be included in the cur- 
riculum of every School of Commerce and Finance as a part 
of the general business education of those preparing for bank- 
ing, transportation, manufacturing or mercantile business, 
who in those pursuits will be buyers of insurance in its various 
forms or will be obliged to deal with it as creditor or other- 
wise. [ire and marine insurance as a means of indemnifying 
losses are the very basis of our whole credit system, and are 
inseparably interwoven with our whole commercial life. Life 
insurance, on the other hand, is the only sure method of in- 
demnification against the loss of the value of a human life, 
and, as one prominent underwriter puts it, “This nation is just 
beginning to realize that the chief wealth of the country is not 
its property, but the lives and health of its people.” The 
value of American lives he estimates at approximately $350,- 
000,000,000, whereas the life insurance in force aggregates 
only $25,000,000,000. Everywhere property and good will 
are being capitalized, but as regards the value of the human 
life, people are just beginning to see that it should also be capi- 
talized and that life insurance furnishes the only infallible 
means for doing so. But aside from its service as protection 


to the family, life insurance forces thrift, increases the in- 
itiative of the insured to undertake greater tasks and lends 
itself to many business uses. 


All these services and their 
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many applications, together with a thorough explanation of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the many types of con- 
tracts and the principles which differentiate sound insurance 
from unsound, should be forcibly brought to the attention of 
every student some time during his college course. 


INSURANCE A PROFESSION 
The study of insurance in our universities, however, should 
by no means be arranged solely from the viewpoint of those 
pursuing a general business course. 
should be given which are adapted to the needs of those who 


Instead, special courses 


desire to enter the profession. The word “profession” is here 
used advisedly, because to-day the insurance business is rap- 
idly changing from a mere occupation to that of a high calling, 
which, from the standpoint of qualifications and usefulness, 
should rank, in the writer’s opinion, with the professions of 
teaching, medicine and the ministry. The life insurance sales- 
man has a right to regard his profession as a very noble one, 
requiring the highest standards of conscientious effort, be- 
cause where the doctor fails to save the head of the family 
and where the pastor may only console, the agent may feel the 
supreme satisfaction of having been responsible for effecting 
a contract, the proceeds of which, partially at least, continue 
the earning capacity of the deceased and protect the depend- 
ents from want. 

Among the various types of business few require greater 
specialization and a more varied training than insurance and 
few fields of industry require from the individual a greater 
initiative and ability to grapple with new problems. In nearly 
every one of the various departments of an insurance com- 
pany this need for special training is apparent. The actuarial 
department makes necessary the highest mathematical train- 
ing. The statistical department requires that data be cor- 
rectly tabulated and interpreted. The investment feature of 
the business demands a knowledge of the relative merits of 
securities. Jéven the solicitor, who at one time sold insur- 
ance without rhyme or reason, is becoming an insurance coun- 
selor rather than a mere salesman in the ordinary acceptance 
of that term. It is in his power to do more than any other 
factor in the business towards placing insurance on a high 
professional basis in the estimation of the community. Thus 
in life insurance he should be in a position to advise as regards 
legal phases of the contract, such as the assignment of policies 
and the drawing of beneficiary clauses. He should be in a 
position to impart to prospective clients the various uses of 
insurance and be able to offer that contract among the many 
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types that are sold which is best suited to the needs of the 
client. Recognition of these facts is being given by the ablest 
underwriters everywhere and many of the companies have 
found it desirable to educate their employees and solicitors 
through lectures and manuals of instruction. As the president 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, L. G. 
Fouse, has said: “The underwriter in life insurance is sup- 
posed to have become an expert in the business of life insur- 
ance to a degree that enables him to select the contract best 
suited to the needs of a prospective applicant, and to act, 
therefore, in an advisory capacity and assume responsibility 
to that extent. In my opinion, in a comparatively short time 
life underwriting will be distinctly recognized as a profession, 
and through either the universities or various life underwriter 
associations, degrees of competency should be conferred. The 
interests of the profession should be as jealously guarded and 
promoted by its members as are the interest of the legal, medi- 
cal or any other of the professions. * * * In our own 
country courses of insurance are now being given in a large 
number of colleges. Some of the life insurance companies 
have made a specialty of summer schools of instruction in 
life insurance, which the graduates of our universities and 
colleges have been invited to attend. In recent years the 
agency system has been strongly reinforced by graduates of 
our institutes of learning. Many of these have taken a con- 
spicuous and prominent part in the field work and have been 
very successful. In fact, the progress of the business, its 
professional character, the sharp competition which prevails, 
the various intricacies that must be mastered, have made the 
field infinitely more inviting to the men with a trained and 
disciplined intellect than to the man of limited education.” 
Again, as regards fire insurance, propertyowners too often 
do business with agents and brokers on a purely personal 
basis. To justify their existence and render the most value 
for the commissions received, such brokers and agents should 
be in a position to act in an advisory capacity to the property- 
owner, particularly with reference to the management of 
property in such a manner as to procure the lowest possible 
rate commensurate with good insurance. 
ity to inspect his client’s property, to study and understand 
the schedule of rating that is used and to suggest such 
changes as should be made, either in the way of construction 
or installation of fire preventive appliances, as will secure 
reductions in the rate. Moreover, brokers should be in a posi- 
tion to determine the written portions of the policy and all the 
appropriate endorsements or clauses thereon, to select com- 
panies with reference to their financial strength and methods 
and to place at the disposal of the client the benefits of a 
thorough familiarity with the law of fire insurance as it per- 
tains to the interpretation of the contract, the application of 
mortgage clauses, etc., etc. As has been so aptly expressed 
by the late F. C. Moore, in connection with property in- 
surance: “There is probably no calling requiring so intimate 
a knowledge of every other as this. He who assumes the risk 
of a flour mill, for example, should know more of its dangers 
than the miller himself; * * * drawing a greater num- 
ber of contracts in a year than do many lawyers in a lifetime, 


This requires abil- 


and standing almost face to face with the most perplexing 


questions of jurisprudence, it may be questioned if he should 
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know less than does the attorney who has made it his pro- 
fession. * * * In short, there is scarcely a science, art or manu- 
facture with which he should not be more or less familiar, 
liar, and if the successful conduct of any one business or call- 
ing requires a lifetime of study and application, how much 
more should the business of insurance, which demands a 
knowledge more or less intimate of every other, require life- 
long study and the closest and most constant observation.” 

The foregoing brief references to the qualifications neces- 
sary to pursue the profession of insurance fully justify the 
importance which the subject is attaining in our university 
system of education. Insurance, in most respects, is a science 
and therefore a fit subject for a college curriculum. In fact, 
it is the writer’s belief that insurance, because of its many 
intricacies, is the most academic of business branches and 
he believes that no other business has been made the subject 
of so many scientific and legal treatises. 


INSURANCE EpuCATION IN AMERICA 

With respect to the extent that insurance is taught in 
American colleges and universities, two comprehensive inves- 
tigations are known to the writer, viz.: (1) The very detailed 
inquiry conducted by Robert Lynn Cox and others and 
published in the Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, December, 
1g10, and (2) the canvass among the larger and more impor- 
tant institutions of learning recently made by THE SpEcTaTor, 
and published in its issue of November 7, 1912. To avoid 
unnecessary enumeration of institutions the reader is referred 
to both of these publications, especially the first, which, besides 
enumerating the colleges and universities, gives a full out- 
line of the most comprehensive courses offered. Suffice it 
to say here that the first inquiry, based upon a voluminous 
correspondence, deals almost altogether with life insurance 
courses and shows that the number of institutions offering 
such instruction increased over 150 per cent during the pre- 
ceding five years. In the aggregate 263 colleges and uni- 
versities, or 45 per cent of the total number canvassed, and 
representing 60 per cent of the total student body, treated the 
subject in some form or other. Of this large number, 191 
colleges and universities considered the subject only in con- 
nection with regular courses, such as economics and sociology, 
and 39 others limited such instruction to courses in their law 
departments. General courses of the kind just indicated have 
been in existence many years, but instruction in insurance in 
the form of separate course seems to have had its beginning 
only sixteen years ago at Harvard. By 1910, however, 33 
colleges and universities, comprising nearly all the larger 
institutions of the country, offered one or more, and in some 
instances as many as three and four, special courses in insur- 
ance. In the main, these institutions comprise those which 
have organized separate Schools of Commerce and Finance. 
It is also to be noted that of the 33 institutions mentioned, 
15 gave instruction in other forms of insurance, especially 
fire and marine. 

3y 1912, according to THe Specraror’s list, 50 of the 
larger colleges and universities were giving special courses in 
insurance or had made arrangements for giving such instruc- 
tion in the immediate future. It is also a noticeable feature 
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that whereas formerly chief emphasis was placed on instruc- 
tion in life insurance, in most instances to the complete ex- 
clusion of other branches of insurance, an increasingly large 
number of institutions are adding courses covering the various 
forms of property insurance as well, this number now com- 
prising approximately one-half of the total. Mention should 
also be made of the three-year course in fire insurance or- 
ganized by the Insurance Institute of America, which com- 
prises in addition to the principles of insurance a detailed 
study of the various classes of fire hazards, fire protection, 
building construction, plan drafting to scale, legal require- 
ments and a study of the standard fire policy, and the history 
and practice of fire insurance rating. These courses as out- 
lined by the Institute are now being given in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Hart- 
ford, Memphis and San Francisco. 


More PractricaAL INSTRUCTION NEEDED 

While the foregoing summary shows a widespread interest 
in insurance education, an examination of the subject matter 
of the courses as published in the Proceedings of the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dent$ shows that much remains to be desired as regards the 
character of many of the courses offered. About one-half of 
the 33 institutions referred to above offer only a general 
course, practically ignoring the actuarial side of the subject, 
and usually devoting about two-thirds of the time to life in- 
surance and only one-third to other branches of insurance. 
In the great majority of instances the general courses are 
devoted too largely to a discussion of the historical, economic 
and social phases of the subject and too little emphasis is given 
to the practical side of the business, such as the various uses of 
insurance, the methods of arriving at rates, the relative merits 
of various types of contracts and the practical application of 
the principles which underlie the business. As stated by the 
writer on a previous occasion: “Comparatively little attempt 
has been made as yet to organize properly the study of insur- 
ance with reference to the particular needs of the student. 
In most American universities the subject is still presented 
in one course, and that most frequently of a very general char- 
acter. And yet it must be clear that it is quite impossible to 
treat thoroughly the large and complicated subject of insur- 
ance in a single course (as that word is understood in college 
life) and at the same time adapt that course equally to the 
needs of those students who expect to enter the insurance 
business and those who wish only the general outlines of in- 
surance for the assistance which such knowledge may render 
them while engaged in other business pursuits.” A single 
course will inevitably prove either too general and wholly 
inadequate for the special student preparing for the business 
or too technical and uninteresting for the general student. 

To present the subject adequately and in accordance with 
the needs of different classes of students, the writer would 
suggest the following programme, although he appreciates 
that its full adoption must be limited to the largest institu- 
tutions and would necessarily depend upon the number of 
candidates offering themselves for the respective courses : 

1. The establishment of special courses in Actuarial Sci- 
ence and Fire Insurance Engineering. The first of these 
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courses could advantageously be given in the Department of 
Mathematics and the second in the School of Engineering. 
Both courses would ordinarily have a limited attendance and 
applicants, in the majority of instances, would find it essential 
to supplement these courses, especially by way of prepara- 
tion, with other courses offered in the same departments. To 
this list might be added practical courses in statistics and fire 
insurance chemistry. 

2. The establishment of a separate course in Life Insurance 
and its affiliated forms and another course in property insur- 
ance. These two forms of insurance possess little in common, 
and, aside from the application of the law of average, present 
the greatest differences in theory and practice. Each of these 
forms of insurance should also be made the basis of a sepa- 
rate course, because, as shown by the experience at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, applicants seek to qualify for only 
one or the other branch. ‘The instructions in these courses 
should be technical in character and cover the field thoroughly, 
with the exception of the higher mathematics and engineering 
phases. The courses should be especially adapted to the needs 
of those who intend to become solicitors or otherwise become 
connected with departments of the business other than the 
actuarial or engineering. The students in the first group, 
however, would find either the life insurance or the property 
insurance course, as the case may be, a valuable supplement. 
kach of these courses should also be followed by an advanced 
course in the organization, practice and law of insurance, 
which will afford special opportunity for study along lines 
which individual members of the class may especially desire 
to follow. 

3. The establishment of a general course running through- 
out the college year—one-half devoted to life insurance and 
one-half devoted to property insurance—and adapted to meet 
the needs of those students who desire only a general knowl- 
edge of insurance and who take the subject as a part of the 
prescribed business course, This course should not be made 
nearly so technical and detailed as the special courses and 
should emphasize the economic uses of each branch of insur- 
ance and acquaint the student with the general principles un- 
derlying sound insurance, the meaning of the various types 
of policy contracts, the advantages and disadvantages of each 
and the main principles connected with the scientific operation 


of the companies. 





HowrEVvER men may disagree as to the advisability of, or 
necessity for, an income tax in this country, it is inconceivable 
that there can be two opinions as to the justice or wisdom of 
including life insurance premiums in the tax, when it is under- 
stood that such a measure would be an additional burden on 
every man who endeavors to protect his family from want by 
the exercise of thrift and self-denial. Revenues raised at 
such a price are too costly to be bornes by an enlightened 
people. If there must be a special class for taxation let it be 
some other than the provident and self-sacrificing heads of 
American families, 
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PETER’S 


WIFE 


By Lapp PLUMLEY 





HE door of Dr. Middleton’s consulting room 
slipped back and a page in blue coat and 
silver buttons called out, “Next patient, 
please!’ as if he were a guard on the ele- 
vated road and calling the name of a station. 
But no station could have had the signi- 
ficance of this open door for the two that 
passed into the office, the physician rising 
and bowing to them. ‘The little woman—a 
girl she seemed—helped the gaunt man with 
her to a seat, and taking a seat at his side she looked appeal- 
ingly into the specialist’s eyes. 

The physician prided himself on his broad sympathies ; but 
if a man meets fifty humans in every sort of trouble every 
morning, there are times when he is mentally shortsighted 
as to suffering. But there was something in this couple that 
segregated them from the others that had preceded them. 
And it was easy to see that the man was a wreck and that 
the little woman who clasped and unclasped her hands was 
breaking her heart because of the wreck. 

“What’s the matter?” The doctor’s voice was almost brutal 
in its abruptness. 

The man’s shoulders shuddered convulsively and he bent 
his head forward, gazing at the floor. The little woman of 
the brimming gray eyes fixed them in a world of entreaty on 
those across the flat desk. 

“You see, doctor, Peter is very sick.” 

“Surely,” replied the doctor. 

“Yes,” repeated the musical voice, “Peter is very, very sick. 
And so we’ve come to ask you what he must do. And there’s 
the twins—so—so—well—if you could be so kind, we'll have 
to ask you to trust us for your fees. But you mustn’t think 
that Peter won’t pay; you can be as sure as can be that you'll 
get your money.” 

Avaricious physicians are of an uncommon breed, and the 
specialist hastened to assure Peter’s wife that she need not 
concern herself about his fees. 

In the case of Peter the doctor had a patient not so un- 
common; but, if common, the disease had immense difficulties 
in the way of a cure, and after Dr. Middleton had heard the 
story and had made his examination he almost wished that 
his latest patient had taken his difficulties to another. And 
because of the completeness of the wreck and because of the 
twins and the girl-looking wife of the confiding eyes, the 
doctor’s heart troubled him. 

What had been the start of the wreck’s trouble no one 
could have told. The physician felt sure that it must have 
been something more than overwork, and, although there was 


little one could put a finger on in the family history, yet per- 
haps a great trouble, like that of Peter's, coming on an an- 
cestor, had sent down through the years a predisposition that 
was wrecking a life and those dependent on it. Whatever 
the original cause, the results were serious; so serious that 
perhaps if Peter could slip out into the beyond, leaving the 
girl wife to struggle with the support of the twins, there might 
be a considerable simplification of the matter. So far as the 
doctor could see, Peter’s support quite evidently must fall on 
some one; he was almost as incapable as an infant to provide 
for himself. 

Peter had been dropped from a good position when a big 
manufacturing concern went into the hands of a receiver, 

“You see,” said Peter’s wife, “they all lost their positions, 
but Peter wasn’t well—he had been working awfully hard.” 
The trembling but clear voice went on: “Dr. Everett sent us 
to you. Please do tell us how Peter can get well.” 

What they must do? Such things were not nearly as bad 
as some of the troubles that came before the physician, but the 
bent wreck, the little woman of the gray eyes, and the twins 
which had been dumped into a sea of difficulty, made an un- 
usual appeal. 

“There’s nothing but a severe case of functional disturb- 
ance of the nerves,” said the doctor, using his most brusque 
manner to cover up his sympathy. “I should say definitely 
that your husband might live out his lifetime if you got him 
out of the city. He must have employment in the open air. 
He must be occupied in things he likes; he must be free from 
worry—immediately. To be frank, there is little hope other- 
wise, and a certainty of a cure if his manner of life is 
changed.” 

“But, doctor, the bank account is nearly all used up and the 
twins have to have things. It’s no wonder that Peter worries 
—and the rent for the flat—and—and—everything !” 

“Madam, vou have relatives—friends ?” 

“Peter’s folks live in California—they’re poor. His father 
is dead and he used to send money to his mother. And I— 
well—I was brought up in an institution—some girls are like 
that! When Peter married me, he just got me.” 

The doctor lifted himself to his feet. ‘Get this prescription 
filled. When he doesn’t sleep give him twenty drops—not 
more than twice in each night, and don’t renew the prescrip- 
tion until you see me again. Get him out of the city. See 
if you can’t get him on a farm. If he keeps out of doors for 
a year he'll be a well man. If he takes another position at 
figures and works into the night, he’ll be—well—he’ll never be 
strong.” 

A bell tinkled somewhere and the sliding door slid in its 
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grooves, the boy of blue coat and silver buttons standing at 
attention and the next patient hastening forward from the 
many waiting. 

“Get him on a farm!” The words haunted the distracted 
brain of the little woman as she helped the faltering steps of 
her husband down to the street and to a car. 

“Get him on a farm!” Why, the doctor might have as well 
suggested a trip around the world—or to the moon, for that 
matter. It was easy to give such advice, thought the busy 
possible to achieve. 

Yet, when the little girls had been put to bed and Peter, 
too, after his sleeping draught, had sunk into slumber, Peter’s 
wife sat long under the gaslight and wrinkled her forehead 
over that most difficult of all problems—how to obtain money 
from where it is not. And again and again that evening the 
little woman subjected her problem to the searching analysis of 
her simple mind. Again 
and again she thought 
despairingly 
her little accomplish- 
ments had no market in 
all the confusion of 
markets that she scanned 
under “Help Wanted” in 
the morning’s newspa- 
per. As to Peter, he 
must have open-air work 
But where to 
secure such work? 
True, he’ had 
brought up on a farm, 
and had often talked in 
the indefinite way of the 
city man of how he 
would delight to return 
to the soil. But all that 
would take money, and 
where to. get the 
money ? 

Suddenly the little 
woman under the gas- 
light gave a cry and her 
breath came in gasps. A 
statement of a farm 

“A good dairy farm for sale. 
A sure living for a man and his family. Owner called un- 
expectedly to the Northwest. Will sell everything.” Then 
followed a summing of the advantages of the place and a 
statement of the stock and the farm implements, with a price 
and terms that seemed most reasonable. The little woman 
of the trembling hands became so excited that the letters swam 
before her eyes, and she gazed at the paper as if a picture 
of the farm trembled in the air before her. How long she 
sat there she did not know, but at last she slipped to her desk. 

In the next half-hour Peter’s wife had written a letter—a 
letter as unbusinesslike as it was wonderfully simple and 
frank. Pulling a shawl over her head she slipped down the 
stairs and mailed the letter at the corner. 


how 
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been 


for sale had gripped her eyes. 
Easy terms. Crops planted. 
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The little woman didn’t know it, but she had written the 
only sort of a letter that could appeal to the owner, of the 
farm, and when the following day he opened the dozen or so 
answers to his advertisement he laid the letter in a place by 
itself, 

“T’ll bet she’s a dear little brick,” said the farmer to his 
wife that night. “Mostly the letters I’ve received don’t tell 
enough to hang a quart pail on. She’s told me so much that 
| can guess most of the rest.” 

“But she says they haven’t but a little money,” put in the 
farmer’s wife. 

“They ain’t got much, but what did we have when 
we started? And I'll bet my suspender buttons they’re 
honest; and that’s a heap more than some folks are. 
And I’m going to telegraph them to come here to-morrow. 
If Peter’s wife has got any kind of decent security, 
she’s going to get this farm.” 

It was an excited little 
woman that prepared 
breakfast for the twins 
and Peter the following 
morning. Peter wasn’t 
to be told just yet of the 
wonderful journey away 
from trouble and into 
the fairyland of country, 
farms and a 
home. And it was not 
until he had been bun- 
dled up as if for his 
usual morning walk that 
he noticed that the chat- 
ter of the twins had not 
been heard for an hour. 

“Mrs. Demorest has 
promised to keep them,” 
explained the little 
woman with a briskness 
that Peter hadn’t seen 
for many a month. 
“And, Peter, dear, if 
you don’t mind we're go- 
ing to spend the day in 
the country. And you 
mustn’t be angry, Peter, but I’ve been writing to a farmer and 
he’s sent word that he’s going to meet us at the station and 
show us his farm. It’s for sale.” 

Peter showed no evidence of being angry. On the con- 
trary, with the childlike interest of a sick man, the excite- 
ment of getting out into the country this bright spring morn- 
ing brought a color to his cheeks that his wife had not seen 
for a long time. And when they sat in the cars, Peter next 
to the sunny window, the two were as excited as if they were 
school children off for a May party in Central Park. 

The unkempt borders of the great city gave place to undu- 
lating fields, red with plowing for crops,-or green with the 
green of late April. It was a pleasant, homey countryside that 
the “local” with Peter and the little woman sauntered leis- 
urely through that spring morning of sleepily warm sunshine, 
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hazy sky and bits of cotton like clouds riding high or slipping 
low on the horizon, like dissolving flocks of snowy swans. 

At last, when the sun had almost risen to its noon altitude, 
the name of their station was called and the excited little 
woman helped the equally excited Peter down to the platform. 
The farmer was waiting—just such a blue-eyed, round-faced, 
jolly farmer as Peter’s wife had imagined the owner of the 
farm must be. 

“The missus will have dinner all ready for us,” the farmer 
remarked as he pulled his team of work horses into a lane, 
from which at the top of a hill could be seen the white farm 
house. 

The little woman with ecstasy gulped in the fragrant air 
and Peter straightened himself up in the back seat of the 
spring wagon as if he had taken a new grip on life. 

“Lies nice, doesn’t it?” asked the farmer. “Gets the sun 
mighty fine on these south slopes. 
the neighbors see a blos- 
som !” 

Peter’s wife didn’t re- 
ply ; she was deep in her 
thoughts. It would be 
heaven to come to this 
quiet land of green hills 
and white cherry trees. 

3ut how was it to be 
managed? And wasn’t 
it the height of folly to 
lift this full beaker to 
the lips, if the glass 
would be dashed to earth 
before they could drink? 

But the farmer 
wouldn’t talk 
until they had eaten din- 
ner and looked over the 
place. And such a din- 
ner! The little woman 
thought she had never 
eaten so good a meal, 
and, as for Peter, for a 
year he hadn’t had such 
an appetite. 

Then came the afternoon. 
their jolly guide, the grass on the south slopes at the edges of 
the plowed fields was already deep to the ankles; the chatter 
of birds, intent on nest building, filled the air, and the burst- 
ing buds of shrubs and trees tinged all the hilltops in a glow 
of pale pinks and yellows. There was an infinity of growing 
things to interest the sick man. The chicken yard clucked 
and peeped with mothers and their scurrying families, and 
back of the barn near a spring pond a brood of cream-colored 
fluffies quacked and waddled waterward; while with every 
new excitement Mrs. Peter cried out, “Oh, Peter, do, do 
look !” 

And with every sight and sound Peter grew better and 
better. He discussed fertilizers with the farmer and the 
rotation of crops as if he had never seen an office desk and 
were a past master of farms and farming. Peter’s wife could 
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hardly believe her eyes. The miracle of a cure was being 
wrought already by the afternoon sunshine and the interest 
of things farmlike. 

Then at length they sat in the bright kitchen, with the 
farmer and his wife opposite. 

“Now, madam, what sort of security can you and your 
husband give? Business is business, and a mortgage for the 
full amount couldn’t meet the deal. From the start you'll have 
a fair sum coming in for the milk; then there’s the cellar 
stocked with about all you'll need for months and months. 
And the planting is well begun, and you'll have Abram, the 
hired bov. He’s willing and can do a man’s work. If any- 
body had told me a month ago that my cousin would die and 
leave me that big farm in Manitoba I wouln’t have believed it. 
I don’t need money, but I must have some kind of good 
security.” 

“We haven’t any security,” faltered Peter’s wife. “I told 
you that in my letter.” 

“But there are always 
and _relatives,”’ 
pursued the farmer. 

“Our relatives are 
poor,”’ explained the lit- 
tle woman. “And when 
Peter lost his position 
and got sick— well — 
somehow in New York 
you don’t make that kind 
of friends—friends that 
are able to help even if 
they wanted.” 

For a few moments 
the kitchen was very 
quiet but for the sub- 
dued murmur of the 
country sounds that 
came through the open 
door. 

“You see,” continued 
Peter’s wife, ‘as I told 
you, Peter was brought 
up on a farm; he’s talked 
so often of going back 
And then the doctor said he would get well, and I thought the 
twins would be so happy out in the country. And so—so—I 
wrote—but—but I guess it isn’t—just—any use!” 

If words ever hold tears those that Peter’s wife had used 
could be said to be tears themselves. But the brave little 
woman wouldn’t let the farmer and his wife see the tears, 
and turning her face away she slipped over to her husband 
and busied herself in arranging a shawl over his shoulders. 
From Peter, who had taken no part in the discussion of the 
actual buying of the farm, came little consoling exclamations. 

“My dear—please—please don’t take it so hard. Some way, 
somehow it will come out all right!” 

“Of course it will come out all right,” remarked the farmer 
cheerily. “Things generally do. And I’ve been thinking, 
madam, it’s a pity that your husband isn’t in better health. 
And I don’t think he’s very sick. But if he were quite well 
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he could get his life insured and assign over the policy to me. 
That’s what I did when | was a young fellow and bought my 
first farm. Maybe he’s got an insurance policy and you've 
forgotten to mention it.” 

“Oh, Peter! do you hear what he says?” 

The farmer looked toward the sick man’s chair. 
of wildly excited eyes were gazing into his own and the little 


Two pair 


woman eagerly nodded her head again and again. 
“Peter's got a policy—haven’t you, Peter?” 
Peter inclined his head, while his feverish eyes grew more 





feverish, and in his excitement he could not answer. 

“You see,” said Peter’s wife, “when we got married I made 
Peter take out a policy, and when the twins came | got him to 
It sounds perfectly immense, but it’s altogether 
Peter is perfectly lovely about money, 


take more. 
ten thousand dollars! 
and all the years he had a good position I helped out of my 
big allowance to pay the premiums. Didn’t I Peter, dear?” 

The farmer gave a gasp of astonishment. ‘Ten thousand 
dollars!’ Why, I couldn't ask for better security. A life in- 
surance policy for this deal hasn’t a loose spoke in its wheels. 
That is, if you’re dealing with honest people. There's no 
question about that—I’ve got eyes. If the man lives, the farm 
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gets paid for, and if anything should happen there’s the insur- 
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ance to pay everything up. No, indeed, I don’t ask for better 
security and mostly a fellow couldn’t get as good.” 


A year later Peter and his wife again waited in the recep- 
tion room of the nerve specialist. Again the page of blue 
coat and silver buttons called, “Next patient, please,” and 
slid back the door to the inner room. Again the physician 
bowed the couple to seats and again in his brusque manner he 
asked, “What’s the matter ?” 

Peter's wife laid an appealing hand on that of her husband. 
“Tell him, Peter, dear,” she said. 

“We owe you a fee, doctor,” explained Peter. ‘We. found 
a farm and are doing splendidly. Have made the first pay- 
ment and if luck keeps up we'll own it in six years. I sleep 
eight hours, eat like a vulture and feel like a fighting cock. 
It’s all due to the little woman, doctor ; to the little woman and 
two policies of life insurance.” 
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SOUTH 


By O. S. CARLTON 


Vice-President Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Ilouston, Tex. 


T has been estimated that since the war be- 
tween $700,000,000 and $800,000,000 of 
money has been sent from the South to the 
North and East to life insurance companies. 
This has constituted a great drain upon the 
financial resources of the South. Until the 
Armstrong investigation in New York the 
people at large, and especially those of the 
South, knew but little about the principles 
of life insurance. The notoriety that the 

business of life insurance got through this investigation cre- 

ated such a furore that now the average policyholder has a 

fairly correct idea about this very technical business. Through 

this method the legislatures have also become educated. As 

a result the legislation of the various States, which had there- 

tofore been loose and desultory, has taken systematic and 

methodical shape. In Texas a bill, fashioned after the Arm- 
strong law in New York, has put the writing of life insur- 
ance on a safe and intelligent basis. The system is in control 
of an Insurance Commissioner, with power to exercise the 
needed functions. It is not an exaggeration to say that the 
confidence thus created in the local companies has well nigh 
revolutionized the business in the South. 

The history of life insurance in Texas during the last five 
years illustrates the growth and development of life insurance 





business in the South. During 1906 there was written in 
Texas $64,000,000 of life insurance, nearly all of which was 
written by outside companies, the principal portion being writ- 
ten by New York companies. During 1911 there was written 
in the State of Texas over $90,000,000 of life insurance, 58 
per cent of which was written by Texas companies. During 
1912 there was written in the State of Texas over $100,000,000 
of life insurance, considerably more than half of which was 
written by Texas companies. 

During 1906 citizens of Texas sent over $8,000,000 away 
from the State for life insurance. During 1912 over $10,000,- 
000 of life insurance money was invested in Texas securities. 
This indicates a rapid emancipation from former conditions 
whereby the big companies of the East dominated the life 
insurance business of the South. 

The idea of building strong and reputable home companies 
is growing in popularity among the citizens of Southern 
States. The doctrine of keeping the money paid in life insur- 
ance premiums at home for the conservation of the resources 
of these States during the period of their development 1s 
being rapidly adopted as a sound policy in the interests of 
the public welfare. . 
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LET THE OSTRICH ELEVATE HIS HEAD 


A SUGGESTION FOR PUBLICITY 


By EviyAun R. KENNEDY 


HE meddlesomeness of State governments 
with the business of insurance in all its 


branches grows rapidly more and more op- 
pressive. It is not my present purpose to 
discover the influences which have led to this 
condition. What I now suggest is that if the 
general public had even a moderate know!l- 


edge of the principles underlying the insur- 





ance business, and if citizens were aware of 
the methods of the insurance companies and 
how those methods are based upon experience, responsibility, 
wisdom and equity, the companies would be in much less dan- 
ger of hostile legislation. It need not be contended that all de- 
tails in the conduct of the insurance business are perfect and 
beyond the possibility of improvement; but | maintain that 
there is nothing in the administration of respectable insurance 
companies, nor anything in the method of making rates, which 
would not be approved by most right-thinking people if they 
knew enough about the subjects to form an intelligent judg- 
ment. Yet when agitators are spilling carloads of printers’ 
ink in unwarranted and sensational stories inspired by malice 
and directed by ignorance, the side of the insurance companies 
is never adequately presented. The general disposition among 
insurance men is to keep still and avoid public discussion of 
the affairs of their companies. 
of their reticency, compared to the ostrich, which, when pur- 


I have heard them, in respect 


sued, is said to bury its head and then consider itself entirely 
out of sight. 


Wuatr Pusriciry Dip ror A TREATY 

Daniel Webster was Secretary of State in the Cabinet of 
President Tyler. He found that an old dispute relative to 
the boundary line between Maine and Canada had reached 
such an acute stage that it threatened to provoke a war be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. His first service 
was to undertake the amicable settlement of that dispute. No 
treaty between the two governments would have been ratified 
by the Senate if it had been opposed by the two States named, 
and the first feeling there toward the proposed treaty was one 
of distrust and hostility. Mr. Webster therefore employed 
an agent to visit the States named and reach the mind of the 
public through well written articles in journals of large circu- 
lation. The facts and the arguments favorable to the pro- 
posed treaty were thus set forth, a correct public sentiment 
was aroused, and the Ashburton Treaty was successfully car- 
ried through, 

For some time the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad has been under a tremendous fire of newspaper 
criticism and condemnation. Now there are generally two 
sides to such questions as have arisen in this instance, and 
the officers of the powerful corporation named have at last 
come to a realization of the imperative necessity of making 
their side known to the public. They have taken out of the 
place he has filled and adorned for many years one of the 
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most popular newspaper men in the United States and have 
put him in charge of a publicity department for their railroad 
company. ‘There will be no mention of their company or any 
of its affairs or doings that will not come to his notice, and if 
it seems to him and the officers whom he will consult that a 
correction or an additional statement is desirable, that will be 
And his statements 
will be as widely spread abroad as the stories discreditable to 


made with clearness and tact and force. 


the railroad company. 

It is unnecessary for any one great fire insurance com- 
pany to maintain such a defensive institution as this, but the 
general interests of insurance need such a department quite 
as much as the New Haven Railroad Company. 

We have lately had in New York city a striking illustration 
of the way the press may be captured by an enterprising 
The 


a newspaper man much 


propagandist and misleading impressions established. 
Fire Commissioner of New York 
more than an administrative city officer—was aroused, and 
justly aroused, to the importance of breaking up the practice 
of arson for the sake of collecting fire insurance. No doubt 
Commissioner Johnson was prompted by the best of motives. 





Unfortunately, he knew so little about the methods pursued 
by insurance companies that he entirely misunderstood the 
significance of such facts as he ascertained, so that his zeal 
has led him to propose legislation absurdly ill-adapted to 
breaking up the infamous practice mentioned, but which, if 
enacted as proposed, will prove so onerous and burdensome to 
the business interests of the city that, as The New York Daily 
Times recently declared, it would probably be necessary to 
call a special session of the legislature before next winter to 
repeal the Commissioner's law. In this case the fault is not 
entirely with the insurance companies. If the Commissioner 
had treated insurance men as men of such great responsibility 
were entitled to be treated—with candor and confidence and 
trust—he would have learned a good deal that he does not yet 
know. But he resorted to a sharp trick the playing of which 
totally misled him as to the bearing of the facts he learned 
and thus inspired him to endeavor to regulate a business con- 
cerning which, notwithstanding the success of his trick, he 
knows nothing at all. The entire press of the city gave him 
columns in which to exultantly exploit his game and to throw 
a weight of entirely undeserved obloquy upon the general 
management of the insurance business in New York. Some 
very able men among the fire insurance companies wrote very 
able letters exposing the Commissioner’s sophistries and falla- 
cies. These letters appeared in a very highly respected jour- 
nal. Every insurance man saw them. Some of these letters 
were afterwards printed in pamphlet form and a few of them 
were sent out in the endeavor to counteract the mischievous 
misrepresentations which had been read by millions. 


INSURANCE ATTACKED BY SENSATIONAL PRESS 
Sensational periodicals have also recently employed their 
genius for agitation in attacks upon the insurance interests of 
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the country. It has actually been charged that insurance com- 
panies have been more than willing to allow the crime of arson 
to go undiscovered and unpunished! Miscreants who have 
aided incendiaries in the endeavor to collect insurance money 
have been referred to as “insurance adjusters,” through the 
evident impression on the part of certain writers that these 
wretches were in the employ of insurance companies ; yet next 
to nothing has been done to correct the highly damaging im- 
pressions that have been created. 

It is time—it is far behind time—for the managers of one 
of the greatest and most indispensable industries of the coun- 
try to realize that The Public is their master and to set them- 
selves right in the estimation of this dominating force. If 
The Public had been as extensively and effectually informed 
of the true state of affairs as it was informed of the clever 
trick of Commissioner Johnson there would be no danger now 
of the enactment of intolerable legislation in Albany. 

Some of you will ask, “Do you forget the insurance press ?” 
Not at all; nor do I intend to disparage that useful medium 
of information and discussion between people engaged in our 
special line of business. Indeed, if I could afford it finan- 
cially, | would take up the job of insurance editorship for the 
next few years for the fun I believe [ could get out of it; 
but, valuable as our insurance journals are “in the profession,” 
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they do not reach the public. The public can only be reached 
and addressed and impressed through the regular mediums 
of communication of news and tidings and editorial discus- 
sions—the regular daily and weekly and monthly publications. 
Educational institutions, philanthropic societies, business cor- 
porations and many other affairs conducted on a large scale 
or dependent upon State incorporation maintain publicity de- 
partments of their own. Others employ men who are en- 
gaged in the work of publicity for various clients. After more 
years of serious disturbance, of strenuous and not always 
skilfully directed work on the part of important insurance offi- 
cers, it will probably be discovered by the managers of the 
insurance business that their principles and their methods 
justify and will command public approval and public support 
when the public is candidly and intelligently informed con- 
cerning those principles and those methods. Until such pub- 
licity is comprehensively and sagaciously and adequately main- 
tained, ignorance, malice and injustice will continue to menace 
the interests of insurance whenever a legislature meets in the 
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THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


By J. B. ReyNnovps, trs First Presipent 


NDER date of November 15, 1905, a letter was 
sent out from Kansas City, Mo., addressed to 
executive officers of the Middle West, Western 
and Southern companies, inviting them to a 
meeting, to be held December 5, 1905, in the 
city of Chicago. The invitation letter was 
signed by Sidney A. Foster, Secretary, Royal 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Des Moines; Charles E. Dark, then vice- 
president of the American Central Life of 
Indianapolis, and J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kansas City 

Life Insurance Company, Kansas City. The letter stated that 

the meeting was “called to consider matters of mutual interest, 

such as agency management, National and State supervision 
and other important questions, with the end in view that the 
best interests of the policyholders may be conserved.” In re- 
sponse to this letter there met at the Great Northern Hotel, 

Chicago, on the date mentioned representatives of fourteen 

companies. In many respects we were strangers to each other. 

With no definite or fixed programme, the meeting in the be- 

ginning was largely given over to informal discussions, opin- 
ions and suggestions. The first move having definite aim was 
contained in a resolution introduced by E. P. Melson, presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Life, preamble of which is as 
follows: 

“WHEREAS, present conditions in the life business make it 
necessary for the life companies to organize for the protection 
of the best interests and welfare of the policyholders, there- 
fore be it resolved,” etc. 





ORGANIZATION, AIMS AND OBJECTS 

The resolution was referred to a special committee on reso- 
lutions, which committee reported at a subsequent session, 
recommending two declarations of principles, to wit: That 
we favored the utmost publicity in the life insurance busi- 
ness and invited the closest supervision and inspection; sec- 
ondly, that we favored State supervision as against national 
supervision. The first declaration of principles was adopted 
unanimously. On the second declaration of principles there 
was a lengthy discussion. Finally, it was agreed that a vote 
be taken and any company desiring not to vote might be ex- 
cused. The result was that there were eight voted in favor 
of the second declaration of principles and none against. Im- 
mediately following, an executive committee was named, and 
said executive committee was instructed to call a meeting, to 
be held in St. Louis, Mo., on January 30, 1906, for further 
conference. The St. Louis meeting convened on the date 
fixed, and there were present representatives of fifteen com- 
panies, with nine not present, but desiring to be counted, as- 
suring the organization they could be relied upon. A Com- 
mittee on Organization at that meeting reported as follows: 

“We, your Committee on Organization, would respectfully 
recommend that a permanent organization be perfected at 
this meeting, and we submit with the recommendation for 
immediate consideration the following draft of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws.” This, in effect, was carrying out the 
preamble of the resolution introduced. at the Chicago meet- 
ing, heretofore mentioned, and the Committee on Resolutions 
submitted a report setting forth a declaration of principles 
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along the same line as those suggested at Chicago, the only 
difference being some added reasons emphasizing the position 
of the organization favoring publicity and State supervision. 


The committee report was unanimously adopted and those as- 


sembled proceeded to adopt a Constitution and By-Laws. 
The second section of the Constitution defining the purposes 
of the organization and, we might say, its “Aims and Ob- 
jects,” stated that the organization was for the purpose of 
encouraging, upbuilding and maintaining the business of life 
insurance; the dissemination of information regarding the 
science of life insurance; enactment of uniform laws; uphold- 
ing of correct principles in the conduct of the business; the 
establishment and maintenance of confidence between the 
management of companies composing the organization and 
their policyholders, and the correction of any abuses which 
may arise in the method of transacting the business of life 
insurance; the promotion of co-operation, acquaintance and 
exchange of ideas among managers and executive officers of 
the membership of the organization, including the welfare of 
insurers, insured and the public in relation to the business. 
The St. Louis meeting adjourned and the first annual meet- 
ing as an organization under a constitution and by-laws was 
held in Chattanooga, Tenn., on September 28 and 29, 1906, 
at which meeting the declarations of principles of the St. 
Louis meeting were reaffirmed and three more were added— 
to wit: First, favoring limitation as to class and kinds of 
securities in which life insurance funds should be invested ; 
Secondly, declaring in favor of preliminary term method of 
valuation; and Third, declaring opposition to standard forms 
(not standard provisions) in life insurance policy contracts. 
Thus, after adjournment of the first annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention, we find the organization on record 
upon five then important questions before the life insurance 
companies—to wit: (1) Favorable to publicity, (2) favor- 
able to preliminary term method of valuation, (3) favorable 
to State supervision, (4) favorable to limitation as to classes 
of securities in which life insurance companies’ funds should 
be invested, and (5) opposed to standard forms of policies. 
sy common consent another principle was promulgated, 
though not designated by resolution, as more nearly covered 
by the second section of the Constitution, to wit: a declara- 
tion to contribute to life insurance literature from the stand- 
point of the practical executive, actuarial, medical and legal 
subjects; and I think we may point with pride to what has 
been accomplished in each of these branches. We say it mod- 
estly, though sincerely, that we do not believe any organiza- 
tion can boast of having contributed more sound and scientific 
principles than have been promulgated through and by this 
organization upon the different branches of the life insurance 
business. Our executive officers and actuaries have submitted 
Papers to the Convention that have been given wide publicity 
and favorable commendation. The different sections of the 
Convention are now operating bureaus of exchange of infor- 
mation that are of great value to all. The executive section 
operates a bureau for the exchange of agency information. 
The medical section holds meetings semi-annually, and have 
established and are successfully operating a bureau of ex- 
change of impairments and other valuable exchange informa- 
tion. The legal section is now preparing a plan for operating 
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an exchange of valuable information 
while a committee of actuaries are at this time making an 
exhaustive and scientific investigation on the question of dis- 
ability and occupational hazards. 

Therefore, from an internal standpoint our “Aims and 
Objects” are to mutually co-operate and exchange valuable 
information, disseminating among the entire membership the 
experience of the individual company, and, from the stand- 
point of the individual company, there is nothing that can be 
of more value than the combined experience of all in the hand- 
ling of the great business in which we are engaged. 

Submitting the foregoing as the “Aims and Objects” of the 
American Life Convention in so far as the benefits to its 
members may accrue, we may—lest we forget—refer again 
to the second section of the Constitution, as the purposes 
therein set forth are more far-reaching. 

The high ideals undoubtedly had in mind by those who 
drafted the section of the Constitution referred to are rapidly 
being realized, and while there is much yet to strive for, never- 
theless great and lasting good has already been accomplished ; 
and with a membership of ninety companies, many, if not all, 
can point with pride to benefits obtained through and by virtue 
of membership in the organization, and we are gradually, 
though certainly, eliminating the word “competition” and 
substituting therefor the word “co-operation.” There are no 
sectional or imaginary lines drawn in the organization, its 
“Aims and Objects” being to promulgate, assist and develop 


among its members, 


all that is good in the business of life insurance, and to shun, 
discredit and repudiate that which is bad, whether originating 
from its own members or those outside the organization. Its 
further “Aims and Objects” are to disseminate information 
among policyholders and public, educating them to the neces- 
sities and benefits of sound, legal reserve life insurance. 

Advocating, as it does, State supervision, the organization 
is, therefore, vitally interested in the enactment of laws in 
the various States relating to and governing the business of 
life insurance; however, the Convention does not maintain 
paid representatives as lobbyists, but advises and co-operates 
with the home companies of the respective States, 

The American Life Convention was the first of its kind to 
be organized and in point of numbers is the largest, and is 
likewise composed of a membership covering a larger territory 
than any similar organization ; and occupying, as it does, this 
position, its opportunities are greater. There are no fears 
among the membership for the perpetuity of the organization ; 
and while the future is solely in the hands of its members, the 
organization will continue to utilize the opportunities for the 
common good, and its power and influence will increase. 

If I be permitted to epitomize its “Aims and Objects” into 
a brief paragraph, I would say: 
the purpose of endeavoring to apply the Golden Rule in the 
conduct of the life insurance business.”’ 


“The organization was for 
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DEVELOPMENT OF 


a good deal of benefit, articles in your journal 
and others by insurance executives, especially 
in the casualty and miscellaneous lines, deal- 
ing with such insurance in all its phases and 
with the policy forms. Many were written in 
a plaintive strain, vigorously denunciatory of 





evils encountered, deploring enactment of various laws, plead- 
ing for reforms and otherwise striving for betterment in un- 
derwriting and for the solution of exacting problems. Many 
articles, however, especially those in connection with annual 
statements, were entirely plaintless, portraying most vividly 
the excellent and gratifying progress achieved. And it’s all 
true. A huge task has confronted casualty men, a task de- 
manding courage, concentration and strength of will. And I 
have observed what has happened to the obstacles found in 
the path of progress. These men, by their wisdom, their 
astonishing foresight, their discrimination and skill in the 
selection of risks and the fixing of charges, have placed their 
companies in a sound and prosperous condition, 

And while encountering various perplexing problems, there 
has been a constant broadening of the policy forms, a widen- 
ing of scope, liberalizing of benefits, improved clauses and 
clarified wording. 

This, I believe, prevails generally in all lines of insurance— 
an honest endeavor to provide the insured with protection that 
really protects. 

The policy forms in credit insurance have likewise devel- 
oped along very liberal lines, while at the same time the com- 
panies engaged in it were meeting with changing hazards, 
heightened by the fluctuating and uncertain situation as to 
failures. For while the business situation has been fairly 
sound, there has been an unusually large number of failures 
during the past few years. 

The present form of credit insurance policy covers the in- 
sured on excessive losses (over and above an initial loss to be 
borne by the policyholder) through insolvency of debtors, no 
matter what may be the nature of the insolvency. Indeed, it 
goes further and covers cases compromised by a majority of 
creditors to prevent insolvency proceedings. 


LossEs BY FAILURES 
Let me tell now of the losses by failures, the exposure of the 
companies, the adjustment of the policy to the business in- 
sured, and of the efforts to post policyholders on trade and 
financial conditions trying to save them from losses, for all this 
is involved in credit underwriting. 


CREDIT INSURANCE 


By E. M. Treat, Presipent, THe AMERICAN CrEDIT-INDEMNITY COMPANY OF NEw York, St. Louts, Mo. 
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Mercantile agency statistics show that during almost every 
decade the losses by unanticipated failures have generally 
equaled one-half of the capital employed in manufacturing 
and mercantile pursuits. These figures are not fanciful; they 
represent facts. They show that almost numberless miscalcu- 
lations in the extension of credits are daily being made in the 
commercial world, and these by men who zealously strive to 
prevent losses, but who err in the accuracy of their forecasts | 
as to what the future may have in store. The figures showing 
failures stand for exposure to dangers that are great. They 
proclaim in no uncertain way the hazardous phase which credit 
underwriting assumes. We are exposed to risks even more 
uncertain than those in fire insurance. The constant possibil- 
ity of a financial disturbance and its sometimes rather ex- 
tended aftermath, aside from the normal run of failures, is a 
greater risk to the credit underwriter than that of sweeping 
losses by fire is to the fire underwriter. Losses by bad debts 
come to all who sell on credit. This is axiomatic. The figures 
showing failure losses are representative of pitfalls and entan- 
glements, a constant repetition of which can be counted upon 
with certainty, with the possibility of increased losses in keep- 
ing with the increase of the growth of the commerce of our 
country and the growing perplexities in its economic and in- 
dustrial affairs. 

The mercantile agencies are engaged in a splendid work: 
they are indispensable; they are daily gathering and collating 
information relating to those engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
to be furnished to their subscribers. But no matter how well 
directed their efforts may be, this country chronicles each year 
its history of failures and disasters, and we must admit in the 
examination we have very little to encourage the belief that 
commercial failures will ever be very greatly checked. It is 
beyond human power for any organization of men to so com- 
pletely master the inside facts relative to the actual status of 
buyers whom they set out to investigate as to result in their 
rating with unerring certainty such a vast commercial body as 
the United States contains. In the labor of attempting this 
the mercantile agencies encounter great obstacles. There are 
persons without number who are reluctant to speak, those who 
are indifferent and refuse to make statements, and those upon 
whose own estimate of themselves a report must be drawn. 
There are others to whom the references of interested bankers 
and interested friends must be taken into account, and still 
again there are others who become large buyers of merchan- 
dise who wilfully falsify the facts. No matter how statistics 
may explain the reason for this or that or the other 15,000 fail- 
ures in the United States in the year 1912, the cold, unvar- 
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nished truth is that they take place. The agencies caunot con- 
trol failures. Their functions are to procure information and 
to make known, so far as possible, the estimated financial and 
credit standing of all reported upon; and this they do most 
creditably. 

The very fact of such a condition existing in the commercial 
world emphasizes all the more strongly the absolute necessity 
that the wholesaler, who parts with his merchandise on the 
faith of the financial and paying ability of his customers, 
should be protected against those losses which are above the 
normal expectation for his house. This credit insurance does. 


Poticy CONDITIONS 


The credit company furnishes a comprehensive, clearly 
worded and easily understandable form of contract, framed 
for the proper protection of the insured as well as for itself; 
a contract under which not only relief is brought to the insured 
against unusually heavy losses, but a system or plan furnished 
that has a wholesome effect upon credit granting by guiding 
such transactions in the right channels. 

Under the policy the mercantile agency ratings, on which 
the insurance is based, are classified and coverage graded ac- 
cordingly. It restricts coverage to a limited coinsurance on 
inferior ratings and affords graded protection on preferred 
customers with good ratings. 

The conditions of the policy are, of course, printed. The 
adjustment of the insurance to the needs of each applicant is 
the fixing of rates and limits according to the line of trade, 
size of inferior and rated accounts and other necessary under- 
writing factors. 

Lines of trade are classified into groups according to the 
hazard. By this plan the initial loss (the uninsurable part) 
is a stated percentage on the annual sales. The excess over 


THE FLOODS 






» N Mr. Wilson’s article in this issue of THE 
SPECTATOR on “Flood Insurance as a Pro- 
tection for Our Valleys,” written early in 
March, occurs the following prophetic sen- 
tence: ‘There are now in America more 
than a thousand towns and cities, to say 
nothing of the thousands in other countries, 
which, so far as their safety is concerned, 
might as well be lying beneath the smoulder- 
ing crater of Mount Vesuvius.” 

In less than a month after these words were written 
the vision of destruction was realized in the most awful 
calamity in the history of the United States, involving 
a greater loss of life and property than the American 
people have ever suffered through the visitation of God and 
horrifying the civilized world with its sudden and appalling 
tragedy. Long-continued and torrential rains, spreading over 
the entire Middle West and following a winter of unusual 
mildness, swelled every stream in the stricken valleys to a 
torrent and transformed the overburdened rivers into irre- 
sistible seas of destruction. Dams, levees and bridges were 
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the initial is the insurable portion. Then there is what is 
termed an average policy—a very liberal plan for the practical 
automatic adjustment of the initial loss to a limited and rea- 
sonable percentage, according to the amount of excessive 
losses filed under the policy under which excessive losses 
occur. This appeals to merchants, who very wisely desire a 
guarantee that their losses will be kept within a certain aver- 
age, the excessive losses thereover being paid by the credit 
company. 

In furtherance of the mutual interests of policyholder and 
company, the policyholders are furnished monthly a business 
barometer, a service to keep policyholders informed as to the 
fundamental conditions over which the man in any particular 
business has no control, but to the trend of which any business 
can be adjusted in an effort to avoid, as far as possible, loss 
during business reactions and increase profits during pros- 
perity. 

An additional service affording attention to overdue but live 
accounts—a preventive measure—is likewise now in force. 
Thus under the new development of credit insurance both 
preventive and protective measures are supplied, 

I should say that the spirit governing all credit underwrit- 
ing is the issuance of a broad, liberal policy, the exercise of 
sound common sense in underwriting and paying promptly, 
without quibble, any liability that ensues. A very distinct ad- 
vance has very recently been made placing credit policies and 
underwriting on a still firmer and more scientific basis. 


WEST 


swept away like chaff before a mighty wind, and the accu- 
mulated waters, freed suddenly from all restraint, over- 
whelmed everything in their path, leaving death and desola- 
tion behind them. Whole towns were blotted out in an in- 
stant and peaceful and prosperous cities were converted into 
swirling wastes in which nothing could live and where no 
human help could come to the struggling victims. Fire and 
famine followed in the wake of the flood; the warm March 
winds changed to wintry blasts, the never-ceasing rains to 
driving snow and sleet, and every horror that the imagination 
can conceive tortured the survivors of the inundation. Com- 
munication with the outside world was almost entirely cut 
off. Railroad bridges and great sections of track were de- 
stroyed, telegraph and telephone wires were down, and where 
the floods were highest it was impossible to come to the relief 
of the dying and suffering victims by means of boats. When 
night fell the stricken towns were in complete darkness, ex- 
cept where burning houses and wreckage cast a glare over the 
desolate scene. In some towns and cities miscreants sought 
profit from the disaster by looting deserted homes and even 
robbing the bodies of the dead, and troops were hastily sum- 
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moned to guard property and preserve order. With the sub- 
siding of the waters thousands of homeless refugees were 
without food, clothing or shelter, and no immediate relief was 
possible. 

EstiMATED LOSSES 

Such were the awful tales of disaster that horrified the na- 
tion on the morning of Tuesday, March 25. Where it was 
impossible to get accurate news, imagination and sensational- 
ism exaggerated the damage, and at first it was estimated that 
six thousand had perished in Ohio and Indiana, while scat- 
tered reports of less serious loss of life and property were 
coming in from the South and East. But as reliable news 
finally reached the press it was found that the first reports had 
been greatly exaggerated, at least so far as loss of life was 
concerned, and the dead in Ohio and Indiana were con- 
servatively estimated at five hundred. In addition to these, 
perhaps more than a hundred were drowned in other States. 

It is hardly possible, however, to exaggerate the property 
loss, which aggregated hundreds of millions, exclusive of the 
indirect losses due to the paralysis of commerce, the destruc- 
tion to factories, throwing thousands out of work, damage to 
agriculture and the financial losses due to death and disability, 
Most of this loss will be absolute to the victims of the flood, 
as it was, for the most part, uninsured. The principal suf- 
ferers were Dayton, Columbus, Zanesville, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville and Pittsburg. In this State, Troy and 
Rochester were the most damaged; while from New England 
to the Southern States there were extensive and destructive 
floods, which were almost unnoticed in the concentration of 
public interest in the situation in Ohio. The Governor of 
Ohio estimates the direct property loss in that State at $300,- 
000,000, and losses in other States will probably aggregate 
at least as much. In comparison with these figures even the 
San Francisco disaster appears insignificant. The property 
loss from fire and earthquake in that city was computed to be 
$350,000,000, and the total death loss was not more than three 
hundred and fifty. 

RELIEF MEASURES 

The sympathy of the entire country was instantly awakened 
when the news from the flooded districts reached the people, 
and there was a prompt and generous response to appeals for 
aid from the homeless and destitute victims of the disaster. 
In this city alone more than half a million dollars in cash was 
quickly raised, in addition to large contributions of food, 
clothing and other necessities. From every part of the coun- 
try contributions, which must have aggregated millions of 
dollars, came pouring in for the relief of the sufferers. The 
I‘ederal Government took prompt steps to relieve the distress 
of the victims, and Secretary of War Garrison went in person 
to the scene of the disaster and supervised the work of rescue 
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and restoration. The railroads, which had themselves been 
damaged to the extent of at least $50,000,000, made every pos- 
sible effort to restore communication with the flooded district 
and in many instances furnished freight and transportation 
free for supplies and rescue parties. The Red Cross Society 
raised several hundred thousand dollars, besides rendering 
invaluable assistance in other directions. In short, the Ameri- 
can people responded with characteristic sympathy and gen- 
erosity to the necessities of their afflicted countrymen, 
INSURANCE LOSSES 

‘rom the insurance point of view the floods were, perhaps, 

less serious than some of the other great calamities that have 


afflicted the country. The direct property damage from flood 


was practically uninsured, although there may have been a few 
policies in Lloyds. In several towns the flood was succeeded 
by more or less extensive fires, but the insurance liability 
would not extend to cases where the buildings caught fire after 
they had collapsed in the floods. This will undoubtedly occa- 
sion some difficulty for the companies in the way of equitable 
adjustments, but the total fire loss is not large enough to be 
serious. 

There are no data at hand as to the extent of the losses to 
the life and casualty companies, but they will undoubtedly be 
heavy, particularly to the companies doing an industrial busi- 
ness. The great majority of the fatalities and accidents were 
to the people living near the banks of the rivers, and most of 
them were of the industrial class. There were doubtless, 
however, many among the killed and injured who carried con- 
siderable insurance, and the aggregate losses will be large. 
Claims under policies covering sickness will probably be nu- 
merous, owing to the unsanitary conditions following the 
flood as well as to exposure and shock. 

In Mr. Wilson’s article, referred to above, he divides floods 


into two great classes—those caused by a greater quantity of 


water falling in a given drainage basin than its natural chan- 
nels can carry off and those due to the giving way of dams. 
These annual visitations in our river valleys, varying from 
overflows causing comparatively small damage to such catas- 
trophes as that of this spring, belong to the first class. They 
can probably never be entirely averted ; but it is within the re- 
sources of hydraulic engineering to mitigate them, and no 
money or effort should be spared by State or Nation in this 
direction. And with the most complete modern defenses 
against this recurring menace, it should not be impossible to 
make rates insuring against the hazard which shall be both 
reasonable and adequate. There is a great and increasing de- 
mand for this sort of insurance protection, and it is hardly 
conceivable that the companies will not be able to supply it. 
with a reasonable profit to themselves and to the great benefit 
of the threatened communities. 
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FURTHER evidence that the insurance companies keep step 
in the march of progress is furnished by a company recently 
organized to write automobile insurance, which announces 
that it is prepared to accept risks on aeroplane hazards. It is 
not unlikely that by the time the next Quinquennial Number 
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of THE SpEcTATOR is issued this will be an important branch 
of the insurance business, and it is to be hoped that by that 
time the advance in the science of aeronautics will be such 
that the dangers incident to aerial navigation will be no greater 
than are those of the automobile to-day. 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW 


HE President of the United States and his official 
family are portrayed above in the first authorized 
photograph of President Wilson and his Cabinet. 
These distinguished Americans are all believers in 





life insurance and each of them has testified to his 
faith in the system by taking out a policy or policies in such an 
amount as his judgment decided was necessary or advisable for 
the protection of his family. THe Spectator is in possession 
of information as to the amount of insurance carried by some 
of these gentlemen and the companies in which it is written, 
and it addressed a letter to the President requesting such in- 
formation in his case. He replied, in substance, that, in his 
opinion, this would not be of interest to the American people ; 
but the important fact remains that every one of these leaders 
of the nation recognizes the necessity for life insurance protec- 
tion and is willing to make the necessary sacrifices to meet that 
necessity. 

That the President and every member of his Cabinet carry 
life insurance is not a coincidence, but a natural consequence 
of the recognized necessity for this protection which is a con- 
trolling factor in modern civilization. Coming, as these gen- 
tlemen do, from widely separated parts of the country and 
from different walks of life, their unanimity in this respect 
is the best possible argument for men of lesser achievements 
to follow their example. The executive heads of the govern- 
ment would not have reached the distinguished positions which 
they occupy if they had not been men of high character, as 
well as being endowed with superior abilities; and the fact 


WILSON 





AND HIS CABINET 


that all of them have met their responsibilities as husbands 
and fathers by suitably providing for the financial welfare of 
their families in case of their death is concrete evidence of 
character. And it is quite possible that some members of the 
Cabinet might have felt that they could not afford to ac- 
fact that 

Not all 
of them are rich men, and the acceptance of public office, 


cept their portfolios had it not been for the 
the material welfare of their families was secure. 
involving, as it does, a scale of living commensurate with 
high official position, frequently demands large pecuniary 
sacrifices. 

A man’s first duty is to his family ; but when he has per- 
formed that duty and assured their future comfort and wel- 
fare, either by accumulation of a fortune or the creation of an 
estate through life insurance, he is free to serve his country 
and gratify his ambition by accepting public office or other- 
wise. And this is a duty which no one can afford to put off. 
There is no foretelling when accident or disease may render 
a man uninsurable, and the policy which is essential to his 
peace of mind and the protection of his home and family be- 
comes forever unattainable. 

It is given to few of us to attain high office in the govern- 
ment, but we can all emulate the example of President Wil- 
son and the members of his Cabinet in taking out a reason- 
able amount of life insurance. This is a matter of self- 
interest as well as an imperative duty. To neglect or post- 
pone it is to trifle with the most sacred obligations and is to 
fail in an important element of good citizenship. 
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SCHEDULE RATING OF DWELLINGS 


By C. M. Gopparp 


Secretary New England Insurance Exchange 


N treating the subject of a uniform schedule 
for rating dwellings it will be my purpose to 
discuss some of the fundamental principles 
which must govern any attempt at such a 
schedule, rather than the details which must 
be finally worked out if it is to be generally 
accepted. 

An expert underwriting rate maker esti- 
mates, or guesses if you prefer, the fire haz- 
ard of a risk for the purpose of determining 

what is an adequate rate. A competent engineer estimates the 

amount of electrical current required for a given purpose to 
determine the charge to be made to a customer. A _ postal 
clerk estimates the weight of a piece of mail matter to satisfy 

himself that sufficient postage has been paid thereon, and I 

firmly believe that the percentage of error in the three esti- 

mates will not materially vary. 

It is, however, a fact that the estimate of the postal clerk 
will be accepted without question, because there is at hand a 
standard measure for determining the weight, and people 
generally are familiar with its construction and use. The 
estimate of the engineer will be received with suspicion be- 
cause, although there is a standard measure for determining 
the amount of current passing, the average man is not famil- 
iar either with its construction or use, and, lastly, the estimate 
of the rating expert is generally rejected because there is no 
standard measure by which the estimate can be proven either 
right or wrong. 

It is because of this general distrust of the correctness of 
so-called judgment rates, rather than because they have been 
proven wrong, that there has been such a universal tendency 
toward schedule rating in the past twenty years. Rates based 
on some sort of a schedule, even an indifferent one, can be 
more easily explained, discussed and defended with the as- 
sured ; and it is to this, rather than because they are evidently 
more uniform and correct than judgment rates, that schedule 
rating owes the larger part of its popularity. 

There is an old proverb that “what’s worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,” but it is equally true that a thing may be 
so carefully and thoroughly done that the expense of doing it 
is more than the result is worth, and I do not believe that 
such work deserves the name of being done “well.” Schedule 
rating is very expensive, and there is a line beyond which its 
application will be found to cost more than the result is worth. 





DISTRIBUTION OF THE Fire Loss 

Insurance is a business of distribution of the fire loss and 
its object cannot be to make each risk pay just exactly what 
it is worth as a fire hazard, any more than it can be to make 
each city or state pay just what its fire loss amounts to. Such 
a policy would have made San Francisco and Chelsea bank- 
rupt. The object of insurance should be to distribute the 
entire loss among the entire population in such a way as to 
produce the least economic disturbance, but also, at all times, 
basing the contribution of each risk or class of risks on its 
estimated fire hazard. 

It is just as impossible to name the rate of insurance for 
any risk which will produce its proper contribution toward 
the total fire loss without knowing the ratio of insurance to 
value which will be carried as it would be for a board of 
assessors to name a tax rate which would satisfy a budget 
without knowing the property value on which the tax was to 
be assessed, and it is just as absurd to let each propertyowner 


determine the amount of insurance he will carry at a given 
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rate as it would be for a board of assessors to name the tax 
rate and then allow each person to decide for himself the 
valuation on which he would pay a tax. 

The only defense for a rate named on a piece of property 
which is not coupled with the requirement of carrying insur- 
ance to a certain percentage of its value is that our experience 
indicates there will be at least a certain average per cent of 
insurance carried, and we base the rate on that per cent, but 
it would be infinitely fairer and more defensible if all rates 
carried with them some form of co-insurance clause. 

It may seem that all the foregoing has but little bearing on 
the subject taken for this article, but I think it can be shown 
that, if summarized, we shall find it contains most of the 
important points to be borne in mind when considering sched- 
ule rating for dwellings. The points are as follows: 

I. Judgment rates, especially when applied to a class, are 
not necessarily wrong, and may be as correct as schedule rates. 

2. It is always desirable to use some method of rating which 
can be explained and defended to the assured as well as to 
the underwriters and which will appeal to the public as being 
based on sound principles. 

3. No work should ever be undertaken unless the results 
promise to be worth the expense. 

4. There is no more reason why dwelling premiums should 
be just equal to dwelling losses and expenses than that Chel- 
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sea or San I‘rancisco or Baltimore premiums should just equal 
the loss and expenses incurred in those cities. Such a rule 
carried to its legitimate extreme would justify the plea often 
made for a lower rate, “I have never had a fire,” yet the loss 
ratio for dwellings must be the principal factor in determin- 
ing the dwelling rate. 

5. Knowledge of the ratio of insurance to value is neces- 
sary to determine a correct rate; and unless this requirement 
is coupled with the rate of dwellings, we must consider the 
average ratio carried, allowing a margin of safety, to the dis- 
advantage of the moderate-sized dwelling where the ratio is 
universally greater than in the expensive dwelling. 

I am inclined to think that the time has come when, in 
response to the popular demand, the principles of rate-mak- 
ing must be classified so that the rate charged may be ex- 
plained and discussed on grounds which will be understood by 
the rate payer. Judgment rates pure and simple cannot be so 
discussed ; while this can be done with rates based on a sched- 
ule, be it never so simple. It would, therefore, seem that even 
dwelling rates should be based on some sort of a schedule. 

Admitting that we should not undertake a work which will 
not be worth what it costs, I think, carries with it in the mind 
of every experienced rate-maker the admission that specific 
rating by schedule of individual dwellings cannot be consid- 
ered for a moment, for I believe any attempt at such a method 
of rating would result in a material increase in present rates 
if the expense incurred is to be collected, as it certainly should 
be, from the dwelling class. Further than that, the fire hazard 
of different dwellings varies so much in certain particulars 
with every change of tenant that it cannot be covered by any 
specific schedule rating, except by more frequent inspections 
than would be found possible. 

It seems to me that the only fire hazard of dwellings which 
we need consider in rating them as a class is that of loyalty, 
and it also seems to me that in classifying dwellings some of 
the locality hazards are of such a nature that it would be 
obnoxious to undertake to specifically recognize them in a 
schedule of general charges and that we should rather include 
them in what might be called the “base rate,” from which the 
final rate is to be built up, this so-called base rate to be varied 
according to the dwelling loss record of the section. This loss 
record must contain an index to the hazards mentioned in 
Nos. 3 and 4 in the following list of locality hazards, which 
it will be admitted, I think, if specifically charged for, might 
seem to cast a reflection on the tone or character of the citi- 
zens of the locality. 


Location HaAzarps 


1. Construction Materials.—In some localities frame con- 
struction is scarce owing to the high price of lumber, in other 
localities it is usual, and in still others it is generally of very 
rapid burning, resinous wood. 

2. Heating Apparatus.—In some localities, where heat is 
seldom needed, chimney construction is such as would be 
Severely criticised in localities where heating is more impor- 
tant. 

3. Care Taking.—In some localities the housekeeping is in 
such shiftless hands, either due to-the general character of 
the people themselves or to the general character of the house 
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servant class, that it creates a distinct and general locality 
hazard. 

4. Moral Hazard.—The general character of the people of 
some localities is such that we must concede a severe moral 
hazard. 

5. Occupancy.—In some localities the occupant is generally 
the owner, and in others almost invariably a tenant. 

6. Exposure.—This is a location hazard and may be divided 
into three sub-divisions: (a) Dwellings in the mercantile dis- 
trict, (b) dwellings in the compactly built up congested dwell- 
ing district, (c) dwellings in the outlying district, well sepa- 
rated from each other. 

7. Protection.—This varies, according to the location, from 
the highly protected dwellings in first-class cities down to the 
isolated dwellings entirely outside of protection. 

In classifying cities and towns under this last item, we must 
remember that we are considering the fire protection as it 
affects dwellings and that a city which was considered de- 
ficient in the protection it afforded to the business district 
might give ample protection to its dwellings. Water towers, 
aerial ladder trucks and fire boats do not usually give valu- 
able service at dwelling fires, but rather, to use a slang phrase, 
it is the “Johnny on the Spot” class of apparatus that we need, 
a sort of “first aid to the injured” service. 


FirE PRoTECTION AND PREVENTION 
I would, therefore, in such classification consider the fol- 
lowing: 
(a) Fire protection facilities, particularly as they apply to 
the dwelling section: 
Prompt discovery of fires. 
Police or other patrol. 
Prompt transmission of alarms. 
Fire alarm system. 
Residential telephones. 
Prompt response to alarms. 
Light, quick-moving apparatus, constantly ready and 
fully manned. 
Wide, well paved and well lighted streets with easy 
grades. 
Promptly available water supply. 
Well arranged hydrants on good-sized mains thor- 
oughly protected from freezing. 
Good water pressure and adequate supply. 
(b) Fire prevention requirements : 
Inspection and supervision by fire or police department or 
both, to remove hazards due to poor housekeeping. 
Good building laws well enforced as to construction and 
separation of buildings. 
Good regulations as to hazardous trades and the use and 
storage of hazardous materials. 
Fire marshal investigation to determine the cause of all 
fires and to follow suspicious ones to a finish. 
I believe that under such a classification we can determine 
a dwelling rate for each locality that will be as defensible, as 
understandable, more satisfactory and more easily discussed 
with the assured than any rate obtained by more elaborate 


schedules. 
After arriving at the locality classification we should then 
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classify the risks themselves by a few broad and generally 
admitted distinctions, such as brick or frame, inflammable and 
non-inflammable roofs, and possibly brick, tile or metal chim- 
neys. 

Dwellings must also, so far as rates are concerned, be 
further classified according to their occupancy, for farming, 
for summer, for winter use only, and what are generally 
known as “all the year” dwellings. 

Having now arrived at the point when we are ready to 
name the rate, we must choose one of two courses: 

1. To name rates which will be based on what experience 
has indicated is the average amount of insurance to value 
carried by the class. This course is the path of least resist- 
ance, but must be unfair to the dwelling of moderate value, 
where fairly full insurance is generally carried, and too favor- 
able to the expensive dwelling, where the ratio of insurance 
to value is notoriously small. 

2. To name rates based on an insurance of some fixed per 
cent, usually eighty per cent of the value. This would be fair 
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ISSATISFACTION with business conditions and com- 

petitive relations in 1891 induced the managers of a num- 
ber of mutual accident associations to form the International 
Tersely they stated 
their object to be the advancement of the general interests of 
accident underwriting. These organizers and their associates 
struggled for years against the adversities peculiar to their 
plans of insurance, against legislation intended to restrict their 
powers and against the efforts of insurance supervisory offi- 
cers to limit their expenditures and restrict their field of 
operations. 

Their achievements against such heavy odds finally at- 
tracted the attention of the stock accident companies and, com- 
mencing in I9QOI, representatives of the latter began to attend 
the annual conventions of the International. Year by year 
thereafter the membership of the association increased until 
in I9I1O it represented a membership made up of practically 
all of the survivors of the mutual accident associations, the 
commercial travelers accident associations and all but one or 
two of the stock companies which transacted the business of 
accident and health insurance in either the United States or 
Canada. 

No organization of insurance companies in any other de- 
partment of underwriting in this country has ever been more 
thoroughly representative, nor has any other done more for 
the establishment of right methods and sound practices in 
underwriting. 

Influenced by the results achieved for accident and health 
insurance by the International, in 1904 the Board of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters was formed to promote good-will, 
harmony, confidence and co-operation generally between the 
companies and to secure for the companies of the United 
States, or of any foreign country doing any class of casualty 
insurance or surety business in the United States, the benefits 
and privileges which had been obtained for accident and 
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to all, and the rates could be lower; but it would be an inno- 
vation, and changes in usual practices always bring at first 
some friction. I believe, however, it would be the most satis- 
factory in the long run and, if thought best, it might be modi- 
fied so as to reduce the friction without affecting the result by 
a provision which would automatically waive the application 
of the requirement where the value of the property insured 
was less than a fixed sum, say $5,000. 

I believe that the above method of rating dwellings is in 
accord with the summary of principles named in the first part 
of this article and | am fully convinced that, with the details 
practically worked out, it could be put into effect with the least 
disturbance of existing conditions and with the most satis- 
factory results to the insuring public and, further, that the 
companies’ interests would also be fairly served. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY UNDERWRITERS 
SMITH, PRESIDENT 


health insurance through the efforts of the International. —In- 
cidentally, the Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
undertook to encourage the observance of the amenities that 
should exist between companies and associations, 

The International Association of Accident Underwriters 
and the Board of Casualty and Surety Underwriters con- 
tinued in their respective fields of usefulness as separate or- 
ganizations, although the membership of both was made up 
in a very large degree of the same companies, until October, 
1911, when the two came together as one organization under 
the name of the International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 

Shortly thereafter the Liability Insurance Association, 
made up of companies which transact the business of liability 
insurance, gave up its separate organization and came into the 
new association. 

Not only does the new International undertake to care for 
the common interests of all of the kinds or classes of insur- 
ance represented in its membership, but it also offers, through 
its seven sections and standing committees, to care for the 
special interests of accident and health insurance; fidelity, 
guaranty and surety insurance; liability insurance ; plate glass 
insurance; burglary insurance, and steam boiler and flywheel 
insurance. 

Under the plan of the new organization, which appealed to 
the judgment of the experienced underwriters who brought 
about this joinder of interest or merger, the membership is 
afforded every opportunity for real and effective co-operation. 
The means at their hand, if properly used, must make for a 
better understanding of the truths and values of insurance 
by the general public and a higher regard for the sincerity of 
company managers on the part of legislators and supervising 
insurance officials. These means and the right use of them 
must also make for fair competition and better relations be- 
tween the members. 
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1886 THE Spectator published an article 
under the title ‘‘( McClellan and Han- 
cock” which so forcibly presents the question 


rant, 


of the necessity of life insurance protection 
that its salient features are worthy of repro- 
duction at this time. 

The three great generals had all recently 
passed away at the time the article was 
written and under circumstances that gave 
dramatic emphasis to the fact that none of 


insurance. The case of General 
Grant was pathetic, and _ it 
to recall the story of his heroic struggle to provide for his 
family when business misfortunes had impoverished him and 


a painful, lingering illness admonished him that the time for 


carried any life 


them 


particularly may be well 


making such provision was short. 

He had retired from the Presidency with a modest com- 
petency, which was sufficient for his simple requirements. In 
an evil moment he formed a business alliance with his son 
and Ferdinand Ward in the banking firm of Grant & Ward. 
The disastrous and disgraceful failure of this firm swept away 
every dollar that he had in the world, but left no stain on his 
personal character and failed to quell his indomitable spirit. 
Then came the insidious disease, cancer of the throat, which 
slowly ate his life away. General Grant was never greater 
than when, on Mt. McGregor, he disdained pain and weak- 
ness and fought with death for time to finish his monumental 
Memoirs. He won his last battle and finished the book, which 
meant escape from poverty for his family; but it was at the 
expense of protracted and painful toil by day and night, which 
shortened his life. Had General Grant in the days of his 
prosperity taken out a policy for an adequate amount of life 
insurance he would have been spared the necessity of this 
supreme sacrifice. But in that event the world would, in all 
probability, have lost his Memoirs, as well as the inspiring 
memory of his fortitude and patience, 

General McClellan after the war was engaged in civic pur- 
suits, by means of which he acquired a modest fortune, but not 
sufficient to support his family in accordance with their social 
position or in the manner to which they had been accustomed. 
He had declined to take out insurance, more from a distaste 
to consider the subject than from any prejudice against the 
system. His death came suddenly, but its bitterness would 
have been softened had he left ample life insurance protection 
for his widow and children. 

Soon after the death of General McClellan came that of 
General Hancock, suddenly and unexpectedly. At the time 
of his death he was the senior Major-General of the army, 
commanding the Department of the East, having his head- 
quarters in New York city. From his position he was obliged 
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to receive and entertain distinguished visitors and to main- 
tain an expensive household. His meagre salary of $7500 a 
year was barely enough to meet his current expenses and, 
having no private fortune, it was only by the exercise of the 
most rigid economy that he could keep out of debt. In addi- 
tion to the extraordinary expenses incident to his position, he 
was charitable to a fault, giving liberally to every deserving 
applicant for assistance. The result was that he had been able 
to make no provision for his family in case of his death. He 
had been solicited for life insurance, but had not felt that he 
could spare the premium, as is shown by the following letter : 


GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, N. Y. 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1885. 
DrAr Sirk:—Your letter of the 2d instant, containing proposition 
for $10,000 insurance policy on my life, was duly received. 

1 regret that I do not feel at liberty to diminish my income by 
the amount necessary for such insurance, on even the most liberal 
terms. 

I am much obliged to you for having troubled yourself in the 
matter and for giving me the opportunity for consideration. I may 
return to the matter later, but can do nothing further at present. I am 


Very truly yours, 
WINFIELD S. Hancock. 


And so the hero of Gettysburg, the brave soldier and noble 
gentleman, the Democratic nominee for the Presidency of the 
United States in 1880, feeling that he could not afford to take 
the insurance which he knew that he needed, left his family 
in such reduced circumstances that an appeal was made to the 
public to contribute to a fund for the support of his widow. 
An extract from the circular asking for contributions reads 
as follows: 

Another great man has died poor. Another noble woman has 
been left with a meagre support, though she shared the fortunes of 
her husband and did her full part in making his fame. Liberal and 
patriotic citizens have suggested to intimate friends of General 
Hancock and his widow that a fund be raised for the benefit of his 
family. We therefore, knowing General Hancock’s circumstances and 
the drafts upon his pay by the hospitalities arising from his official 
position, and the endless charities to which he responded, especially 
those arising from the civil war, earnestly commend the suggestion. 

The appeal met with a prompt and generous response and 
the requisite sum was soon raised, but if the proud and gallant 
soldier had in his earlier years taken out a suitable amount of 
life insurance his family would have been spared the humilia- 
tion of a public appeal for their support and he himself would 
have avoided years of care and anxiety for their welfare. 

All three of these illustrious men had the opportunity and 
the means in their mature manhood and when at the height of 
their popularity to secure an abundant provision for their 
families by their own efforts. Had they taken time to study 
the subject of life insurance, they could not but have approved 
of it. Each could readily have taken policies for $100,000, 
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or even more, and thus secure a competence for his widow 
and fatherless children without appealing, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the generosity and liberality of the public. How 
much satisfaction it would have been to General Grant during 
the many months of lingering suffering he endured could he 
but have been assured that his wife and children were pro- 
vided for! Those who were in constant attendance upon him 
tell us that the greatest source of his anxiety was the knowl- 
edge that his fortune had been swept away and, as he has so 
pathetically said, he had nothing to leave his family but his 
good name and reputation. This knowledge, and the pro- 
digious efforts he made to prepare his autobiography that 
money might thereby be obtained, aggravated his disease and 
unquestionably hastened his death. General Hancock was 
stricken down suddenly and was thus spared this contempla- 
tion; but it is known that, even in the full flush of health, his 
impoverished financial condition caused him much depression 
and anxiety. It would have added bitterness to his cup had 
he imagined that it would ever be necessary for a fund to be 
raised by charitable appeals for the maintenance of his family 
when he should pass away. 


No man can afford to dally with the future. Death comes 
alike to all, and no man knows the hour of his coming. The 
final struggle may be prolonged, as in the case of General 
Grant, or it may be “short, sharp and decisive,” as in the cases 
of General McClellan and General Hancock. Wisdom dic- 
tates that we should be prepared to lay down life’s burden at 
any moment and that those things that it is necessary to do 
cannot be delayed. It is a duty every man owes to his family 
to insure his life for their benefit, so that in the event of his 
death they may at least receive the money value of that life. 
The time to insure is now; whatever provision for your family 
you deem it necessary to make should be made at once. If 
you cannot do all you want to do, do as much as you can. A 
little money in the hands of your widow when you are dead 
is better than nothing. While the opportunity is left to you 
secure all the insurance you can. He who does less than this 
ignores the great responsibilities imposed on him when he 
assumed the marriage relation and became the head of a 
family. The companion of his life and the children she may 
bear him have this claim upon him, and society demands that - 
he shall make suitable provision for them. 





GROVER CLEVELAND’S LAST MESSAGE 


si lVIE years ago THE SpecTATOR, with a degree of 





enterprise for which we received wide approba- 
f} tion in the insurance world, secured an article 
from the pen of Ex-President Cleveland entitled 
“Life Insurance and Its Relationship to Our 
People,’ for publication in the Quinquennial Number for 
1g08. More than a hundred daily newspapers in the United 
States quoted liberally from that article, and the wide pub- 
licity given it by THe Spectator and its subsequent circula- 
tion in leaflet form to the extent of many thousand copies were 
of inestimable value in spreading the gospel of life insurance 
and in aiding agents to write business in all parts of the 
country. Mr. Cleveland never saw this article in the Quin- 
quennial Number five years ago, as he was seriously ill at the 
time of its publication and died early in May. The proof was 
corrected by him while very ill at Lakewood, N. J., from 
which place he later returned to his home at Princeton, where 
in a short time he died. The article prepared by him at the 
request of THE Specrator therefore proved to be his last 
article for publication—the last message of this distinguished 
statesman to the American people. 

Grover Cleveland’s reputation for wisdom and statesman- 
ship has grown with the passing years, and his name is held 
in reverence by millions of American citizens. His advocacy 
of any cause inspired general confidence and his message on 
the subject of life insurance in the columns of THE Sprc- 
TATOR was a potent iufluence for good. The recent acquisi- 
tion of the house in Caldwell, N. J., in which he was born and 
its dedication as a permanent monument to his memory make 
it timely and appropriate to recall the article from his pen 


which appeared in the Quinquennial Number published in 
1908. The concluding paragraphs of that article are so char- 
acteristic of Mr. Cleveland’s broad and wise views and are 
so applicable to conditions existing to-day that we reproduce 
them here: 

Under present conditions the life insurance companies of this 
country are required to report their transactions and financial con- 
dition with a wealth of detail never before dreamed of. As a result 
of this unprecedented publicity of life insurance information, our 
people carrying or seeking life insurance are now in a position to know 
vastly more than heretofore about the operations of the companies 
upon which the future welfare of themselves and their families may 
largely depend. And I have no hesitation in saying that the 15,000,000 
of our fellow citizens who carry policies with companies of approved 
standing may now rely, with greater confidence than ever, upon the 
security of life insurance protection which they maintain—often at 
great self-denial—against a rainy day, or against the want that may 
threaten the loved ones who survive them. 

It is, notwithstanding, a regrettable fact that there are still so 
many bread-winners in this country who, through carelessness, neglect 
or procrastination, carry no life insurance for the protection of their 
families. With the facilities offered by sound and_ trustworthy 
American life insurance companies, I can scarcely understand how any 
prudent or sensible man, engaged in active work or business, and not 
possessing an assured income and fortune, should fail to protect him- 
self and those dependent on him by a reasonable amount of life 
insurance, It seems to me that, to do this, is but to discharge a duty 
imperatively suggested by intelligent foresight and wise precaution. 
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An INFALLIBLE ScrENcCE Now Usep For THE DETECTION OF CRIME AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS WHICH 


MIGHT BE VALUABLE IN LIFE INSURANCE 


By Josepn A. Fauror, Inspector, COMMANDING Detective Division, PoLice DEPARTMENT OF THE Crry oF NEw YorK 


(Special Contribution to The Quinquennial Number) 


ZG ENTURIES ago the people of India main- 
= . e “— . 
AY «tained a Central Bureau of Identification 





whereat were registered and filed indi- 
vidual finger prints of a large number of its 
population for the purpose of fixing 
identity and preventing false personation. 
The introduction of the Finger Print Sys- 


Identification into 


tem of 


criminals have been repeatedly brought to justice by finger 
marks accidentally left by them on objects such as silver- 
ware, glass, polished surfaces, or blood stains left on walls, 
3ut the employment of the Finger 
Print System of Identification has not been restricted to 
Police Departments. It has been introduced into many 


etc., at scenes of crimes. 


branches of public business and is particularly adaptable to 
the requirements of a coun- 





Europe and subsequently to 
countries of the Western 
world is a matter of scientific 
Although the sys- 
tem at first was looked upon 


history. 


with suspicion, it is to-day 
on a firm basis, and its merits 
are recognized the 
over. It has come to be 
fully understood of late 


world 


years. It is unique because 
of its simplicity and unfail- 
ing accuracy, being built upon 
the foundation that there 
are no two finger-print im- 
pressions exactly alike, even 
among fingers of the same 
hand, verifying the axiom of 
nature never repeating. The 
ridge lines of fingers remain 
unchanged from earliest in- 
fancy to the limit of human 
life, and even after death, 
until decomposition prevents 
a print from being taken. A 
person may alter his appear- 
ance to any extent, become 
stout or thin, grow a beard 
or become smooth-shaven ; 
but the one perpetual similarity in his make-up are his finger 
prints. Every person carries about with him ten infallible 
witnesses to his identity. Thus it is that personal identifica- 
tion has been reduced practically to a matter of bookkeep- 
ing—simply secure the finger print and refer to your index. 
However, the system is more than a mere identifier, for it 
takes an active part in the detection of crime. Habitual 
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try where the mass of the 
people are uneducated and 
where false personation is 
an evil which even the penal- 
ties provided by the penal 
laws are powerless to con- 
trol. 

A majority of the people 
do not clearly understand 
what a finger print is, nor do 
they realize the wonderful 
reliability of this—nature’s 
own mark of identification. 
We all know that the sur- 
faces of the hands are trav- 
ersed by fine lines, represent- 
ing ridges and furrows in the 
cuticle. On the last joints 
of the thumbs, and the fin- 
gers in particular, are these 
lines grouped into patterns 
conspicuous in outline and 
rich in characteristic detail, 
which, while seemingly com- 
plex, can be definitely de- 
fined. The ridges grow 
with the growth of the body 
and are most marked in 
hands that perform manual 
labor. The general form of the pattern, the details of the 
ridges constituting them, are persistent throughout life from 
birth to death. Neither can there be any change after death 
until the time that the skin perishes through decomposition. 
They are so distinct as to differentiate each individual from 
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all others. 
The appliances used in taking finger-print impressions are 
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few and inexpensive. Ordinary white paper, the surface of 
which is not too highly glazed, some printer’s ink, a roller for 
spreading it upon a small glass slab, upon which the fingers 
are impressed, thus outlining the ridges, are all that are neces- 
sary. Persons with good sight are able to dispense with 
optical aid, but a small magnifying glass is more or less in- 
dispensable and should always be 
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these fixed points. Ridge counting applies only to Loops. 
The count is made from an imaginary line drawn from the 
two terminuses, counting the ridge lines crossing the imagi- 
nary line. Ridge tracing applies only to Whorls and is made 
by tracing from one Delta to the other, from right to left, 
Finger prints in order to be of any value must be classified 
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An Arch is a pattern or type in 


RIGHT HAND 





which the ridges run from one side 1—Right Thumb 


2—R. Fore Finger 


3—R. Middle Finger | 4—R. Ring Finger 5—R. Little Finger 





to the other, making no backward 
turn, forming what is commonly 
known as an arch, as indicated in 
Illustration No. 1. 
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noted under Remarks. 





Impressions to be so taken that the flexure of the last joint shall be immediately above the black line marked (Fold) 
of any Gigit be defective a second print may be taken in the vacant space above it. 
When a finger is missing or so injured that the impression cannot be obtained, or is deformed and yields a bad print, the fact should be 


If the impression 


LEFT HAND 





6—L Thumb 





FIG. 2 


7—L. Fore Finger 


8—L. Middle Finger 9—L. Ring Finger 10—L Little Finger 





A Loop is a pattern in which 
some of the ridges make a back- 
ward turn without twisting, as indi- 
cated in Illustration No, 2. 

A Whorl is a pattern in which 
some of the ridges make a turn to 
at least one complete circuit, as in- 





(FOLD) 























dicated in Illustration No, 3. 


LEFT HAND 


Plain impressions of the four fingers taken simultaneously 


RIGHT HAND 


Plain impressions of the four fingers taken simultaneoucly 








FIG, 4 


A Composite is a pattern in which 
there is a combination of an Arch, 














Loop and Whorl. It is a mixed 





apeoeah : Impressions taken by _____®.M.R, = = Sat Bureau of Identification, 
Sega as indicated in Illustration Police Department, New York City, on____dune 23, 1912 
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4 Remarks =e 





In impressions of the Loop, 





Whorl and Composite types there 
are fixed points which serve useful 
purposes. The first fixed point is called the Delta or Outer 
Terminus. The second is called the Core or Inner Terminus. 
A Whorl has two Deltas, while a Loop has but one. See 
Illustrations Nos. 5 and 6 i 

Ridge counting and tracing for the purpose of classification 
and filing of finger prints for reference are determined from 


FIG. 7 


in such a way that a record of any person may be quickly 
found at any time, regardless of name, photograph or physical 
description. Firstly, every finger impression considered sep- 
arately falls into either of two general classes, according to 
the pattern or shape described by the ridges. No single 
finger can have two kinds of patterns. Fingers containing 
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FIG. 5 


Whorls are the only ones considered for primary classification 
These Whorls possess numerical values, according 
Composites 


purposes. 
to the pair of fingers in which they are found. 
are given the same numerical weight as Whorls in classifica- 
tion. Secondly, fingers are called Numerators and Denomi- 
nators by grouping them into pairs, beginning with the right 
thumb and right index finger, thusly: 

Value of Fingers 


Containing 


Denominators. Numerators. Whorls. 


I Ga a0. aig aye, Aare date Right index Right thumb 16 points each 
PO EEE os es selene es Right ring Right middle 8 points each 
i ge Secor Left thumb Right little 4 points each 


Garo a ava 'a. arta ace points each 
point each 


point each 


Fourth pair Left middle Left index 2 
REE OO ok sd 6a ve ns avian Left little Left ring 1 
Total value of all “loop” and ‘arch’? patterns, each hand l 


S| weet Sarees Serer er ea re ry 32 points 


To comprehend the matter of classifying finger prints 


quickly it is necessary to become familiar with the 
above table. For classification and filing reference purposes 
a separate sheet of paper is assigned to each person. It is 


printed with ten small squares, one for each finger, there be- 
ing two large squares at the bottom of the sheet for taking the 
fingers of each hand simultaneously, as indicated in [llustra- 
tion No. 7. 
How IMPRESSIONS ARE TAKEN 

Impressions are taken in two ways, Plain and Rolled. A 
plain impression is obtained by placing the bulb of the finger 
on the ink slab and then pressing it on the paper without any 
turning movement. A rolled impression is taken practically 
the same way, only rolling the bulb of the finger over sufh- 
ciently to get the full contour of the pattern. The prints in 
the upper squares of Illustration No. 7 are rolled prints, 
which are taken singly. There is a possibility of their being 
taken out of sequence. The lower impressions, plain prints, 
are taken simultaneously, and, consequently, must be taken 
in their proper sequence. They act as a check upon the 
rolled prints taken above, which proves that they are taken in 
their proper sequence. On the reverse side of the sheet there 
is a space for the person whose impressions have been taken 
to sign his or her name, which gives a specimen of the sub- 
ject’s handwriting, and which is immediately followed by a 
tolled impression of the right forefinger. The sheet, when 
folded, allows a comparison. of the impression of the right 
fore finger on the reverse side, with that of the right fore 
finger on the front of sheet, and if they correspond identically 
it proves that the person signing the sheet is the person whose 
prints appear on both sides thereof. 

In classifying the finger prints in Illustration No. 7 it is 
necessary to begin by examining the fingers by pairs, as fol- 
lows: 
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; Denominators. Numerators. 
First Pair.—We find the right thumb (denominator) 
contains a loop, and the right index finger con- 
tains a whorl: so we set down naught for the 
loop under denominator and 16 for the whorl 
UNUSE NUMOTEROR§ «5.3 +a cosas onda wun Maa eee’ 
Second Pair.—We find a loop in the right middle 
finger (denominator); set down naught; no 
whorl in right ring finger (numerator); set 
down naught 


16 


Third Pair.—No whorl in right little finger and left 
thumb; so set down naught for denominator 
and nevabt: fae simmesetee oi us koe ok ch doen cokes 

Fourth Pair.—Left index finger (denominator) and 
left middle finger (numerator) each contain 
naught, there being no whorl 

Vifth Pair.—Left ring finger (denominator) and left 
little finger (numerator) each do not contain 
whorl, 40 st dow TAMMIE. ccectccswaecueeess 

Total value of loops, arches, ete., for denominators 
RR VGMOTRAIS 5.5 Fo. cece hie ce akeni en ete 


17 

The score of this record or the Primary Classification is — 

I 

Secondary and other classifications are arrived at from the 

type of patterns, ridge counting and ridge tracing for sub- 

division of the large accumulations of Primary Classification. 

In taking the impression of a finger upon which there is a 

scar, such impression shows a white line, as indicated in Illus- 
tration No. 8. 





SOME OF THE System's Uses 

It is through finger prints that we should change ourselves 
into a nation of the known and knowable from what we are— 
a nation of haphazard folk. Statistics annually show many 
thousands who are cast into eternity by railroad, steamship 
and other accidents, as well as by calamities and inundations. 
Of the enormous number of unidentified that die yearly and 
who are buried without being properly identified, there are 
in the United States alone about 38,000. It is possible that, 
if killed in a street accident, we may lie in a pauper’s grave, 
though we may be worth millions. Steamship companies, 
when selling tickets, should take finger prints of the pur- 
chasers. Such a process would have robbed the disaster of 
the “Titanic” of the saddest phase of all its horrors—the 
bodies recovered which could not be identified. The Finger- 
Print System of Identification can be applied not only to a 
living person, but to a dead body, even when crushed, mangled 
or dismembered beyond recognition, by nearest relatives and 
friends. In order that the mysteries of the unknown dead 
can be prevented the whole nation’s population should be 
finger-printed. What a burden of expense and lifelong grief 
would be lifted from the pockets and minds of families, rela- 
tives and dear friends were there in vogue a universal sys- 
tem of recording finger prints which would abolish forever 
the grave of the unknown and pauper and would account for 
the missing, curtailing search, permitting prompt settlement 
of estates, collection of insurance, etc.! Likewise, there is 
reason to suggest that railroad companies, in selling through 
tickets to distant points, should secure finger prints of pur- 


er 


chasers. 
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Or GREAT VALUE TO BANKS 


Many banks at which swindles have been committed might 
have prevented these crimes had the finger-print system been 
in operation. Not long ago in one of our largest savings 
banks among the depositors was a woman whose balance was 
about seven hundred dollars. It happened that she was not 
well known to the paying teller. One day a woman presented 
herself at his window, displayed her pass book and requested 
the withdrawal of her account. The woman answered all of 
the test questions satisfactorily and then wrote the depositor’s 
signature. She was requested to write it a second time. 
Both signatures appeared to be a poor imitation. A third re- 
quest was made for the signature. On this occasion it ap- 
peared to be accurate and the teller paid out the money. 
Later in the day the real depositor came to the bank, claiming 
she had lost her pass book. It was too late. The money was 
gone and the bank had to stand the loss. 

There is hardly any bank of consequence which has not 
been involved at one time or another in wrongful payments ; 
and though many safeguards have been employed to prevent 
forgeries, they still continue to be frequent occurrences. 
l‘orgeries are prevented by means of finger prints when the 
contract between the depositor and the bank is entered into, to 
be checked by prints taken when payments are made on _ac- 
count. 

Savings banks in particular are continually swindled by im- 
postors, who are able, through prearrangement, to answer the 
usual questions which are asked, giving the names of relatives 
which were taken when accounts had been opened, the oc- 
cupation of the depositor, his address and other formalities 
necessary. Illiterate people could be perfectly protected, de- 
spite their lack of education, if they make their finger print 
upon depositing money. A check or draft signed with their 
prints when withdrawing money would be unquestioned, 

The Finger-Print System of Identification is now in vogue 
in many banks. The first bank in New York to test the sys- 
tem was the German Savings Bank of Brooklyn. It adopted 
it in the month of November, 1911. Since then nine banks 
in Greater New York have installed it. They are the Ger- 
man Savings Bank of Brooklyn, the Bank of M. & L. Jarmu- 
lowsky, the Williamsburgh Savings Bank of Brooklyn, the 
Greenpoint Savings Bank of Brooklyn, the Greater New York 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, the East Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
the Maiden Lane Savings Bank, Manhattan ; the City Savings 

,ank of Brooklyn and the North Side Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn. Many other banks throughout the country are also using 
the system. 

In the savings bank when a depositor withdraws money he 
is required to give a finger-print receipt for the same besides 
his pen signature, as indicated in Ilustration No. 9. In the 
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case of a checking account, not only the pen signature, but the 
finger-print impression, is necessary on the check before the 
money is paid. In the endorsement of checks deposited for 
collection the finger-print and pen endorsement is required by 
bank officials. In making payments over the counter the sys- 
tem insures absolutely against frauds and forgeries. When 
the paying teller has compared the finger prints, he knows at 
a glance that everything is all right; whereas with signature 
only, the interrogations of the teller cause replies which may 
still leave doubt in his mind and develop into wrongful pay- 
ments. Identification by finger prints is as quick, and, in many 
instances, quicker, than by signatures. The making of the 
finger-print impression takes no more time than is consumed 
in writing aname. ‘There are no questions to ask, no signa- 
tures to write. With illiterate depositors and foreigners the 
system is a real short cut. It eliminates all fretting and re- 
petition of questions. It makes the handling of finger-print 
accounts easier and safer than the handling of ordinary ones. 
On letters of credit it does away with the customary identifica- 
tion papers, making it impossible for any other than the right- 
ful owner to draw money thereon. 

As will be seen from the accompanying Illustrations Nos. 
10 and 11, the working system used by banks consists in taking 





FIG, 10 FIG. 11 
SIGNATURE CARD USED BY WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK 


at least three finger prints on the face or reverse side of the 
signature card, in addition to the usual data. Sometimes the 
bank will take a duplicate of the prints for special reference 
at the paying teller’s window. Some banks as yet use the 
finger-print system for the identification of illiterate persons 
only. Others use it in all cases. It has been found that bank 
clerks soon learn to read and compare finger prints as easily 
as they compare signatures. 

Situated on the ridges of the bulbs of the fingers are nu- 
merous pores through which the perspiration or sebacious mat- 
ter of the body flows. There is a continuous flow, although 
imperceptible to the eye, and when the bulbs of the fingers 
come in contact with any smooth surface, the greasy matter 
emitted from the body adheres to the object, outlining the pat- 
tern of the ridges, which show quite indistinct. The applica- 
tion of a powder immediately brings the print out in bold re- 
lief. To obtain a finger print from a light-colored object a 
black powder is used, whereas to develop an impression found 
upon a dark background a light powder is used. Impressions 
developed by powders are almost equal in definition to those 
taken under favorable conditions with ink from the fingers of 
a subject. The detection and conviction of criminals who 
have committed serious crimes have been procured, in a great 
number of cases, solely through developing finger marks found 
at the scenes of crimes by means of powders, of which the 
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following is an example and is shown in Illustrations Nos. 12 
and 13: 


FIG. 12 


In comparing the above prints it will be observed that the following character- 


istics are similar: For example, No. 26, in the upper prints, compares with No. 
26 in the lower prints, and so on. 


» 
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FIG, 13 

1. Bifurcation of ridges. 19. Termination of ridge. 
2. Termination of ridge. 20. Termination of ridge. 
3. Termination of ridge. 21. Termination of ridge. 
4. Termination of ridge. 22, Termination of ridge. 
5. Termination of ridge. 23. Lake forming core of whorl. 
6. Small ridge forming delta. 24. Ridge termination. 
7. Small ridge center of delta. 25. Lake formed by ridges. 
8. Small ridge line. 26. Short abrupt ridge. 
9. Ridge termination. 27. Ridge termination. 
10. Ridge termination. 28. Ridge termination, 
11. Small ridge line. 29. Ridge termination. 
12, Ridge termination. 30. Ridge termination. 
13, Very small ridge line (dot). 31. Ridge termination. 
14, Ridge termination. 32. Ridge termination. 
15, Bifurcation of ridges. 33. V formed by ridges. 
16. Point of core of loop. 34. Small ridge center of delta. 
17. Termination of ridge. 35. Abrupt ending line, 


18, Termination of ridge. 


Many Burcrars ConvicteED BY FINGER PRINTS 

On February 3, 1911, a loft burglary was committed at 
171 Wooster street, New York city. The premises were pro- 
tected by a system of wiring known as a “Burglar Alarm.” 
Without touching any of the wiring, the burglar gained en- 
trance by removing a light of glass from the door. This he 
placed carefully on the floor, but in doing so left finger im- 
pressions upon it. These subsequently were developed and 
were identical with prints on file made some years previously 
by an habitual criminal named Cella, alias Crispi, who had 
been arrested for the crime of burglary and sentenced to 
State’s Prison. Detectives were despatched throughout the 
greater city to locate and arrest Crispi. He was taken into 
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custody. Not only did he deny knowledge of the crime, but 
at his trial in the Court of General Sessions proved an alibi 
of having been to the theater with a party of friends on the 
night of the burglary, and after leaving the theater had gone 
directly to his home with his wife and retired to sleep. His 
statements were established as facts. Nevertheless they did not 
shake my faith in the finger prints upon the glass being im- 
pressions made by the prisoner. | was conclusively con- 
vinced that the prisoner had committed the burglary. The 
alibi was strong, however, and the testimony of his witnesses 
could not be shaken. To substantiate the infallibility of the 
finger-print system | offered to submit to any test which 
might be brought into the court room, Evidently the prisoner 
and his attorney had small faith in the system, for they 
readily agreed, with the understanding that in case I failed, the 
prisoner should be discharged, but, were I successful in the 
test, the case would be given to the jury. The court had con- 
sented to this plan. I was sent from the room. While absent, 
some twenty lawyers, newspaper men and others had their 
finger prints taken for the purpose of the test. Of the num- 
ber of the subjects, one picked up the light of glass in the same 
manner the burglar evidently had, leaving the test impressions 
upon the glass. After being ushered into the court room | 
publicly developed the resulting finger prints and made com- 
parison with prints taken of the subjects. The prisoner 
watched the proceedings with a smile of confidence. He did 
not believe a finger print would prove his guilt. The result 
Without the slightest difficulty | 
picked out the man whose fingers had for a moment rested 
upon the glass. The court adjourned until the following 
morning. When it reconvened the prisoner admitted his 
guilt. Judge Otto Rosalsky accepted the plea on condition 
that the prisoner would tell the true story of the crime, ex- 
plaining and accounting in detail for his puzzling alibi. He 
did so. It developed that he had been a member of the 
theater party, had gone home after the play accompanied by 
his wife, and retired to sleep exactly as the testimony indi- 
cated. But after his wife was sound asleep he had left her 
side, departed from his home, went to 171 Wooster street and 
committed the burglary. Returning, he cautiously got into 
bed again without awaking his wife. 

In this case the efficacy of finger prints was completely 
demonstrated, as the evidence offered by the prosecution con- 
sisted solely of finger-print impressions. 

Another recent case happened on August 23, 1912, when 
detectives arrested a burglar giving the name of Harry 
Miller at the premises 1511 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, to 
which he had forced an entrance. His finger prints were 
taken at Police Headquarters and were found to be identical 
with impressions found on a light of glass which had been han- 
dled by a burglar who entered the premises 1397 Ocean ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, and stole considerable property on August 12, 
1912. Through the prints obtained Miller was located and 
identified as-being a criminal who plied his unlawful vocation 
under the names of Harry Cohen, alias George Miller, alias 
George Seigel. He was indicted by the Grand Jury for both 
burglaries, pleaded guilty at his trial, and on September 23, 
1912, was sentenced to State’s Prison to serve from two and 
a half to five years for the burglary committed at 1511 


was simple and quick. 
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Albemarle Road and four years for the burglary committed 
at 1397 Ocean avenue. 
2 5 
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FIG. 13 


Photographic reproduction of left thumb of Harry Miller, alias Harry Cohen, 
alias George Miller, alias George Seigel, arrested August 23, 1912, while com- 
mitting burglary at 1511 Albemarle road, Brooklyn, which corresponds with 
print developed from light of glass at 1397 Ocean avenue. 





FIG, 14 


Photographic reproduction of finger print developed with powder on light of 
glass at 1397 Ocean avenue, Brooklyn, after burglary had been committed 
August 12, 1912, 

RIDGE CHARACTERISTICS 


1, Inner terminus. 16. Ridge bifurcates. 
2. Ridge bifurcates. 17. Ridge bifurcates. 
3. Ridge bifurcates. 18. End of ridge. 

4, Ridge bifurcates, 19. End of ridge. 

5. End of ridge. 20. End of ridge. 

6, End of ridge. 21, End of ridge. 

7. Ridge bifurcates, 22. End of ridge. 

8. Ridge bifurcates. 23. End of ridge. 

9, End of ridge. 24. Small dot. 

10. Ridge bifurcates. 25. Ridge bifurcates. 
11. End of ridge. 26. End of ridge. 
12. End of ridge. 27. End of ridge. 
13. End of ridge, 28. Ridge bifurcates. 
14, End of ridge. 29, Ridge bifurcates. 
15. Ridge bifurcates. 


For IDENTIFICATION OF INDIANS, PAssports, Ec. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has directed through- 
out Oklahoma that every Indian who cannot write his name 
be required to sign checks and official papers, and endorse 
checks and warrants covering Indian money, by making an 
impression with the ball of his right thumb, such imprint to 
be witnessed by an employee of the Indian Agency or by one 
of the leading men of the tribe who can write. If an Indian 
is not living with his tribe, his thumb-mark signature must be 
witnessed by the postmaster of the place at which he resides. 

Governments all over the world have sought in vain for an 
absolutely safe, flawless and inexpensive passport of personal 
identification, uniformly adaptable to every human being in 
all walks of life either at home or abroad. Passports used by 
governments at present are not sufficiently exacting. Banks 
honoring such as a means of identification have often been 
mulcted to the extent of thousands of dollars and other frauds 
have been successfully perpetrated by non-genuine holders of 
passports. Felons and criminals have secured exit and en- 
trance from and to countries, enabling them to escape arrest 
by having in their possession, as genuine, credentials of this 
character belonging to others. The many abuses to which 
passports have been applied could be remedied for all time by 
having the finger prints of persons to whom they are issued 
inserted where the physical description is given. Wrongful 
use of passports could then be readily detected upon verifying 
such prints by taking an impression of the same fingers. Thus 
it would be impossible for any person other than the one whose 
impressions appear thereon to use it. 

In recent years there has been much false personation at 
public examinations, the candidate who appears in the exami- 
nation hall not being the person who secured the certificate 
entitling him to appear to compete. In.examinations for 
patrolmen in the Police Department of the City of New York 
the system of checking candidates and competitors by finger 
prints has been introduced and is working excellently. Un- 
doubtedly its use will be extended. 

Finger prints are often indispensable in large transactions, 
in the identification of the dead on battle fields, and in cases of 
mistaken identity. The system will set at liberty instantly all 
persons mistakenly arrested either at home or abroad. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that chauffeurs obtaining 
licenses to operate motor vehicles should be finger-printed and 
their prints should be made a part of their identification cards. 
This would prevent criminals from obtaining such licenses and 
would lessen the criminal use to which motor vehicles are very 
often nowadays applied. 

The system would cast into oblivion election frauds, which, 
in the not long ago, scandalized communities. No man could 
vote under a dead man’s name were the system in vogue, if 
the impressions of the dead man had been taken and those of 
the illegal voter were taken, a process which would occupy 
but a few seconds at the time of casting the ballot. Nor could 
any person vote under the name of a man who was living and 
entitled to vote. An election is now approaching which may 
be followed by loud cries of fraud from each of the contend- 
ing parties. The casting of an illegal ballot would be made 
impossible were the voters all finger-printed previously. On 
registration days voters now must write their names, or, if 
they be illiterate, must make their marks and answer many 
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questions, which consume quite some time. It would be an 
easy matter for all to leave their finger-print impressions upon 
the records. They would be marks of a character with which 
there could be no juggling later. 


FINGER PRINTS FOR BABIES 

In the Borough of Manhattan, New York City, during the 
year I91I, more than one hundred abandoned babies were 
taken to Bellevue Hospital to be cared for by the public or 
passed on to private charities. In the same year this hospital 
received as maternity cases about five hundred unmarried, as 
well as married, women. Usually a woman leaves the hos- 
pital two weeks after her child is born. Many of the babies 
brought to Bellevue as foundlings were born in this same in- 
stitution, taken away by the mothers, and later abandoned. No 
one can tell. Once in a great while a foundling baby is rec- 
ognized by the nurses as one they have a record of, and the 
mother is thereby discovered; but the identification of the 
babies and, consequently, of the mothers, can be accomplished 
in every case by the simplest process—finger-print the babies. 
If every newly-born baby had its tiny prints recorded there 
would be no such thing in the world as false identification. 
Nor would there be any mothers in hospitals weeping under 
the suspicion that the child in her arms is not her own. Kid- 
napping cases would be reduced to a minimum. No longer 
could a spurious heir come forward and claim that to which 
he was not entitled. Of the features which characterize the 
adult finger print, loops, whorls, arches and composites, clearly 
defined ridges, deltas, terminals, etc., all are distinct in the 
smallest babies’ fingers and thumbs. Finger prints in this field 
would be a check on a flagrant kind of criminality. 

Police Departments of many cities use the Finger-Print 
System of Identification for the more serious offenses, but 
New York city is believed to be the only city where the finger- 
print records form part of the records of city magistrates’ 
courts and enable magistrates to determine between new and 
habitual offenders. It is in the Night Court for Women that 
this use is made of the system, and its success there advocates 
its extension. It was introduced about two and a half years 
ago. The taking of finger-print impressions of all prostitutes 
has enabled the magistrate before pronouncing sentence to 
become acquainted with the previous records of such persons. 


IDENTIFICATION IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Of the many business fields in which the system would bear 
good harvest no other is greater than the insurance field. | 
have given much thought as to why insurance companies do 
not finger print policyholders. It has been proven that the 
prints are just as unchangeable and serviceable taken after 
death, after decomposition, as when taken during life-time. 
If taken at the time of issuing policies they would make cases 
of a sort which are continually occurring practically impossi- 
ble. The system would prevent the substitution of a dead 
body while the insured remains alive to share in the illegally 
collected insurance. 

Recently, an insurance investigator whose company had 
already expended about $25 009 on a case came to my office. 
He felt convinced that the claimant of a very large amount 
of insurance money, and under the circumstances quite likely 
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to secure it, was not entitled to it, but he had no means of 
proof to establish the falsity of the claim. I told him that the 
use of a little printer’s ink, a rubber roller and a piece of white 
paper, a cost in total of about twenty-five cents, would have 
made such troubles as his concern suffered impossible and 
would have prevented such an enormous outlay of money for 
investigation purposes, not considering the amount of insur- 


FINGER-PRINT RECORDS OF TWO DIFFERENT PERSONS, SHOWING 
FINGERS OF 
MEAN 


THE FOUR RIGHT HAND. SIGNATURES WHICH 


POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION 





FIG. A 


Right index finger an arch. 
Right middle finger an arch. 
Right ring finger an arch, 
Right little finger a loop. 






FIG. B 
Right index finger a loop. 
Right middle finger a whorl. 
Right ring finger a whorl. 
Right Little finger a loop. 


ance at stake, to warrant such an expenditure which likely 
would have to be paid. He admitted it. Why do not insur- 
ance companies require finger prints on the application blank ? 

It would be tedious to enumerate at greater length the many 
uses to which the system is being put and to which it can be 
applied. I have given but a few. Its value to insurance com- 
panies as yet has not been realized, nor can its value as a 
means of authenticating testamentary depositions be over- 


estimated. 


INSPECTOR COMMANDING Detective Division, 
PoLicE DEPARTMENT OF THE City OF NEw York. 
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INSPECTIONS. 


By A. M. ScHOEN 


Chief Engineer, South-Eastern Underwriters Association 


~; HE electrical inspector, not so very many years 
ago looked on almost as an interloper in the 
fire insurance business, has now become one 
of the recognized, though seldom thought of, 
factors in the constantly extending work of 
fire prevention. We might almost say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the electrical 
inspector was the first exponent of fire pre- 
The electrician’s employment in 

this field came about originally not as a mat- 
ter of choice but of necessity. The introduction of electricity 
for light and power brought with it a new and not understood 
hazard. The public and the insurance interests alike felt 
themselves in the presence of a mysterious, unknown force, 
and sought the nearest assistance in the way most expedient 
on the part of the insurance companies by attaching to their 
field staff electrical experts, sometimes in fact, but more often 
so-called. In the beginning there was much charlatanism on 
the part of the inspectors, who often made arbitrary and 
absurd requirements, naturally followed by complaints and in- 
dignant refusal to correct on the part of the assured, while the 
companies were unable to determine whether the inspector’s 
reports and objections were justified. 

The very mystery of the unseen and intangible force offered 
a vast field for deception and dishonesty on the part of those 
exploiting it, and many took advantage of the opportunity. 
Many contractors were conscienceless, while others were 
equally dangerous through the density of their ignorance of 
the elementary laws controlling current flow and regulation. 

Manufacturers produced such materials, devices, fittings 
and attachments as the state of the art seemed to demand, and 
the underwriters’ and municipal rules, such as they were, 
were based principally on what the market offered in the way 
of materials and what a few more or less local electricians 
and underwriters believed in in the way of construction. 

Small dynamos, supplying only low-voltage current, formed 
the invariable source of supply, and from these could be ob- 
tained neither sufficient pressure nor current capacity to be 
extremely dangerous, 

In these days probably the greatest danger was attributed 
to the street railway or trolley current, which was early pro- 
hibited from being used inside buildings either for light or 
power. The railway current generators were, for those days, 
of comparatively large current capacity as well as high volt- 
age, five hundred yolts having been adopted as the standard 
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pressure for street railway apparatus almost from the very 
beginning. These features, added to the fact that the circuit 
was normally connected to ground, thereby creating a tendency 
toward current leakage to earth and also to the introduction 
of lightning into the building, added to the very defective and 
dangerous wiring which railway employees never failed to do 
inside buildings owing to their inexperience in that class of 
work, caused the use of this current for inside work to be 
universally condemned, and with excellent reason. Accus- 
tomed, as we now are, to dealing with high voltages and 
sources of supply of enormous capacity, with materials and 
fittings made under expert supervision and inspection at the 
factories to meet all practical demands, such motors could be 
installed with the inherent fire hazard reduced to a minimum. 
The life hazard, however, would be a serious one, rendering 
the use of such current extremely inadvisable. For lighting 
purposes either this or any other current of equal or greater 
voltage should be prohibited. 


GREAT CHANGES IN TWENTY YEARS 

With the passage of time wonderful changes have been 
wrought. Possibilities undreamed of twenty years ago have 
become accomplished facts to-day. The advent and perfec- 
tion of the transformer, followed by the discovery of the two 
and three-phase current, has solved the problem of the eco- 
nomical transmission of electrical energy over great distances, 
and the next logical step in sequence was the development of 
hitherto valueless and unused water-powers and the trans- 
mission of the energy obtained therefrom to available markets. 
The result of this has been to steadily increase working volt- 
ages until to-day as high as one hundred and fifty thousand- 
volt lines are in service and hundreds and thousands of miles 
of territory are served. In the beginning it was commercially 
possible to serve only areas described by a small radius 
about the plant, owing to the use of low-voltage direct cur- 
rent, which called for the use of large copper conductors, in- 
creasing out of all proportion with increasing distance from 
the source of supply, and, in consequence, electric lighting for 
buildings was confined practically to the congested value dis- 
tricts of large cities. With Edison’s three-wire system the 
area that could be lighted was materially extended and sys- 
tems began to be installed in some of the smaller cities and 
large towns. The next step was the development and utiliza- 
tion of the alternating current apparatus, which allowed of 
still further extension ; and with all of these improvements in 
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supply and service the buildings wired and lighted multiplied 
at an increasing rate and the need of inspection increased 
accordingly. The greatest strides were made, however, with 
the long transmission lines and water-power developments 
which have occurred to so great an extent in only very recent 
years. This has made the use of electricity so general that 
to-day it is not unusual for even the small villages and ham- 
lets to have their streets and buildings so lighted and to have 
twenty-four-hour current at their command. Manufactur- 
ing establishments are using electric power to replace steam 
where so readily available, finding it not only less expensive 
and more flexible and convenient, but in some industries even 
producing a higher class of goods as a result of the different 
motion imparted to the machinery. To really cover this 
enormously increased field of work with efficient inspection a 
large corps of inspectors, at tremendous cost, would be neces- 
sary, which increased expense on the part of the insurance 
companies cannot be justified if it must be added to the pres- 
ent heavy overhead cost of doing business. 


THE Fire HAzArD 


As previously stated, the possible fire hazard of this new 
form of energy was, as usual, first recognized by the fire 
underwriters and steps were taken to combat it through the 
employment of electrical inspectors, followed occasionally by 
the appointment of a city inspector by some of the more 
progressive municipalities. These first municipal electrical 
inspectors were appointed with a view to giving the public 
real service and it looked as though actual results would be 
accomplished when this was done. It did not take long, how- 
ever, for the politicians to discover in this one more office to 
be added to the spoils system of rewarding the party’s hench- 
men, and to-day the city electrician’s office that accomplishes 
actual good to the community is the exception and not the 
rule. Playing politics is the actual work of the office, while 
inspecting is only incidental. Occasionally a city electrician 
is found who lets politics alone and in the prosecution of his 
duties hews to the line, showing neither fear nor favor; but, 
generally speaking, were the underwriters’ inspections dis- 
continued, the entire system of supervision would rapidly 
weaken and go to pieces, and unless the central stations should 
take up the work in self-defense, both workmanship and ma- 
terial would soon be at a low ebb. 

The underwriters’ inspections, while necessarily lacking in 
thoroughness as to the relative number of buildings in- 
spected owing to the large territory that must be covered, 
nevertheless accomplish a great deal through the moral 
effect of this work, especially when the inspector’s visit can- 
not be anticipated, and through the check on the municipal 
inspectors a much higher state of efficiency is secured than 
could otherwise be obtained. 


THE MopERN INSPECTOR’S WorK 


The work of the inspector to-day is by no means what it 
was a number of years ago. The days when a strong bluff 
was sufficient have passed, as has the time when anyone with 
a smattering of electricity could be molded into an inspector. 
The work and apparatus to be passed at this time in the course 
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of a day’s inspection are often both intricate and complicated, 
and the efficient inspector must be well versed both in the 
theory and practice of his profession. The first he may secure 
at college, but the last comes only from doing the actual work 
and he is unfit to undertake an inspector’s duties until he has 
rounded out his college work or studies with a reasonable time 
spent using his hands as well as his head. I do not pretend 
to say all inspectors are so equipped, but I do mean to say 
that they should be so equipped if proper results are to be 
achieved from their work. In this work experience and com- 
mon sense count for much and nothing else can take the place 
of either. The underwriter in employing the electrical 
inspector has only one object in view, which is to avoid 
fire loss due to electricity ; and it is not the intent that he shall 
create unnecessary friction with the assured and lose good 
business through his insistence on unimportant details which, 
under the particular conditions obtaining, offer no hazard, 
even though they may be more or less wrong technically. On 
the other hand, when contracts have been let in competition 
the contractor must know he will be upheld in bidding on 
standard work; and here the question of the moral effect of 
his decision must be taken into consideration. Again, some 
contractors will take advantage of the slightest leniency and 
must be held absolutely to the letter of the law under any 
and all conditions; and so the experience, common sense and 
individuality of the inspector will go far to the accomplishment 
of a maximum of safety with a minimum of friction both for 
the companies and himself. 

Central station officials and electrical engineers generally 
naturally, though unfortunately, possess very little realization 
of the electrical fire hazard. The reason for this is that their 
time is devoted entirely to the commercial and scientific side 
of the business; and paying, as they do, but little attention to 
fires due to this cause, it is more or less difficult for them to 
view the matter in the same light as does the inspector and 
they often view him as an alarmist accordingly. There is, 
however, a strong natural bond between the central stations 
and the inspection department, whether they realize it or not, 
for the work of the latter, through bringing about good in- 
stallations, increases the efficiency of the former, indirectly 
enables the consumer to obtain better service and, through 
decreasing the electrical fires, secures the householder’s con- 
fidence in electric current and its consequent increased in- 
stallation and use. 

One reason that in many parts of the country the inspector’s 
services are not appreciated by the public is because they are 
apparently given free, and it is generally assumed that some- 
thing of value will not be given without payment therefor. 
3ut when the assured has paid for an inspection, whether the 
payment be made under compulsion or not, like every other 
American, he wants his money’s worth, and, if defects have 
been discovered, insists on having them corrected. Could a 
uniform system of charges for these inspections be put into 
effect and enforced over the entire country, I believe the re- 
sult would be far-reaching and effective. A comprehensive 
system of this character would necessitate districting the field 
according to its density of population and accessibility and 
assigning inspectors accordingly. An inspection of every risk 
would have to be made as soon as the wires were installed and 
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to enforce this it would be necessary that insurance com- 
panies prohibit in their policies the use of electric current in 
the premises unless a certificate from the inspection depart- 
ment was held by the assured. 

The present almost universal use of electricity for lighting 
as well as its use for power would seem to be bringing us to 
the point where such a course would be practical, allowing a 
reasonable fee to be charged, such that the benefits derived by 
all parties to the transaction would fully justify the action. 
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Certainly it would seem that not only the assured, but the 
contractors and central station officials as well, should soon be 
ready to welcome such arrangement. 


hire 





THE . DETROIT CONFERENCE—ITS WORK AND ITS FUTURE 


By Remuotp R. Kocu, CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


HEN I received a request to give a brief article treat- 
ing as its subject “The Detroit Conference” I felt 
my inability to do the subject justice, as that which 
has been accomplished in the past, the high plane of 

efficiency now attained and the great possibilities in the future 
of this organization are beyond the power of my pen to de- 
scribe. 

The Detroit Conference, since its organization in 1902 with 
a membership of ten companies located in three of the Mid- 
dle States, has striven—First: To promote friendliness and 
harmony among the companies and their agents and to benefit 
individually by the combined experience of the whole body 
in having frank and open discussion of subjects pertaining to 
the industrial health and accident business as conducted by 
both stock and mutual companies; and Second: To promul- 
gate the practice of the Golden Rule in respecting the rights 
of each company to its own business and agents, thus ex- 
terminating among those companies belonging to the Detroit 
Conference the deplorable practice of piracy. 

Through these teachings has been inculcated in the minds 
of the members the depravity of this practice, and now when 
you hear of piracy in business you feel sure that the pirates 
are not Detroit Conference men, and upon investigation you 
will almost invariably find that this is the case. If some 
agent of a Detroit Conference company has made such a mis- 
take, the wrong is corrected without delay and, owing to the 
fact that twice during the year, in August and February, the 
members assemble in convention in some pleasant spot to dis- 
cuss conditions, misunderstandings arising from such condi- 
tions are easily adjusted through this personal contact. 

sy strict adherence to these principles the membership of 
the small organization of 1902 has now grown to a member- 
ship of about eighty companies, representing two million pol- 
icyholders, forty thousand agents, and with an income of over 
fifteen million dollars annually—which amount is equal to 
about ninety per cent of all the industrial health and accident 
business written in the United States. 

While this growth has been in progress indescribable and 
unlimited good has been accomplished. Most cordial rela- 
tions have been established between the Commissioners of 
Insurance of the different States and members of the Detroit 
Conference. The influence of the Detroit Conference is sought 
by Insurance Commissioners in the introduction and adop- 
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tion of bills to better regulate industrial health and accident 
conditions. The Conference, with the Insurance Commis- 
sioners, is seeking all that is best for the insurance world, 
with the thought that liberal and just treatment must be given 
to the assured and with the further thought that this should 
not be prejudicial to the rights of the companies. 

With this greater organization, with its many policyholders 
and with its thousands of agents the opportunity for accom- 
plishing results in the future is incalculable. The great 
strength of this organization within itself should be enough 
to convince those who are not now members that the Detroit 
Conference is an absolute necessity to all industrial health and 
accident companies, and with this evidence before them little 
effort will be necessary to secure their co-operation. With 
the additional strength of this small army the Conference and 
its members, standing together for what is right between com- 
pany and agents, between agents and policyholders and be- 
tween companies and proposed laws and law-makers, will 
insist that the right shall prevail, and piracy of business, un- 
fair adjustment of claims, discord between companies and 
unfair legislation—including the greatest menace of all, State 
Insurance—will be things of the past. 

No doubt some “Doubting Thomas” may think this is a 
dream of the idealist; but all I desire is that this “Doubting 
Thomas,” if he exists, shall investigate and compare the con- 
ditions that exist to-day in matters concerning the industrial 
health and accident business with the conditions that existed 
before the organization of this body. He must and will find 
a great improvement. Then if he will investigate, he will 
find that the greatest factor in bringing about this better con- 
dition is the “Detroit Conference”; and he must concede that 
an organization which has accomplished so much in the past 
with its limited members must, with its greater numbers, give 
the writer some excuse for dealing in an idealistic future. 


UJ mint Mh. heed 
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THERE will be no necessity for insurance companies when 
the millennium arrives, but the record of the past few months 
would seem to indicate that the companies will serve a useful 
purpose for some time to come. 
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LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING 


By H. H. Warp, PortLanp, Ore. 


ex-President National Association of Life Underwriters, Manager Pacific Northwest, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co 


RECENTLY saw a little squib in reference 
to eggs. The duck will lay an egg, walk 
away quietly and say nothing about it. The 
hen lays an egg and makes a terrific rumpus 
about it. The hen believes in advertising. 
Ducks’ eggs are not much on the market, 
but hens’ eggs are very much in demand. 
The hen knows how to advertise. It is true 
that the hen uses the only method at hand 
for advertising—she makes a noise. Now 

advertising, as I see it, consists in making a noise, but there 
are noises and noises. Every noise should be backed up with 
some article, otherwise the noise evaporates in thin air. The 
hen backs up her noise with a good fresh egg, consequently 
she has made a noise to a purpose. Wrigley backs up his 
noise with a good brand of chewing gum, otherwise his adver- 
tising would fall flat and people would not heed his suggestion 
to “buy it by the box.” 

See how the automobile industry has grown in the last 
twelve years. Why? In part the answer is—advertising. 
The automobiles are making a noise. The noise, however, is 
taken out of the machinery and placed on the pages of good 
advertising mediums. The more “silent” the car (in other 
words the nearer perfection the car has reached) the more 
advertising noise made about that silence. 








SALESMEN WORKING FOR THE 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Have a Most Valuable Asset in Our Street Car Advertising 


They Need no Introduction to the Public 
These Cards Do That 


Ward” 


HOGE BLDG., SEATTLE 


“Work for the Pacific with 


SPALDING BLDG., PORTLAND 











Life insurance advertising, to my mind, is the one thing 
connected with the life insurance business which has lagged 
behind the times. Many home offices continue to confine their 
advertising efforts to a statement of assets and liabilities, but 
I doubt if this kind of advertising gets much life insurance. 
When home offices, in figuring advertising expenditures, begin 
to realize that business is secured by the “man on the bread 
line” carrying the rate book and that the personality of a 
successful life insurance agent is eighty-five per cent of the 
problem of life insurance salesmanship, then will they wake 





up to the fact that life insurance advertising is valuable only 
as it assists that eighty-five per cent agent’s personality in 
getting the needful interview. All advertising which does not 
have as its aim the securing of an interview for an agent is 
money thrown away. How is this to be done? Advertising 


is an art, as is life insurance salesmanship. The artist selling 





LOOK UP--NOT DOWN 
IN THE STREET CARS AND READ OUR “ADS” 


WE WRITE OUR OWN “ADS” 
ALSO WRITE LIFE INSURANCE 


WE 


“Come to the Pacific with Ward” 











life insurance to-day who would undertake to do so by using 
the whitewash brush methods of a few years ago would make 
The insuring public in buying life insur- 
They demand 


a dismal failure. 
ance has passed the whitewash brush stage. 
of the agent who presents to them a life insurance proposition 
something besides whitewashing—they demand artistic work, 
and the agent who has not learned to use the camel’s hair 
brush of the artist in painting his pictures is the agent who 
does not get the business. So with advertising. The com- 
pany which continues to use the whitewash brush methods of 
the past in presenting its merits to the public is the company 
which will not get business commensurate to its advertising 
expenditures. 


SoME MoperNnN INSTANCES 


I believe in advertising! I believe in modern methods of 
company advertising, in modern methods of agency adver- 
tising and in modern advertising by the individual agent. 

First—As an illustration of company advertising I need 
merely to refer to the slogans of two well-known life insur- 
ance companies, the Prudential and the Pacific Mutual. “The 
Rock of Gibraltar” has been used for years with good effect. 
The phrase “Giant of the Pacific,” used by the Pacific Mutual, 
is a more modern slogan, but is just as effective and is helping 
to make the Pacific Mutual well known. The Prudential was 
happy when it took the phrase “has the strength of Gibraltar” 
because it makes men think. This is equally true of the 
“Giant of the Pacific” as applied to the Pacific Mutual. 

Second—As an illustration of agency advertising I give 
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in connection with this article two or three miniatures of 
street car advertising which I have done myself. 


A Unique INSURANCE RIGHTOR 

Third—As an illustration of an individual agent’s adver- 
tising, | offer the following: | have in my Seattle office a 
splendid salesman, by name J. C. Rightor. When Mr. Rightor 
went to Seattle recently in answer to my advertising for agents 
in Eastern insurance journals, the first thing he did was to 
look up a slogan for himself. He looked in the directory to 
see if there was any one in Seattle by his name (Rightor ) 
and he found there was not, therefore he adopted the slogan 
which he uses on his cards and elsewhere: “Seattle’s Only 


Insurance Rightor.” This slogan is having its effect. It 





I WANT YOUR LIFE 


to insure it in the 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


“‘Come to the Pacific 
with Ward”’ 


Hoge Building 
Seattle, Washington 


Spalding Building 
Portland, Oregon 











brings forth a smile from the prospect, and it is what all ad- 
vertising should be—the absolute truth. He is “Seattle’s Only 
Insurance Rightor,” but the whole value of the slogan is in the 
way the last word is spelled. 

I believe the successful agent of the future will endeavor 
to some extent to individualize himself in advertising. We 
all admit that a good salesman can represent a poor company 
and can go all around a poor salesman representing a good 
company. This being so, and salesmanship and personality 
being such a large factor in writing life insurance, why should 
not this feature be advertised? Be up-to-date—in fact, be a 
little ahead of the game—experiment. In my judgment no life 
insurance agent can hire his advertising done quite so well as 
he can do it himself if he has advertising knack, because no 
advertising writer who is not an insurance man can possibly 
know the needs of the field as well as can the insurance 
salesman himself. I write my own ads. .I have been solicited 
any number of times by advertising writers for this job, but 
by writing them myself I get what I want and I save my 
money. I do not mean to say there is not a field for the “ad 
writer.” There is, and there may be a field in life insurance 
for the ad writer, but the ad writer of the future who is going 
to specialize advertising for life insurance companies or agents 
should carry tae rate book a while, just as should the doctor 
who is going to specialize as an alienist have some preliminary 
training as an interne in an insane asylum. It has been said 
that we are all insane in varying degrees, but the successful 
alienist must come in contact with insanity in its legal form 
as well as with the varying types he finds loose on the streets. 
So must the insurance advertiser familiarize himself with the 
inside workings of life insurance as well as with the ideas 
concerning life insurance. which he picks up indiscriminately 
on the street. 
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Does life insurance advertising pay? Yes, if the camel’s 
hair brush is used. No, if the whitewash brush is used. 
Modern life insurance advertising must of necessity be largely 
experimental. You try one thing. It may fall flat. You 
abandon it and try another, but you must never lose sight of 
the object to be attained, which is the getting of an interview 
or the making it easy to get an interview for the “man on the 
bread line” who carries the rate book. 

I believe in the use of slogans for the individual. Twenty 
years ago in Cleveland, after several months of thought and 
some hesitation, | came out with the slogan, “Talk with 
Ward.” That was copied all over the United States. When 
I came to the Coast I abandoned that and adopted the slogan, 
“Come to the Pacific with Ward.” This slogan is too long, 
but I cannot shorten it. There are three words on which the 
emphasis must appear, the words “Come,” “Pacific” and 
“Ward.” If I were to use only the first two, this slogan would 
lose its individuality, and when an agent is advertising he 
must inject some of that into his advertisement, therefore I 
must use the third principal word also. 


THE Best ApvertIsING MEepruMS 

As to mediums. After a company, an agency or an agent 
has adopted a plan of up-to-date, systematic advertising, then 
the problem is to select the medium in which to display that 
advertising. There are several good mediums. To my mind 
the principal mediums for life insurance advertising are the 
insurance journals, the daily newspapers, the street cars and 
the billboards. Successful advertising does not consist solely 
in filling space and spilling printers’ ink. This is altogether 
too apparent in most of the insurance journal advertising as 
seen to-day. When advertising in insurance journals I wish to 
make my advertisement unique as to its phraseology and as to 
its location. Location is an important factor in advertising. 





PROTECTION FOR THE KIDDIES 








Our New Monthly Income Policy 
Gives LIFE INCOME for 
the Wife and Children 


The BEST POLICY 
EVER ISSUED 








“Come to the Pacific with Ward”’ 











A man’s thumb in its normal condition of health does not at- 
tract especial attention, but a man’s thumb when bound around 
with a big rag is the first thing seen in the man’s make-up. 
If a man wishes to have his thumb seen he should wrap it 
around with a rag and he will accomplish his purpose. If he 
does not wish to attract attention to his thumb he leaves it 
in its normal condition. So with advertising. If he does not 
wish to have his advertisement read, let it be old-fashioned 
and in an inconspicuous place and it will not be read. But 
if he wishes his advertisement to be seen let him make it 
unique and let him give it prominence. 

Always remember, however, that advertising must be truth- 
ful. When I was a small boy my grandmother used frequently 
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to say to me, “The truth is not always to be told, a lie never.” 
This is true of advertising. You do not need to publish all 
your salesmanship secrets and methods of getting business. If 
you do, you would undoubtedly be telling the truth, but the 
truth does not always need to be told. On the other hand, 
the agent who puts anything in advertising which is not truth- 
ful injures himself and completely undoes the value of adver- 
tising. In other words, never lie in your advertising. 

I believe the day is not far distant when up-to-date life 
insurance companies will establish at their home offices the 
position of advertising expert and that such positions will be 
filled by men who have advertising knack and who have had 
experience in selling insurance, in training agents and in 
managing agencies. There is great room for improvement in 
life insurance advertising, and the company or the individual 
who gets on the picket line in this respect will be the first in 


PROMINENT MEN 
6) LI OUSANDS of men, leaders in the various forms of 
human activity, have died, leaving the proceeds of 
large life insurance policies to their families, and 
the fact of their foresight and wisdom has been 
But there is another side to the 





widely commented upon. 
picture. Men of equal prominence have died poor and unin- 
sured, and only a narrow circle of personal acquaintances has 
known of the hard struggle for existence which this fact has 
On another page of 
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entailed on their widows and children. 
the Quinquennial Number, under the heading 
Clellan and Hancock,” is told the melancholy story of the 
death of these famous generals, each of them dying in more 
or less straitened circumstances and none of them carrying life 
insurance. There are many similar cases and they furnish 
a text for profound reflection. 

In his last illness Judge Walter Q. Gresham of Indiana, a 
great jurist and statesman and Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Cleveland, was tortured by the reflection that he would 
not leave an estate sufficient for the comfortable support of 
his wife. He attempted to justify this sad condition of 
affairs by the fact that he lacked the money-making faculty. 
He had worked hard and lived simply, but it was his infirmity 
that he did not possess the accumulative instinct. This ex- 
cuse is not a valid one, either in the case of Judge Gresham 
or hundreds of men like him who neglect the obvious duty of 
insuring their lives and thus creating an estate which they 
have been unable to create in their business. 

A more recent and equally pitiful instance of similar im- 
providence is the case of Justice Harlan of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, one of the greatest judges of his gen- 
eration, who died last year leaving no estate except a life in- 
surance policy for a few thousand dollars, an amount woe- 
fully inadequate for the proper support of his family. 
Through the efforts of Senator Root and Joseph H. Choate 
a fund of $40,000 was raised to keep the widow of this great 
and distinguished man from want. In this case Justice Har- 
lan had only partially performed his duty to his family. He 
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at the killing—and in our business the killing consists of the 
writing of insurance. 

Never lose sight of the end in view—the “interview.” All 
advertising which helps to secure the interview is good—all 
advertising which does not help to secure the interview di- 
rectly or indirectly is money, time and space wasted. 

In advertising study to know three things: First, the insur- 
ing public; second, your competitors and their methods of 
doing business ; third, yourself as related to the insuring pub- 
lic and as related to competition. Having made this study, 
then advertise and advertise strongly, whether you be a life 
insurance company, an agency or an individual solicitor, 
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WHO DIED POOR 

was insurable, and the salary which he had drawn for many 
years, while small in comparison with his high position and 
great services, was amply sufficient for him to have taken an 
adequate amount of insurance protection. 

Justin McCarthy, the well-known English novelist and his- 
torian, was one of the most successful literary men of his 
time. He made a small fortune from his writings, but he 
outlived his productive years and a long illness and a series of 
misfortunes dissipated his wealth. When he died, a few 
months ago, his estate was found to be less than $2000 and his 
daughter became a pensioner on the bounty of the British 
Government. 

Aaron T. Bliss, a former Governor of Michigan and a suc- 
cessful business man, died a few years ago leaving a will 
under which he left large bequests to charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, besides leaving a special legacy of $100,- 
000 to his wife and $40,000 to his brother. When the estate 
came to be settled it was found that there were heavy out- 
standing obligations and that the life insurance carried by the 
Governor was the principal asset. Less than ten years be- 
fore his death he had taken out a policy for $38,000, payable 
in twenty-five annual instalments of $1520, and this instal- 
ment policy came to be the principal source of income of the 
widow, who had every reason to believe that she would be 
left in affluence. 

Similar instances might be multiplied indefinitely, but the 
moral of all of them is the same. It is the imperative duty 
of every man who is the head of a family to make adequate 
provision for their support in case of his death. He must 
create an estate, either by life insurance or otherwise, which 
will be sufficient to provide for their reasonable maintenance. 
Most men can only do this through insurance, and few are so 
situated that they can be absolutely certain that their business 
or accumulations will be sufficient to meet this demand when 
they are called away. There is just one safe thing to do— 
take out life insurance and carry enough of it to meet this 
first obligation of good citizenship, 
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THE HISTORY OF 


By Joun ALLEN Murray 





UTCH maidens, both young and beautiful, 
and some of questionable age, used to 
wash clothes in a brook at William street 
and Maiden lane, New York. Now this 
point is the hub of the greatest fire and ma- 
rine insurance center in the world, and the 
business has become so firmly established 

after nearly forty years of shifting over various sections of 

lower Manhattan that it bids fair to be the permanent mecca 
for the powerful companies located in the metropolis of the 

United States. Indeed, William street is as prominently known 

throughout the world as an insurance center as Wall street 

is familiar as the center of finance. The history of William 
street as an insurance district dates back to 1862, and since 
that time that line has served so well as a magnet as to gradu- 
ally draw and hold great institutions to its narrow confines 
from Fulton street to Pine, including 














until the section 
branches into side streets, is now, with few exceptions, de- 
voted almost exclusively to fire, marine and casualty insur- 
ance. 

It has been noticeable in the history of the street that sev- 
eral large companies, in an effort to secure what was believed 
to be a better location, have moved off William street; but in 
almost every case they are now firmly established on the old 
thoroughfare, where they are surrounded by other institu- 
tions of like business ; and the general tendency resulting from 
years of experience is to be within arm’s length of one an- 
other, so to speak, so that the most remote section can be 
reached in five minutes’ walk from any one point. This dis- 
trict, walled in on all sides with handsome office buildings, 
owned, for the most part, by insurance companies, and occu- 
pied by them, as well as agents and brokers, goes to make up 
“The Street,” by which term the entire district is known. 

William street has had a varied and interesting career, hay- 
ing developed from a “glass-makers street” to an insur- 
ance street. Its name was finally decided upon after having 
been known in different sections by various titles, and not 
until 1804 was it called William street throughout its entire 
length. 


THE ORIGIN oF Its NAME 
William Beekman came to America with Peter Stuyvesant 
from New Netherlands and secured a farm that extended 


about one block north and south of the present Beekman 
street and from Nassau street over to the East river. He 


afterwards became prominent, and as the present Beekman 
street derived its name from this citizen, it was decided, in re- 
naming certain sections of New York, to perpetuate the name 


STREET 


WILLIAM 
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of William Beekman, and in this way William street de- 
rived its name. When the street was only a line it was 
known as Smee straat,” and, before that, as the glass- 
makers’ street.” This originated, it is supposed, through the 
fact that Jan Smeedes, a glass-maker, was the first settler 
upon the present line. He owned a large tract of land and 
resided on the north side a short distance above what is now 
Pearl street and Hanover square. Some years afterwards 
the different sections became known under different names. 
In 1665 the part south of Wall street was called “De Smit’s 
valey,” or Smith’s alley. In 1695 it was known as King 
street. The section below Maiden lane in 1728 was called 
Smith street, and above, William street. Then in 1804 the 
entire street became known as William. The first residents 
during the time that Jan Smeedes was the best-known citizen 
of the thoroughfare were: Meindert Barenzen, cooper; 
Geetje Jans; Andries Rees, innkeeper; Jan Roelofsen; Joris 
Dapsen, innkeeper; Immitje, widow of Frans Clasen; Will- 
iam Vanderschuyr; Andries Andriezen, mason; Gerrit Jan- 
sen Van Aarnhan, and Cornelius Hendrickson. The latter 
was a drummer, and he owned the property at the southwest 
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.corner of Wall and William streets, which he sold in 1699. 


The street was at one time called Horse and Cart lane. A 
search of early histories of New York does not indicate that 
this name was at any time official, but the early residents be- 
fore and during the Revolutionary War gave it this name be- 
cause of the easy access to the upper section of Manhattan 
along East river from South Ferry and the lower portion of 
the island. 


How Matrpen Lane Gor Its NAME 

The early history of Maiden lane and the origin of the 
street, which is one of the substantial spokes to the hub of 
the insurance district, is without particular interest other than 
the way in which it came by its name. When New York, or 
then New Amsterdam, was young, the Dutch women, fol- 
lowing a European custom, took their wash to a stream. Be- 
ginning on what is now Maiden lane, between Nassau street 
and Broadway, there ran a brook, which babbled along over to 
East river, the outlet. The maidens, in search of a suitable 
place to do the washing, trod a path along the bank of the 
brook, and at different points they found excellent places to 
answer the purpose, one of these being at what is now William 
street. The young men of the time, in referring to this path, 
called it Maiden lane, and this name has always been used. 
The general line of the street to-day, which is very crooked, 
is that which was made by the women members of the earliest 
families. 
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During the past forty years the insurance districts have 
changed a number of times. The first settlements, as they 
might be called, were on Broadway and Nassau street. On 
Broadway the insurance houses were scattered from the pres- 
ent Trinity building, now at 111 Broadway, up as far as the 
Post Office. It is a remarkable fact that in the many changes 
that have taken place in New York and the tendency towards 
an uptown movement the fire insurance business has always 
remained in the lower section of the city. Several life com- 
panies have moved uptown, the Metropolitan and the 
mania having located above Fourteenth street, while the New 
York Life, the Home Life and the United States Life have 
pulled away from the extreme downtown group and are 
located above the New York Post Office. 

Almost forty years ago the Boreel building stood at 115 
Broadway, and this served as an anchor to the insurance busi- 
ness, the tenants being the German-American, the Home 
and the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. Several 
years later, however, the tendency was for moving east of 
Broadway. 
streets. This change in location was followed by some of the 
more powerful companies, which located in the heart of Wall 


Ger- 


Some companies moved into Pine and Cedar 


street. 
The Royal of Liverpool was quartered in Wall, opposite 
the old Custom House, which is now the National City Bank 
of New York, and the Queen erected a handsome new build- 
ing in Wall, between William and Nassau streets. The Com- 
mercial Union also located there. Further along Wall street 
the old Eagle Fire erected its own building at Pearl street. 
The Norwich Union was also located in Wall, at this time 
in Brown The Liver- 
pcol and London and Globe of Liverpool was quartered at 55 
Wall street from 1848 to 1862. The Royal remained in Wall 
street longer than the other companies, but it also flowed 


The old Hcward was one of the pioneers in this move. 


sros. building, near William street. 


with the tide later on. 
and was so thickly populated with british companies that it 
was known as the “English Channel.” The insurance houses 
on this street extended from Broadway to about half the 
block between William and Pearl streets, 


Gradually Pine street began to fill up, 


INCREASE IN PROPERTY VALUES 

The increase in the value of property in Wall street is at- 
tributed as the cause for the move of the fire insurance dis- 
trict to William street. The banking houses gradually ob- 
tained the sites 
located, and the latter, in searching for cheaper property and 
rentals, found their way into this street. An idea of the rap- 
idity with which property enhanced in value is shown in the 
sale of the building at the southeast corner of Pine and Will- 
iam street, where the North British and the Guardian of Lon- 
don for so long had their headquarters. The building was sold 
for $600,000, and in ten months the purchaser disposed of it 
for $1,000,000. Two months later it was again sold for 


where the insurance companies were 


$1,200,000 to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and they have since erected 
a handsome building on the site. 

During the continuously shifting center of insurance affairs 
the smaller New York companies for the most part occupied 
basements, and, in some cases, the first-floor offices; but they 
finally succumbed to the competition of the larger companies, 
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and, as they vacated, these places were filled up by mercantile 
establishments. The trend then moved toward William and 
Pine streets, where, for a time, the center of fire insurance 
affairs was located. The Commercial Union erected a build- 
ing at the northeast corner of Pine and William, and the city 
department had what at that time was considered the hand- 
somest quarters in New York. This was shortly afterwards 
rented to a banking house, and the Commercial Union built 
a small addition in William street. 

An instance of the pressure of the banking and finan- 
cial institutions that has been so instrumental in forcing the 
fire companies northward on William street developed in the 
rental of the city department of this company, according to 
the statement of Col. A. H. Wray, the president. He was 
asked by Elijah R. Kennedy : 

“How could you give up the beautiful office that Charles 
Sewell was so proud of ?” 

Col. Wray replied: 

“Well, I can hardly understand it myself; but if you knew 





OLD 


BUILDING ON WILLIAM STREET 


Looking from Liberty street toward Maiden Lane, in 1800, 


what a price we were offered for it, you would not blame me.” 

At one time, less than fifteen years ago, it looked as though 
the fire companies might again adopt Nassau street as their 
thoroughfare; but here again the same great financial press- 
ure that had driven them from Wall and Pine streets made 
Nassau too expensive, and they, therefore, began assembling 
in William street proper. While they were thus being estab- 
lished in this street a strong tendency to branch westward on 
Cedar street began; but of those that moved all have returned 
to William street but the Home, which, occupying a building 
constructed for its special use, is the solitary outpost. Then 
another branch started in the same direction on Liberty street, 
which extended almost to Nassau, and included such com- 
panies as the Phoenix of London and the Niagara of New 
York, as well as many prominent agencies and brokers. The 
tide flowed and ebbed so strongly through William street that 
many companies and agencies were drawn into it again, with 
the exception of the Niagara, which still remains in Liberty 
street. The erection, recently, of the Hilliard building, near 
William in John, has taken a large number of important fire 
insurance offices into this street. The Globe and Rutgers was 
one of the first companies to erect its own home on William 
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street, and there are now several other companies located in 
the same building. 


Tue Royat Moves to WILLIAM STREET 
In 1907 the Royal gave up its remote quarters in Wall 
street and removed to its handsome building at the northeast 
corner of William street and Maiden lane. Even the Liver- 
pool and London and Globe has given up its old quarters at 
the corner of William and Pine, and, with the northward 
tendency along William street, settled in the building cover- 
ing the narrow block between Maiden lane and Liberty street. 
About twenty years ago, before the movement was well on 

















FIRST INSURANCE BUILDING ON 
WILLIAM STREET 


Home of United States branch of Liverpool and 
London and Globe, at 45 William street, in 1862. 


for fire insurance companies to locate in William street, THE 
SPECTATOR moved to the Black building, at 95 William, after- 
ward purchased by the North River Insurance Company, and 
still occupied by that and other insurance companies and 
agencies. This location was then the extreme northern 
boundary of the insurance center, if what was then the little 
group of companies in this immediate vicinity could be called 
such. Shortly afterwards, however, there began a general 
centralization of companies in William street. Tuer Specra- 
TOR eight years ago moved to its present location at 135 Will- 
iam street, at the corner of Fulton, and again became estab- 
lished on the extreme northern boundary of the insurance dis- 
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trict. With the custom of the insurance world to follow THE 
SPECTATOR, the companies gradually began to move northward 
on this street until now it is almost completely surrounded 
by insurance companies, agencies and brokers. Directly ad- 
joining on the south side of the building in which THE SpEc- 
TATOR is located in the handsome Underwriters building. 
This structure and several others have been erected near THE 
SPECTATOR. 

Since the centering of insurance interests on William street 
there has been a large increase in the value of property, and 
the class of buildings erected has made it one of the imposing 
thoroughfares of downtown New York. Still surviving, how- 
ever, are a number of the earlier and cheaper type of build- 
ings; but this street is so rapidly being filled with modern 
structures that the old ones will, no doubt, soon have to be torn 
down to make room for the new. Not only have fire and 
marine interests located in this district, but there is a well- 
distributed number of casualty companies from one end 
of William street to the other, and these are making history 
for the street as well. The establishment of the insurance 
center is becoming more sound each year with the addition 
of new interests and new buildings. With the handsome 
structure at 56 Maiden lane and extending through to Liberty 
street, with the immense office building erected primarily for 
the Continental and Fidelity-Phenix, in which so many others 
are located at 80 Maiden lane, with the building of the Ger- 
man-American, which is a sort of flat iron at the point where 
Maiden lane and Liberty separate, the splendid building of 
the Royal, the home of the City of New York, together with 
the Hilliard building, that of the Underwriters at 123-133 
William street, the Liverpool and London and Globe, and 
many others, it is indisputable that these investments will hold 
the insurance interests in the vicinity of William street, with 


‘the actual center at Maiden lane, for many years to come. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe has the distinction 
of being the first company to locate on William street. In 
December, 1862, it purchased the three-story structure at 45 
William and moved there from its old location at 56 Wall, 
where it had been since 1848 and where it first began busi- 
ness in this country. It remained at 45 William street until 
this year, when it moved northward into its new quarters. 

There are many interesting bits of history that involve Will- 
iam street since Jan Smeedes was a resident. In 1777, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, British soldiers tore down the 
statue of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, which stood at Will- 
iam and Wall streets, and, cutting off its head, dragged the 
remainder in the mud through the streets. On the site where 
the Globe and Rutgers is now located at William and John 
streets, a battle took place between United States and British 
troops. At 122 and 124 William street, and directly across 
the street from the Underwriters building, is what is reputed 
to be the oldest brick building on Manhattan. Its construc- 
tion dates back to the early settlement, and the bricks with 
which it is built were brought to America from Holland. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN LIFE 





INSURANCE 


By Henry Morr 


Actuary, Home Life of New York 


HE past five years have been notable as in- 
dicating a distinct change in the character 
of the business of life insurance. The Arm- 
strong investigation in New York during 
1905, and the legislation that followed in 
1906, marked an epoch and started all com- 
panies along different lines from those pre- 
viously followed. The effect of the agita- 
tation, for a brief period, was to raise doubt 
and uncertainty and to exaggerate some 

causes of dissatisfaction. The daily papers published sensa- 

tional articles which often had only a slight basis in fact, being 
the product of fertile imaginations; and these articles caused 
public unrest while they lasted. But the effect soon wore 
off, and the new laws passed in various States from 1906 to 

1908 brought about that feeling of security which should have 

continued all through the period, since there was never any 

reason to question the ability of the insurance companies, 
with one well-known exception, to fulfill all their contracts. 

When the people become nervous over any question of this 
kind the more timid always suffer a loss. Some policyholders 
in their uncertainty actually discontinued valuable life insur- 





ance; indeed, there was even a setback in the amount of new 
business written, and this was augmented by the financial 
panic of 1907 and by the business depression which followed. 
But this hesitation and lack of progress were of short dura- 
tion, and the forward movement was soon resumed, as the 
following figures, taken from the Insurance Year Book, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company, abundantly show: 

















Total Sums New Sums 
Number of Insured Insured 
Active Total in Force. Paid for. 
YEAR. Companies Admitted += --— _ 
Included in Assets. Ordinary and Ordinary and 
Statistics. Industrial Industrial 
in Millions. in Millions. 
Se 110 $2,716,516,399 $13,376 $2,417 
el ean 135 2,934,543,494 13,721 2,149 
ol Re a 156 3,065,958 ,459 14,080 1,939 
TE TRS 161 3,399,661,697 14,541 2,087 
are 189 3,643,857,971 15,481 2,490 
a GRE 211 3,874,078,975 16,410 2,590 
MS Yes sy x? 258 4,165,148,290 18,002* 2,887 
st ee 225 4,404,744,039 19,218 3,233 











Partial returns. 





REcENT INCREASE OF COMPANIES 

A very rapid increase in the number of companies will be 
observed from the above schedule, there being 110 in 1905 and 
265 in 1912, only seven years later, or an increase of 140 per 
cent in that time. During and after the investigation of 1905 
many insurance agents, seeing a reduction in their compen- 





* Includes one large company formerly classed as an assessment institution. 
t 





sation before them, withdrew from active soliciting and 
started the formation of new life insurance companies, for 
which there was apparently some public demand. The daily 
papers, in the course of their sensational statements, had con- 
demned the large profits which some of the more successful 
life insurance companies had made for their stockholders in 
a period of about fifty years’ work, as illustrated by the sale 
of $51,000 Equitable stock for something like $2,500,000. 
The effect was not to strengthen public morality, but only 
to breed envy of such success, to excite cupidity, and to lead 
men to believe almost any stories that stock salesmen would 
relate about the immense profits to be made from the stock 
of life insurance companies. Hence the phenomenal number 
of new ventures during recent years. 

Some of the new companies grew out of a spontaneous local 
movement, and the stock in such cases was subscribed freely 
in large blocks by capable business men and with a trifling 
expense for organization; but in many more cases 
salesmen peddled the stock of the new companies in small 
amounts and received for their 
sions on the sales—often as much as 25 per cent of the 
amount collected. A new company might therefore sell $200,- 
ooo of capital stock in shares of $10 each, charging $20 for 
each share; vet of this $20 only $15 would find its way into 
the treasury of the company, the balance going into the pock- 
ets of the stock salesmen. Probably as much as $100,000,000 
has been subscribed by the public in the three forms of (1) 
capital stock, (2) surplus paid in, and (3) expenses, in con- 
nection with these new companies since the period of investi- 
gation. How much of this immense sum will the subscribers 
get back? 

The last previous epoch in which a similar development of 
new life companies took place was from 1865 to 1871, and 
it is to be hoped that the experience of the next few years 
on which we are now entering will not prove a repetition 
of the experience from 1872 to 1880, when so many life in- 
surance companies went out of existence. The insurance 
laws are now much stricter than they were at that time; and, 
even if many of the new companies reinsure their risks, it is 
likely that policyholders will be fully protected, although 
there will undoubtedly be many disappointed stockholders as 
a result of the sensationalism and clamor of 1905-1908. The 
danger to the public from stock-selling schemes became so 
great that several States passed laws giving the Insurance 
Commissioners supervisory powers not only over the cor- 
porations themselves, but also over stock salesmen and pro- 
moters, while companies are in process of organization. 


stock 


services large commis- 
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From the foregoing table it will also be seen that, in spite 
of all the nervous agitation, the assets and the total out- 
standing sums insured of American life companies continued 
to grow all the time; but there was quite a setback in the 
volume of new business, which reached its low point in 1907, 
and has since started forward again in a way which gives 
promise of excellent development for the future. 


EXPENSES GREATLY REDUCED 

The expense of conducting the business has been greatly 
reduced. Irom 1905 to 1909 the percentage of total expenses 
to total premiums in nine New York companies fell from 
over 22 per cent to 164% per cent, and during the same time 
the expense incurred in procuring new business fell from 
nearly 74 per cent of the first year’s premiums to little over 
53 per cent.* The change was brought about partly by the 
companies themselves and partly by the New York law, limit- 
ing the expense which can be incurred for procuring and 
carrying new business. Let us hope that the movement will 
prove permanent and that economy and efficiency will for 
long be dominant factors in the management of this great 
business. 

Deferred dividend policies, which were so freely sold from 
1890 to 1905 have practically disappeared in the East, and 
they are not popular now anywhere in the United States. 
It is a strange anomaly that one of the old and conservative 
companies, which during all the popularity of deferred divi- 
dends stood out stanchly for annual dividends, is now the 
chief advocate of the deferred dividend principle in a modified 
form—applying dividends to cancel the later premiums, or to 
convert policies into endowments. Not only so, but the same 
old system of making estimates is now a feature in selling 
these policies, although estimates of future results have been 
discarded entirely by the New York companies. 

Since most of the companies now base their dividends (or 
premium abatements, as they might perhaps better be called) 
on an annual apportionment, and since these dividends can 
be obtained in cash in abatement of the premiums from year 
to year, competition has developed along the line of showing 
the lowest net cost. There is perhaps even a tendency on the 
part of several companies to strain their resources in paying 
out these annual cash dividends—a tendency which is very 
admirable if kept strictly within bounds, but which may lead 
to disagreeable results if high dividend scales be adopted 
which companies fail to maintain. 





ExcessivE Liperatity May Prove DANGEROUS 

This straining after large dividends has been accompanied 
also by the growth of liberality to policyholders in all sorts 
of privileges and benefits which they did not formerly possess. 
Some of these privileges are perfectly legitimate and cost the 
companies but little; others seem to go somewhat farther 
than is prudent and conservative. The surrender values guar- 
anteed in recent policies sometimes permit the full reserve 
value to be drawn out in cash from the third year onwards; 
and, if a company does not carry a considerable fund of un- 
apportioned surplus, this practice of guaranteeing the full 
reserve is open to serious objection. If any company has the 


*Official report of New York Insurance Department. 


. lifetime of the beneficiary. 
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misfortune to make heavy investment losses, or strains itself 
by paying larger dividends than it can afford, thus bringing 
about disappointment when the reduction takes place, then 
the guarantee of the full reserve for cash surrender may be- 
come a real menace, as policies can be “twisted” to other com- 
panies without loss to the holder, although the economic loss 
to the business in general is large. The amount of cash sur- 
render value can always be obtained as a loan, and during the 
last five or six years there has been a great increase in the 
amount of outstanding loans to policyholders. The main point 
to be observed in this liberalizing tendency is that every liberal 
feature (and many of these features are to be commended 
from every viewpoint) takes a little from the surplus earning 
power of the company, and therefore in time reduces these 
earnings, and may reduce in like manner the annual dividends 
which can be paid to policyholders. These developments 
towards liberality should therefore be continually in the minds 
of those who are responsible for fixing dividend scales, as it is 
so important to provide for the maintenance of any dividend 
rate which may be adopted. 

Policy contracts have also been progressing along new lines. 
A little more of the savings bank element has been injected, 
and policyholders may leave their dividends from year to year 
to accumulate at interest, withdrawable on any anniversary. 
Of course the old forms continue, and a large proportion of 
business is still written on ordinary life, twenty-payment life, 
and twenty-year endowment plans with the new liberalizing 
features. But these policies all have now various provisions 
for “optional settlements,’ under which beneficiaries may 
receive instalments or annuities instead of receiving the face 
amounts in cash; or, again, a stipulation is frequently made 
for leaving the sum insured in possession of the company, 
interest to be paid for a period of years or even during the 
In such circumstances the com- 
pany guarantees a minimum rate of interest—usually 3 per 
cent—and promises to pay “dividends,” being additional in- 
terest if earned, on the amount thus left on deposit. These 
dividends are approximately the difference between the guar- 
anteed rate of interest and the net rate earned by the company. 
At the present time it is usual to pay about 4% per cent in- 
terest on such deposits, the “dividend” so called being there- 
fore 114 per cent on the amount remaining with the company. 

A somewhat similar thought has resulted in the “monthly 
income” policy, by the terms of which the beneficiary receives 
the sum insured in monthly instalments. These instalments 
are generally guaranteed for a period of twenty years cer- 
tain, whether the beneficiary live or die, and are frequently 
continued after the twenty years so long as the beneficiary 
may live. It is said that for a widow a monthly income is a 
much better provision than a payment in cash, since questions 
of doubtful investments are avoided, and the cash is received 
month by month, so the temptation to spend unduly is mini- 
mized. A large cash payment is often dissipated in a year 
or two, leaving a widow in serious difficulty. These are 
forceful and sensible arguments. Sometimes this monthly 
income is made a “trust fund,” which cannot be anticipated 
or alienated. 

In the last two or three years quite a large proportion of 
the policies have a “permanent total disability” benefit incor- 
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porated in them. The more conservative companies charge a 
small extra premium for this benefit, but the extra premium 
is often less than 25 cents for each $1,000 of insurance. Ac- 
cordingly it is freely paid by applicants who appreciate the 
additional protection for a trifling extra charge. The benefit 
consists of an undertaking by the company to waive all pre- 
mium payments if the insured become totally incapacitated by 
bodily injury or disease from pursuing any gainful occupation. 

All of these liberal features undoubtedly attract the pub- 
lic and add to the popularity of life insurance. The natural 
result is to make policies easier to place, and this again will 
bring about a reduction in the expense, in accordance with 
well known economic laws. Moreover, it would appear as if 
a larger and larger proportion of the people were putting their 
savings into life insurance instead of into savings banks. The 
growth of insurance assets has been phenomenal, whereas the 
growth of savings bank deposits has been proportionately 
small, being only about the natural improvement from interest 


PREVENTION OF 


By Davip \ 


Director of Bureau of Inspection and Accident 


NE of the most notable phases of the present wide- 
spread interest in the conservation of our na- 
tional resources is the earnest attention which is 
being given to the prevention of industrial acci- 

It is at last coming to be generally under- 





dents. 
stood that life and limb are of at least as much importance as 
forests, water power or any other form of property, and that 
no matter what scheme may be adopted for handling indus- 
trial accidents which have occurred, the chief thing is to re- 
duce these accidents to the minimum, providing payment or 
compensation for such only as cannot possibly be prevented. 

Acting upon this theory, a searching investigation has been 
making for some years, at first by a comparatively small num- 
ber of those directly interested, into the causes of industrial 
accidents and the best means of prevention. This investi- 
gation has shown that industrial accidents generally are attrib- 
utable to the following principal causes: 

1. Lack of safe ways, works and appliances. 

2. Absence of safe working methods. 

3. The inevitable hazards of the work. 

The last named cause is naturally outside the field of acci- 
dent prevention. 

The first of these causes, the one which until lately has 
usually received most consideration, includes properly not 
only failure to secure the largest possible measure of safety 
by proper construction and arrangement of working places 
and appliances and by furnishing the best of tools, but also 
neglect to provide necessary mechanical and material safe- 
guards. Provision of ample room about machines and plenty 


of light, artificial when natural is not available, will do a great 
deal to prevent accidents, and good ventilation will also con- 
tribute largely to safety, as foul air causes 
physical and mental alertness. 


a loss of both 


These should always be sup- 
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earnings. In many of these features there seem to be indi- 
cations of the beginning of an economic change, brought about 
by the development of savings bank features in life insur- 
ance, and evidenced by the rapid growth of the assets, the 
borrowing by policyholders upon their contracts, as well as 
the popularity of endowment and other investment forms of 
policies. 

‘or several years now the interest rate earned upon insur- 
ance funds has been increasing, and this, in conjunction with 
the reduced expenses already discussed, gives promise that 
we are entering upon an era of still greater prosperity in our 
business. Past growth has been wonderful, yet it is as noth- 
ing when compared with the prospects for the future, 
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plemented, whenever possible, by safeguards for all dangerous 
places, for all power generators and transmission apparatus, 
and for all individual machines whose operation unguarded 
is dangerous. 

THe ImMporTANCE OF SAFETY Devices 

The importance of safety devices cannot be overestimated. 
They will not always prevent accidents, but they will prevent 
very many, especially of the most serious ones, and they will 
often diminish the injury in the event of accidents which they 
cannot wholly avert. They have a decided value also in show- 
ing foremen and workmen, as well as employers, that acci- 
dents can be prevented, and thereby stimulating their interest 
in accident prevention. 

In the case of most individual machines, the best time to 
safeguard their ordinary danger points is when the machines 
are being built. Many more would be protected by their 
manufacturers if such protection were insisted upon by pro- 
spective purchasers, and it is very encouraging to note the 
increasing number of concerns which stamp on the letterhead 
of their purchasing department the statement that provisions 
for safeguarding workmen should be brought to their atten- 
tion, as they will consider them in selecting new machinery 
and equipment. When a machine is not so guarded by its 
maker, home-made protection can usually be applied which 
will prove efficient in all possible cases. Such home-made 
guarding is often the only recourse in the case of machines 
which are essentially dangerous at the operating point and in 
connection with danger points other than those of machines 
proper. 

The mere installation of safety devices, however advisable 
though it be, is not enough. To get the best results from safety 
devices, their use in their entirety should be insisted upon 
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whenever the work permits, and their immediate replacement 
required after completion of any work for which they cannot 
be used. In order to assure this, signs and discipline can well 
be supplemented by painting safety devices a bright red. This 
will make them readily distinguishable, and will thus help 
foremen and other supervisors to detect misplaced or defec- 
tive guards. Seeing that safeguards are always in proper 
working order, and that they are not discarded, is just as 
essential as installing them. Only frequent inspection can 
assure this, and the same inspection should be made of all 
structures, machinery, tools and other appliances, so that 
accidents may be prevented by discovering in time defects and 
dangerous conditions due to wear and other causes. 


SAFE WorkinGc Metrnops 

Valuable as safety devices are, however, in the work of 
accident prevention, there are many industries, especially 
those including the more hazardous occupations, in which 
their field is relatively limited, and in which the second acci- 
dent cause named, absence of safe methods of doing work, 
plays fully as large, if not the more important part. Safe 
working methods, in fact, are vitally essential in practically 
all industries and occupations if the majority of preventable 
accidents are to be avoided. They may be more requisite in 
one line of work than in another, but there is none in which 
they do not figure largely in any scheme of accident preven- 
tion which would stand a fair chance of approximating 
success. 

How to bring about such safe working methods is perhaps 
the greatest problem confronting those engaged in the work 
of accident prevention. Once the desire to furnish safety 
devices comes into existence, much can be done in that direc- 
tion. When the manufacturer of machinery knows that pur- 
chasers want safety features, he will incorporate them. When 
the superintendent of a mine or mill is convinced that his 
employer requires mechanical and material protection of the 
workmen, such protection will be forthcoming. It is true that 
frequent inspection and close supervision must follow if the 
safeguards are to be of full value, but the first great step is 
taken when the guards are once installed. 

The problem involved in bringing about safer methods of 
doing work is much more difficult, as lack of safety in this 
respect can be due to so many different causes, many of them 
interrelated in most intricate manner. 

It is not enough that an employer promulgate such rules for 
safe working as experience may have shown to be necessary. 
These rules must be carried out. A printed rule, no matter 
in how large type, is of no value unless it is invariably and 
positively enforced. In fact, the worth of a whole set of 
rules may be destroyed by failure to enforce any one of them. 
Such a set is something like a chain, only as strong as its weak- 
est link. 

For enforcement the employer must depend upon his super- 
intendents and foremen. These men are such essential fac- 
tors in accident prevention that they should be most carefully 
selected for their caution and ideas of discipline, and should 
then be kept thoroughly imbued with the employer’s earnest 
desire to prevent accidents. It should be impressed upon 
them that they are personally responsible for prevention of 
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accidents as well as doing of work and that their success in 
each will be duly taken into account. 

Not only should foremen see that the rules of a plant are 
obeyed and that repeated infractions of them are suitably pun- 
ished, but they should take care that machines are not over- 
speeded, that safety devices are used on all work possible, 
that warning signs are properly placed and kept in position 
and that discipline generally is preserved. 

An important part of their duties is the investigation of 
each accident, with a view to avoiding recurrence. Equally, 
if not more important, are the instruction and warning of 
workmen and their assignment to work. Every workman, 
when put on a new job, should be fully instructed as to the 
dangers of the work and how to do it with the greatest safety 
to himself and to others. To avoid familiarity breeding con- 
tempt, he should subsequently be warned from time to time to 
follow the instructions given him. Foremen should not assign 
slow-thinking, heavy men to jobs requiring quick thought and 
bodily agility. Boys of any age should not be allowed to 
work at dangerous machines or in positions requiring a sense 
of responsibility beyond their years. Men who have a habit 
of getting hurt should be put on jobs where they are least 
likely to be injured. In employing help or retaining it care 
should be taken to eliminate men subject to intoxication, faint- 
ing spells or cramps, epileptics, those who are deaf or have 
other defects which endanger themselves or others, and those 
whose unruly temperament makes it impossible to subject 
them to the discipline necessary for safety. 


THe WorKMAN’s RESPONSIBILITY 

Important as the foreman’s part is in the prevention of 
accidents due to unsafe methods of doing work, the workman 
himself must play a large part if the majority of preventable 
accidents are to be avoided. It is only by the cordial co-opera- 
tion of workmen with their foremen and with each other that 
the desired end can be attained. 

To secure this co-operation is a difficult matter, but it is as 
essential as it is difficult. Everything possible should be done 
to stimulate the workmen’s interest in the prevention of acci- 
dents. They should be systematically urged not only to be 
careful themselves, but to warn others of impending danger 
and to do all in their power to make others as careful as them- 
selves. They should be encouraged to report any defect 
affecting the safety of any employee. Each workman should 
be made to feel that he is a safety inspector, charged with the 
duty of seeing that everything is as safe as possible. Having 
the workmen serve on safety committees, whose personnel is 
changed from time to time, is an effective means of arousing 
their permanent interest in safety matters. 

The American workman is notoriously indifferent to his 
safety, partially perhaps on account of the feeling of inde- 
pendence so highly developed in him, partially also no doubt 
because of our national inclination to hurry. What appears 
to be recklessness in him is often merely a desire to save time 
by taking a quick and easy, if somewhat dangerous, way in 
preference to a slow and hard but safe one. 

Accidents will never be reduced to a minimum until the 
workman, as a Class, can be led to view the question of his 
safety more seriously. It should not be understood from this 
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that the workman is wholly to blame for what at first sight 
might appear to be his carelessness. The employer must bear 
a part. Driving methods of work, the constant cry for more 
output, the piece system of payment, all have their share in 
helping to produce this “carelessness,” which is as often the 
inattention due to excessive strain as it is a reckless effort to 
turn out more product or not to be outdone in daring by one’s 
fellows. 

At the same time, the workman himself is much at fault, 
especially the older man who has been used to doing his work 
in the old unsafe way and is intolerant of any tendency 
towards innovation upon the established order of things. This 
sort of carelessness can be overcome only by a slow but steady 
process of education, which will do what it can with the older 
workmen, but will find its chief hope in the rising industrial 
generation. We may never be able to imitate the military dis- 
cipline of the German industrial plant, but in time we can cut 
down the number of accidents tremendously if we persist in 
the face of all discouragements. Carelessness, in one or an- 
other of its forms, is responsible for more accidents than any 
one other cause. 

This campaign of education can well be carried on in other 
ways than in the individual shop or plant. It would seem that 
the labor unions could advantageously take it up, for selfish 
as well as humanitarian reasons. Systematic education of the 
workman in safety methods could well be carried on in the 
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industrial schools, in the training departments of our great 
industrial establishments, in the manual training departments 
of our schools, and even in the ordinary school classes, 

The future workman who receives a preliminary training in 
an industrial school is more likely to go highest in his work 
later in life, and thus to reach a point where his views will 
not only actuate his own conduct, but will have a decided 
influence upon that of others. If habits of caution are incul- 
cated in him during the formative period of youth, when he 
is most inclined to be receptive, they will cling to him through- 
out life. This education of the rising generation of workmen 
is looking well toward the future, and it will be a slow process, 
the beneficial results of which will become manifest only by 
degrees and in the course of long time, but eventually it cannot 
fail to do much in aid of accident prevention. It will produce 
a steadily increasing number of workmen who not only will 
tolerate safeguards, but will cheerfully use them and who, by 
force of habit, will be addicted to safe methods of working. 
The prevention of industrial accidents will necessarily be very 
incomplete unless this and all other methods of enlisting the 
co-operation of the workmen, future as well as present, are 
consistently and persistently followed. 
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AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, WITH SIDE 


Licguts ON INSURANCE DEPARTMENTAL SUPERVISION 


By IsAAc MILLER HAMILTON, PRESIDENT, FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MERICAN life insurance companies probably 
* have done more to serve humanity in a prac- 
tical, helpful way than any other agency or 
organization or association of organizations. 
Broad as such a statement appears and is, I 
believe a careful consideration of the facts 
will justify it. And perhaps the most re- 
markable fact so to be considered is that for 
all general and practical purposes the history 
of American life insurance companies is con- 
fined to the comparatively short period of seventy years. 
This means that all of the American life insurance companies 
transacting a general life insurance business have been pro- 
moted, organized, established and developed, some of them 
to almost unbelievable proportions, during the lives of many 
of those yet living. “Then,” for the purpose of this article, 
will be understood to refer to the earlier period of American 
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life insurance; “Now,” to the present and its life insurance 
conditions. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANIES PIONEERS 

It should be realized that life insurance companies past and 
present are pioneers. Then the older American companies 
blazed a well defined trail, so to speak, through the jungles 
of uncertainty, superstition and opposition to the solid founda- 
tion of scientific mortality tables and established the principles 
of legal reserve life insurance upon a prominent and perma- 
nent pedestal. Now life insurance companies continue to 
pioneer to see in what respects and to what extent they may 
improve the already unexcelled service to their policyholders 
and beneficiaries without jeopardizing their solvency. Then 
there were no laws, as now, regulating the details of the busi- 
ness; there were no Insurance Departments, no reserve re- 
quirements, no test of solvency, no regulations as to policy 
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It was a “go as 
you please,” and in accordance with the law of natural selec- 
This is but another way of saying 
that the companies with able and conscientious management 
succeeded ; those with incompetent or reckless management 
ran the gamut of the management’s extravagant ambition, 
unchecked by law or Insurance Department control, and soon 
succumbed to the inevitable. Then there were no liberal pol- 
icy provisions, no days of grace for the payment of premiums, 
no extended or paid-up values, no loan values, no cash sur- 
render values, no non-forfeiture provisions. Then the failure 
to pay a premium on or before its due date worked an absolute 
forfeiture. For the purpose of emphasis take an extreme 
If the holder of a ten-year endowment failed to pay 
the tenth premium when due he forfeited all rights under it 
and the company confiscated the nine endowment premiums 
already paid and retained same for the nine years of term 
insurance it had provided. 
in case of failure to pay premiums when due on life, limited 
The enormous sums 


contracts, nothing controlling investments. 


tion the fittest survived. 


Case: 


The same course was pursued 


pay life or longer term endowments. 
confiscated from policyholders and the opportunity to use 
have been accumulated for reserves 
‘sinews of war” with which to push the de- 
velopment of companies. But gradually able managers, hav- 
ing the welfare of their policyholders and companies at heart, 
became cognizant of the grave dangers and abuses that had 
They began to “put their houses in 
They knew it 
was unwise for companies to operate years, as published 
statistics show some of them did, without accumulating any 
or adequate reserves, and so they voluntarily commenced set- 
ting aside reserves, avoided technical defenses to policy claims 
and from time to time incorporated non-forfeiture and other 
liberal features in their policy contracts. These managers, 
confident of the wisdom and necessity of the practice in- 
augurated and believing it wise that other companies should 
be compelled to measure up to the same standard and life in- 
surance thereby be perpetuated, encouraged and suggested the 
enactment of statutes to regulate and control the business. 


funds which should 


afforded ample 


‘ 


permeated the business. 
order” and encouraged others to do likewise. 


Tue First INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
In 1855 Massachusetts enacted a law by virtue of which 
it established the first Insurance Department in the United 
States. The scope of the Department's work was very limited 
at first and the records kept incomplete ; but, on the whole, its 
influence was helpful, and the abler life underwriters advo- 
cated the establishment of similar Departments by other 


States. Its purposes and powers gradually broadened, and 
about 1861 Massachusetts enacted the first non-forfeiture 
law. Other States followed the example of Massachusetts 


and, as a result, in a comparatively few years practically all 
of the States had Insurance Departments and non-forfeiture 
statutes. At first Departmental supervision was crude and 
superficial and there was little or no co-operation between the 
Insurance Departments of the different States. There was 
great diversity of method and practice in the requirements 
and operation of the Insurance Departments. After a time 
the desirability of uniform methods in the various Insurance 
Departments and in the reports which life insurance com- 
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panies were required to make to the Insurance Departments 
came to be realized both by Insurance Departments and com- 
pany officials. The interests of policyholders also seemed to 
require that full information of the condition of companies 
should be submitted in similar form to the Insurance Depart- 
ments and kept as public records, so that interested persons 
could investigate and compare the merits of the various com- 
panies. This had a tendency to bring the officials of the dif- 
ferent States, whose duty it was to supervise the reports and 
affairs of the life insurance companies, in closer touch with 
each other and resulted in co-operation that led to the organi- 
zation of an association of such officials. 
such, and its members individually, have done much to benefit 
the cause of life insurance. To them is due the credit for 
the uniform report blanks ; they have aided in securing helpful 
legislation and in preventing the enactment of proposed laws 
inimical to the best interests of policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries. 


The association, as 


Powers OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 

The Superintendent or Commissioner of Insurance of a 
State usually has been granted great power by the legislature 
and allowed a wide latitude for the exercise of his discretion. 
To err is human, and so, naturally, there have been instances 
of the willing abuse both of the power and discretion. But 
students of life insurance will agree that, in the main, Insur- 
ance Commissioners have been faithful to their trusts and 
have administered them ably. It is interesting and important 
to know that there are company officials still living who take 
pleasure in bearing testimony to instances of wise exercise of 
discretion on the part of Insurance Commissioners which per- 
mitted companies since grown large and stable the necessary 
time and opportunity to meet the requirements of a newly 
enacted law, reserve or otherwise, and so preserved great in- 
stitutions for their policyholders that otherwise would have 
been forced out of existence. The wisdom of such instances 
of the wise exercise of discretion could well be noted by Com- 
missioners now and their rulings tempered with kindness, ac- 
companied by helpful advice where they believe a company 
management both conscientious and able and striving intelli- 
gently and faithfully to protect their policyholders’ interests. 
After all, it is the personal or human element which is most 
appealing and powerful. The Insurance Commissioner usu- 
ally realizes fully that in exercising his discretion he assumes 
much responsibility. If he be liberal in his consideration of 
the law and the facts in an effort to serve properly the policy- 
holders of a company reporting to his Department and his 
liberality should prove unavailing he probably would be se- 
verely criticised. If the interests of the policyholders be fos- 
tered and advanced by his liberality, usually only the officers 
of the company and those to whom they personally explain 
the situation have knowledge of the credit due the Commis- 
sioner for the prudent and courageous exercise of his dis- 
cretion. Under such circumstances it is but natural that an 
Insurance Commissioner, exercising his discretion liberally 
in behalf of a company and its policyholders, will do so only 
in those cases where he has confidence in the ability, energy 
and fidelity of the company management. And this em- 
phasizes the importance and necessity of resourceful and 
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honest management, able to inspire and retain deserved confi- 
dence, if a company is to grow great and strong. It em- 
phasizes, too, the necessity of having as Insurance Commis- 
sioners able men who desire to conserve, not sensationally to 
destroy, and who have the courage to exercise their discre- 
tion wisely and helpfully when the interests of policyholders 
and beneficiaries justify or require it. All honor to such 
Commissioners ; “may their shadows never grow less”! 


Untrorm Laws DesiraBLe 

Life insurance companies transacting business in many dif- 
ferent States, each with its special code of laws, its Insur- 
ance Department directed by its own official, find themselves 
very much more heavily burdened than if it were only neces- 
sary for them to comply with one code of laws as interpreted 
by one Commissioner and the decisions of one series of courts. 
If it were possible to have uniformity of laws, rulings and 
decisions in all the States, as in the case of uniform report 
blanks, the savings to policyholders would be enormous. As 
the United States Supreme Court, in what now seems to be 
an antiquated decision, declared that life insurance is not 
inter-State commerce, it seems useless to expect to bring about 
such uniformity in nearly fifty States, each with its ambitious 
legislators and State officials, zealous to see that none of the 
State’s rights, real or imaginary, are infringed, and overlook- 
ing the great wrong they do many of their best and most 
frugal citizens, holders of policies in life insurance companies, 
by continuing such large burdens of special taxation upon 
them as the necessary expense of complying with these vari- 
ous laws and rulings constitute. 
insurance companies by the States, while in theory intended 
to be sufficient only to pay the expenses of maintaining and 
operating the Insurance Departments, are so enormously in 
excess thereof, such excess being used to defray expenses 
which should be paid by general taxation, that they are inex- 
cusable. They can only be permitted to continue because of 
the indifference of the legislator, his willingness to let his 
frugal constituent pay an unjust burden of taxes and because 
his constituents—the policvholders—do not organize and de- 
mand and secure by appropriate legislation the relief to which 
it is freely admitted they are entitled. 


The taxes exacted from life 


STANDARD PROVISIONS 

It would be highly desirable and constitute a great saving 
to policyholders if the different Insurance Commissioners 
could see their way clear by a wise exercise of their discre- 
tion to make rulings which would avoid the multiplicity of 
policy contracts. Now most of the States have laws relative 
to the life insurance policies which may be issued in the State 
requiring that such policies must contain certain standard pro- 
visions and that they must not contain certain standard pro- 
hibitions. The policies may contain other provisions not in 
conflict with the foregoing requirements which afford oppor- 
tunity for enterprising underwriters to incorporate therein in- 
novations and improvements as the desirability and safety 
thereof become apparent. These so-called standard provi- 
sions laws of the different States are very similar and in some 
cases as to certain paragraphs or sections are identical. The 
standard provisions laws are the direct result of the labors 
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of what is known as the “Committee of Fifteen” of Insurance 
Commissioners and Attorneys-General and are intended to 
cover the same points. But notwithstanding this intention 
and the similar and, in some cases, identical, language of these 
laws in the different States, it frequently happens that Insur- 
ance Commissioners construe the laws differently and compel 
the companies to do differently in one State from what they 
are compelled to do in another. A case in point: In three 
different States there was the same requirement as to a policy 
provision expressed in identical language and yet the three 
different Commissioners of the three different States inter- 
preted the language differently and a company was compelled 
to incur the expense of preparing and printing three different 
forms of policies, one form for use in each of said States, as 
no two Commissioners could agree upon a form, and the pol- 
icyholders were compelled to “pay the freight.” In such 
cases, surely, there should be a wise exercise of discretion 
on the part of Insurance Commissioners, as none could be 
harmed by permitting the use of the same policy form in each 
of these three States and marked economies would result. In 
fact, it seems to me it would be a much more reasonable and 
proper exercise of discretion if three different Commissioners 
under such circumstances would compel the use of the same 
policy forms in each of such States in order that the policy- 
holders would benefit by the resultant savings. Before leav- 
ing this case it should be noted that the three different policy 
forms required three different kinds of descriptive literature, 
three sets of sample policies, the additional expense of sys- 
tematizing the issuance of these different forms in the home 
office, the different trips to the different Insurance Depart- 
ments by the company’s home office representatives, to say 
nothing of the time spent by the company’s officials in trying 
to find some method by which this unwise expense might be 
avoided. I believe, however, that the tendency of the times 
is toward the reasonable and practical and that we may antici- 
pate more generally rational and improving methods in the ad- 
ministration of Insurance Departments. 


250 LEGAL RESERVE COMPANIES 

Now, the importance and magnitude of life insurance inter- 
ests more easily may be realized if it be remembered that there 
are over 250 level premium, legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, representing every section of the country and located 
in about forty different States, actively engaged in placing 
their protecting policies, yearly, in scores of thousands of 
additional homes for the safeguarding of future widows and 
orphans and a comfortable old age. Thousands upon thou- 
of agents represent these companies, taking great 
pleasure in the good work they are doing for humanity, know- 
ing full well that each and every guaranty contained in each 
policy they sell will be met honorably according to the letter 
and spirit of their terms. What a wonderful acknowledgment 
of the merit of life insurance such a knowledge is! These 
agents know that, crude and inequitable as some of the earlie~ 
policies were (and some of them are still in force, as the 
standard provisions and non-forfeiture clauses are of com- 
paratively recent invention), the policies now issued are as 
fair and liberal in their terms as company managers and De- 
partment officials can make them. Now policies being issued 
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contain provisions for days of grace for the payment of pre- 


miums, cash surrender and cash loan values, extended and 
paid-up insurance values, privilege of changing beneficiary, 
privilege of changing at any time and on an equitable basis to 
other forms of policies being issued by the company at the 
time of exchange, the agreement that the policy shall be in- 
contestable for any cause except the non-payment of premium 
after it shall have been in force a short time, usually one or 
Life insurance no longer is decried or opposed. 
Companies no longer 
are obsessed by a desire for mere “bigness.” They strive to 
excel in merit and in service to their policyholders and bene- 
Twisting of policyholders and agents is tabooed, 


two years, 
ts beneficence universally is admitted. 


ficiaries. 
extravagance is condemned, economies inaugurated and in- 


THE NATIONAL BOARD 


()*‘ E of the most efficient organizations of underwriters in 
the country is the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which has been in active operation since 1866. An interest- 
ing history of this Board was written a few years ago by 
George W. Babb, United States Manager of the Northern 
Assurance Company of London, who is now President of the 
Board. 

The Board now numbers one hundred and twenty-five(125) 
members, and its objects as stated in the constitution are as 
follows: 

PURPOSES. 

First—To promote harmony, correct practices, and the principles 
of sound underwriting; to devise and give effect to measures for the 
protection of the common interests, and the promotion of such laws 
and regulations as will secure stability and solidity to capital em- 
ployed in the business of Fire Insurance, and protect it against op- 
pressive, unjust and discriminative legislation, 

Second.—To repress incendiarism and arson by combining in suit- 
able measures for the apprehension, conviction and punishment of 
criminals guilty of that crime. 

Third.—To gather such statistics and establish such classification of 
hazards as may be for the interest of members. 

Fourth—To secure the adoption of uniform and correct policy 
forms and clauses, and to endeavor to agree upon such rules and regu- 
lations in reference to the adjustment of losses as may be desirable 
and in the interest of all concerned. 

Fifth—To influence the introduction of improved and safe methods 
of building construction, encourage the adoption of fire protective 
measures, secure efficient organization and equipment of fire depart- 
ments, with adequate and improved water systems, and establish rules 
designed to regulate all hazards constituting a menace to the busi- 
ness, Every member shall be in honor bound to co-operate with every 
other member to accomplish the desired objects and purposes of the 
Board. 


- At the time of its organization, and for a number of years 
thereafter, it was the rate-making association of the country 
and in a large measure regulated commissions to agents. In 
1877 it ceased to regulate rates, and in 1888 it absolved itself 
from the subject of commissions, and has since been actively 
concerned in all matters of common interest to the Companies 
and the insuring public. Its membership is composed of 
Union and Non-Union Companies, and its meetings afford 
opportunity for all classes of Companies to ineet on common 
ground and discuss and act upon matters for the best interests 
of all. 
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creased, while deserving competitors and the merits of their 
policy contracts are commended, 

The insurance millennium is not yet here, but the differences 
between policy contracts and business practices of American 
life insurance companies “then” and “now” are so great and 
commendable as to be almost unbelievable until the facts are 
carefully reviewed; and when they are, the life insurance 
agent of “now” should go forth, like Ajax of old, and defy the 
lightnings of poverty and distress by placing his company’s 
policies with his deserving clients, 


UNDERWRITERS 


The scope of the work is indicated by the names of the 
several Standing Committees: Finance, Laws, Incendiarism 
and Arson, Statistics and Origin of Fires, Fire Prevention, 
Lighting, Heating and Patents, Construction of Buildings, 
Adjustments, Clauses and Forms and Membership. 

The Committee on Laws takes charge of legislative and 
legal matters which concern the interest of all Companies. By 
its enlarged activities inaugurated last year, the Committee 
has become the central legislative organization of the stock 
fire insurance companies. Its object is to secure full co-opera- 
tion in the defense of litigation, to secure from legislators just 
and uniform laws from supervising officials, equitable regu- 
lation, uniform requirements and freedom from exactions un- 
favorable to the fire insurance interests. 

The Committee on Incendiarism and Arson supervises the 
operations of the Arson Fund, which was originally sub- 
scribed by the Fire Companies in 1873. Rewards are offered 
on request of subscribers for arrest and conviction of incen- 
diaries, and since this activity was undertaken over 6,000 re- 
wards have been offered amounting to $2,000,000, and 280 
rewards claimed and paid, aggregating $84,000, and resulting 
in 395 convictions. 

The Committee on Statistics secures and publishes the 
record of fires and fire losses in American cities of 20,000 
population and upward. 

The Committee on Fire Prevention is one of the most active 
of the Board, and its work has done much to give it recogni- 
tion and semi-public and technical organization. The engin- 
eers are technical graduates of high standing in their profes- 
sion, and have practical experience along the lines in which 
the work necessitates a knowledge. The reports issued on the 
hydraulic, fire department and fire alarm, structural and ele:- 
trical conditions of cities are of great value to the Board 
members, and have received high commendation from muni- 
cipal officials, while the suggestive recommendations em- 
bodied in the report point the way for necessary and desirable 
improvements in the fire-fighting facilities and structural con- 
ditions. 

The services of these engineers are sought and utilized for 
the benefit of the public as well as the members of the Board, 
and it is now quite commonly understood that the National 
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Board is equipped to furnish expert advice on all branches of 
fire protection. 

The Committee on Construction of Buildings has perhaps 
accomplished more than any other medium toward the im- 
provement of the building laws and regulations of our cities. 
Its preparation and distribution of a Model Building Code 
gave to committees in municipalities, charged with a revision 
of their code, a guide for uniformity and best practices, and 
has been helpful to a marked degree in securing better struc- 
tural conditions over the entire country. Thousands of copies 
of the Model Code of the Board have been distributed, and a 
revision is now in course of preparation. Many cities submit 
the proposed revision of their building laws to the Committee, 
which, through the Consulting Engineer, is able to render 
competent and needed advice. 

The Committee on Lighting, Heating and Patents directs 
the preparation and promulgation of rules and requirements 
or specifications on the construction and installation of haz- 
ardous and protective devices, and is the Committee through 


which the Board directs the work of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Upwards of 300,000 copies of the suggested 


specifications and rules are distributed annually. 


THE DEATHS 


N the ten years that have elapsed since the publication of the 
| Quinquennial Number of THE Spectator in 1903 the 
hand of death has fallen heavily on the leaders in the dif- 
ferent branches of the insurance business in the United States. 
The following list, compiled from the files of Tue Specraror, 
indicates the extent to which the ranks of the leaders in the 
insurance world have been thinned during the past decade. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


William R. Plunkett, President, Berkshire Life Insurance Company. 

Jacob L. Greene, President, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Stephen H. Rhodes, President, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


Company. 

John A. Hall, President, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Benjamin F. Stevens, President, New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 


John A. McCall, President, New York Life Insurance Company. 

Henry L. Palmer, President, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Harry F. West, President, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

Jonathan B. Bunce, President, Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

John F. Dryden, President, Prudential Insurance Company. 

A. G. Bullock, President, State Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

John M. Pattison, President, Union Central Life Insurance Company. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


George F. Seward, President, Fidelity and Casualty Company. 

Arthur W. Masters, U. S. Manager, London Guarantee and Accident 
Company. 

: FIRE INSURANCE 

Thomas H. Montgomery, President, American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Francis C. Moore, ex-President, Continental Insurance Company. 

George L. Chase, President, Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

John H. Washburn, ex-President, Home Insurance Company. 

Charles Platt, President, Insurance Company of Norta America. 

George P. Sheldon, President, Phenix Insurance Company. 

Marshall S. Driggs, President, Williamsburgh City Fire 
Company. 


Insurance 


In addition to the above officers of companies, it may be 
well to include in the list of distinguished insurance men who 
He is succeeded in 


ability to the company which he created, 
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In a word, the work of the Board is almost entirely of an 
educational, engineering and public-service character, and its 
influence toward uniformity and better practices commands 
the attention and commendation of both the insurer and the 
insured. Indeed, few realize the extent of the public service 
rendered by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and its 
efforts to conserve property and lives from the danger of fires ; 
nor is it generally known that the fire insurance companies 
annually expend, in one way or another, a sum of $3,300,000 
in this public service work, 

The Presidents of the National Board have been: 


James M. McLean: .......1866-70 E. Cy Vevin: ... oc cs ks 1898-1900 
Henry A, Oakley.......... 1870-76 Geo. P. Sheldon.......... 1900-02 
set Ly CHASEG sc orcec den 1876-77. Robt. B. Beath............1902-03 
Alfred G. Baker.......... 1877-80 Henry H. Hall............ 1903-04 
Martin Bennett ........... 1880-81 John H, Washburn........ 1994-06 
D. A. Heald..............3081-98 Geo. W. Burchell......... 1906-08 
Di WG. Siete. ccs see 1891-94 J. Montgomery Hare...... 1908-10 
E. A: Walttt: oo cack vedic 1894-96 A. W. Damon............. I9IO-I1 
Wm, B. Clark...........: 1896-07 Geo. W; Babi. ...:.0.5.. IQII-13 
Henry W. Eaton.......... 1897-98 
OF A DECADE 


have passed away Col. Clifford Thomson, Editor of Ture 
SPECTATOR, whose long and faithful service to the insurance 
business deserves that recognition, 

It is not the purpose of this article to eulogize any of the 
men whose names are included in the above list, but we trust 
that it will not be considered invidious if we refer briefly to a 
few, whose conspicuous gifts and distinguished services to 
the business merit a few words of appreciation. 

John A. McCall will always be regarded as one of the 
greatest men in the history of American life insurance. 
Through his constructive genius the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company grew to the foremost position among the 
world’s insurance companies, and its volume of business in- 
creased to an unprecedented extent. Although his last days 
were embittered and his death hastened by unmerited re- 
proach and the open hostility of ignorant and prejudiced men, 
posterity will do justice to his honesty and nobility of char- 
acter, as well as to his exceptional talents and his genius for 
After his death the New York Life was, for a 
short period, under the presidency of Alexander E. Orr, who 
was succeeded by Darwin P. Kingsley, Mr. McCall’s son-in- 


leadership. 


law, who has maintained the supremacy of the company and 
has proved himself a worthy successor to John A. McCall. 

John F. Dryden was a _ pioneer—an _ empire-builder. 
Through his foresight and faith, courage in the face of almost 
unsurmountable obstacles and indefatigable industry was 
created the first industrial insurance company in this country. 
3y pure force of character he triumphed over poverty, indif- 
ference and opposition from all sides and built up the 
Prudential Insurance Company into a magnificent monument 
to his memory. In his later years and after he became a Sen- 
ator of the United States he still devoted his best thought and 
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the presidency by his son, Forrest I’. Dryden, whose inherited It is no disparagement to the other distinguished fire insur- 
traits of character and conspicuous ability warrant the predic- ance executives who have died within the last ten years to 
tion that the Prudential will take no backward steps. single out for a few appreciative words the late George L. 


The death of George F. Seward removed from the sphere Chase, the venerable and able president of the Hartford 
of human activity one of two great men who have lent distinc- ire Insurance Company. His long years of service, 
tion to the accident insurance business, the other being the thorough knowledge of the business, rugged honesty and 
late James G. Batterson. Mr. Seward was a statesman anda great executive ability combined to make his company 
scholar, as well as a conspicuously successful insurance ex- one of the best and strongest in the United States and 
ecutive, and his services to the casualty business deserve the marked him as one of the great fire insurance presidents 
fullest recognition. of his time. 
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INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY And these results have been gained in spite of the fact that the business 
The steady progress of the Indianapolis Life Insurance Company is ‘#llures for the first three months of 1913 reached the great total of 
the natural outcome of its able and enterprising management. At the $63,000,000—an increase of more than $10,000,000. President E. M. Treat 
close of 1912 the insurance in force was $5,756,690, an increase for the is entitled to the credit for the very satisfactory showing that the com- 
year of $1,305,426, the new business written in 1912 being $2,040,000. The Pany has made recently, and the stockholders of the company are to be 
company’s assets are $414,493, an increase of nearly a hundred thousand ©°"8ratulated on the ability with which its business is carried on. 
dollars, and its reserves are $352,547 as compared with $268,913 at the 
close of 1911. The Indianapolis Life has paid total death claims of only 


$42,202, its favorable mortality experience being due to the care with LONDON LIFE OF LONDON, ONT. 

which its risks are selected; and it has paid $59,812 dividends to policy- During the year 1912 the London Life of London, Canada, one of the 
holders—a showing made possible by its low expense ratio and well- soundest and best-managed companies in the Dominion, surpassed all 
selected investments. The company is purely mutual, it has no privi- its former records in the amount of business written and, at the same 
leged class or “‘special contracts,’’ and its policies are furnished at a time, materially increased its financial strength. The company does 
low net cost. Its officers are: Albert Goslee, president; Frank P. both an ordinary and industrial business, and it made good progress in 
Manly, vice-president and general manager; Joseph R. Raub, secretary; both branches last year. Over $3,500,000 of ordinary and $4,700,000 of 
tdward B. Raub, counsel; Dr. Frank A. Morrison, medical director; industrial business was written during the year. At the end of the 
Dr. M. O. De Vaney, medical director, and A. L. Portteus, cashier. year the total insurance in force was $23,335,321, of which $12,799,079 


was ordinary and $10,536,242 was industrial. The company’s assets on 
December 31 were $4,059,376 and its surplus to policyholders $201,374. 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Its reserves amounted to $3,693,637, and they are maintained on an ex- 
Conspicuous among the numerous newly-organized insurance com- CePtionally high standard. In fact, conservatism is the keynote of the 
panies is the Pan-American Life Insurance Company of New Orleans, ‘the company’s management in every particular. The officers of the 


which began business last April and has already received applications ©°™pany who have contributed so greatly to its success are: John 
for eight millions of insurance. Soon after its organization it absorbed McClary, president; J. G. Richter, secretary and general manager, and 
the Louisiana National Life, which had about $5,000,000 of insurance in Ed. EB. Reid, assistant manager. 

force, and with this addition to its business it will probably show at 

least ten millions of insurance in force in its first annual statement. 

The company was organized with an authorized capital of $1,000,000 and FLORIDA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

a surplus of $750,000. It operates in seven Southern States and in all The seventh annual statement of the Florida Life Insurance Company 
the Central American Republics, and expects to enter Porto Rico, Cuba, shows a gratifying growth in its business, and its financial condition is 
Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma in the near future. At the close of the highly satisfactory. The report shows that the company has approxi- 
year the company’s assets had passed the $2,000,000 mark. The Pan- mately $9,000,000 of insurance in force. Its premium income last year 
American has a strong board of directors and also has the advantage was $278,737, and its assets at the close of the year were $859,678. Its 
of an advisory board made up of prominent men in various sections of agency force is well organized and active, its executive management 
its territory. Its officers are as follows: Crawford H. Ellis, president; enterprising, and all conditions are favorable for continuous progress 
E. G, Simmons, vice-president and agency manager; S. Locke Breaux, along sound and conservative lines. The company is occupying its re- 
vice-president; W. B. Thompson, vice-president; A. Dumser, vice-presi- cently completed eleven-story building at Jacksonville, every office in 
dent; James L. Wright, secretary and treasurer; Isaac Davenport, which, with the exeception of those necessary for the company’s use, is 
actuary and auditor; Eugene J. McGivney, general counsel, and Dr. already rented and bringing in a good income. The officers of the com- 
Marion Souchan, medical director. pany are as follows: President, M. D. Johnson; vice-presidents, P. D. 
Cassidey and D. H. McMillan; treasurer, O. S. Albritton; secretary, 





e 2 OATES F 4 pelea W. P. Douglass; actuary and assistant secretary, R. M. Anderson; as- 

4 ) i P) } > T ’ 
AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY COMPANY sistant treasurer, Matthias Marschall; medical director, R. H. McGinnis, 
The only company in the United States writing credit insurance ex- M. D.; general counsel, John W. Dodge, and manager of agencies, 


clusively is the American Credit Indemnity Company, and its wide ex- R. K. Shaw. 
perience in this line, combined with the ability of its management, is 
producing results eminently satisfactory to its stockholders. On Decem- 


ber 31, 1912, the company had total assets of $2,134,068; reserves for rein- Owners of insurance stocks will be interested in the advertisement of 
surance, $750,763; reserves for losses, $264,624, and surplus to policy- F. M. Zeiler & Co. of Chicago, which is printed on another page of this 
holders, $1,114,161. The first quarter of the present year has been ex- issue of THE SPECTATOR. Detailed statements of insurance companies 


ceptionally prosperous and shows a pronounced improvement over the for a period of five years back will be furnished on request. The 
same period last year. There is a large increase in premiums paid and statistics on file in the office of this firm enable them to give expert 
a gratifying decrease in the loss ratio, and the number of claims filed, advice on the value of the stock of every insurance company doing busi- 
due to improvements in underwriting and a better selection of risks. ness in the United States and Canada. 
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state here, the bill was finally rejected in April, 1861. 
the non-forfeiture bill became 


the company was held 
directors was elected, and 


was dated December 8, 1862. 


in 1863. 
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A RECORD OF 


THE JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


In April, 1862, the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company was 


incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts, it being the first com- 
pany to be organized after the passage 
forfeiture 
life insurance in the United States. 


of the 
destined to revolutionize 


non- 
of 


valuation and 


laws which were the business 


The company was the outgrowth of an idea generated in the active 


and versatile brain of Albert L. Murdock, a prominent citizen of Boston. 
Among his other activities Mr. Murdock was a statistician, and he be- 
came interested in the grave injustice resulting from the forfeiture of 
life insurance policies. 
holder forfeited his policy, and to overcome this waste he conceived 
the idea of a life insurance company whose charter should contain pro- 
visions against forfeiture. 


His researches showed that every sixth policy- 


He subsequently interested a number of 
Boston business men in the plan and they applied to the Massachusetts 
Legislature for the incorporation of the Benjamin Franklin Protective 
Life Insurance Company, but, for reasons which it is unnecessary to 
Later, in April, 
a law. Mr. Murdock and his associates 
then applied for a charter for the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, which was granted on April 21, 1862. The first meeting of 
the following October, board of thirty-six 
this board chose George P. Sanger 
The company’s first office was at 41 State 


a 
as 


president of the company. 


street, and at a meeting held there in November, 1862, Doctors J. Mason 
Warren and Henry L. Bowditch were selected as medical advisers and 
George B. Ager was selected secretary of the company. 


The certificate 
of the Insurance Department permitting the company to begin business 
Policy No. 1, dated December 24, 1862, was 
written on the life of Mr. Murdock, who was also the company’s first 
agent, he having been appointed its general agent at Boston. 
Among other agents who served the company in its first year were 
Lott Dean, George F. Emery, E. P. Burnham, J. W. Parkhurst and C. F. 
Gerry. Agents were also appointed in Maine and New Hampshire early 
Isaac Emery, one of the original directors, was elected vice- 
president of the company in June, 1863, and occupied that position until 
its abolishment January 1, 1868. The company did not appoint an 
actuary during its early years, but Elizur Wright served it as consult- 
ing actuary during that period. 

ENTERS THE WESTERN FIELD 
In 1863 the company branched out in the Western field and established 
agencies in Michigan and Minnesota. At the end of the first year the 
company had in force 287 policies, insuring $526,950; its receipts, includ- 
ing $100,000 guarantee capital, were $134,153.77, its disbursements 
were $8,617.72. The first death claim was paid in July, 1864. 
In 1865 the John Hancock entered Pennsylvania, Illinois, Connecticut 
and Missouri, and in 1866 it began business in New York city. At 
special meeting of the members of the company, held June 6, 1866, the 
by-laws were changed to provide for an annual distribution of surplus 
to policyholders instead of, as originally, every fifth year. In 1867 
agencies were opened in New Hampshire, Vermont and Ohio. This year 
also marked the completion of the first five years of the company and 
its statement showed a most gratifying growth, its assets at the end of 
the year being $884,708, its surplus $257,254, and the insurance in force 
being $10,138,158. 
In 1869 Frank R. Robinson, the present treasurer of the company, 
entered its service, in which he has been continuously engaged ever 
since, and later in the same year, having outgrown its narrow quarters 
in State street, the company secured offices in the Sears Building at 
Washington and Court streets. In January, 1872, Roland O. Lamb, now 
president of the company, entered its service as assistant bookkeeper 
and in the same year the directors ordered redemption of the guarantee 
capital and the company passed to a strictly mutual basis. Another 
important event in 1872, which afterwards had a direct bearing on the 
fortunes of the John Hancock, was the appointment of Stephen H. 
Rhodes, who later became its president, to be Deputy Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts. In this year, too, the company was ad- 
mitted to Maryland and Wisconsin. 

In 1873 Judge Sanger, who had been president of the company from 
its inception, resigned to accept an appointment as United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for Massachusetts, and Lafayette A. Lyon was elected to 
Succeed him. Mr. Lyon’s term of office was brief, as he resigned, both 
as president and director, the following year. In June, 1874, George 
Thornton, an experienced life insurance man, was elected president, but 
in his four years’ incumbency as president the life insurance business 
had fallen upon troublous times and the John Hancock, while never in 


and 


a 
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FIFTY YEARS 


COMPANY CELEBRATES 


ITS 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


serious peril as to its solvency, was involved in the widespread depres- 
sion of the time. In the meantime Mr. Rhodes had been made Insurance 
Commissioner of Massachusetts, and in his report for the year 1874 he 
took occasion to reply to certain attacks which had been made on the 
John Hancock and to express his entire confidence in the management 
of the company and its future prosperity. 


RHODES ELECTED PRESIDENT 

In 1879 George Thornton retired from the presidency of the company 
and the directors selected Mr. Rhodes, who was then serving his second 
term as Insurance Commissioner, to be his successor. In his letter 
accepting the office Mr. Rhodes spoke of the excellent financial condition 
of the company and the high standing and character of its directors. 
The accession of Mr. Rhodes to the presidency marked an epoch in the 
history of the company. One of his first acts was the establishment of 
the industrial branch, which began operations on July 1, 1879. The 
John Hancock was the first mutual life insurance company to engage 
in the industrial business, and it was also the pioneer in granting divi- 
dends and cash surrender values in industrial policies. 
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the growth of the company was steady and its 
prosperity uninterrupted. It entered State after State and built up a 
strong organization all over the country. In 1887, having again out- 
grown its home office accommodations, it secured temporary quarters 
at Boylston and Washington streets, pending the erection of the build- 
ing which bore its name and which was located on Devonshire and Fed- 
eral streets. But even this handsome and commodious structure was 
not long adequate for the growing needs of the company and, in 1902, it 
secured the Franklin street property, on which it subsequently erected 
the magnificent building which it now occupies. During this period, too, 
notable changes were taking place in the personnel of the company’s 
officers. In 1894 Mr. Lamb was elected secretary and the following year 
he was elected a director and second vice-president, filling also the 
office of secretary. In February, 1900, he was elected vice-president, 
and in 1903 Walton L. Crocker, the assistant secretary, succeeded Mr. 
Lamb as secretary. Other changes of more or less importance followed 
until in June, 1909, President Rhodes died in his eighty-fourth year after 
a long, active and useful life, and on the twenty-first of that month 
Mr. Lamb was chosen as his successor. At the same time Colonel Rand 
was elected vice-president, Mr. Holmes second vice-president, and Mr. 
Blaney third vice-president. Mr. Blaney died in 1910, and his office re- 
mained vacant until 1912, when Mr. Crocker was elected to the position 
in addition to his office as secretary. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch of the first fifty years of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company. It entered its second half 
century with well-invested assets of more than $92,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $7,486,000 above all liabilities. Its income last year was $27,- 
780,726, and it gained eight per cent in outstanding insurance. It closed 
the year with more than $662,000,000 insurance in force, and it has paid 
to its policyholders since organization more than $112,000,000, 


From this time on 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Jno. |. D. Bristol, 


MANAGER FOR THE NEW YORK CITY AGENCIES 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 


MADISON AVENUE, 23RD STREET AND FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





April 8th, 1913. 
Mr. Ed. W. Allen, President, 


The Life Underwriters Association of New York, 
220 Broadway, 
City. 
Dear Mr. Allen— 

I have your greatly appreciated letter of the 2nd instant, urging me to 
become a member of The Life Underwriters Association of New York. 

This I cannot do, until the Association has done something in an 
emphathic and unmistakable way, to divest life insurance of the crimes and 
criminals that are everywhere associated with the business. All of this was 
very mildly gone into, in acceding to your kind invitation to address the 
members of your Association on the evening of the 3lst ultimo. 

I know of no Association of this kind, that has done anything during 
the last twenty years to prevent barbers, floor walkers, cashiers, book- 
keepers, elevator men, porters, proprietors of bootblack stands, real estate 
men, fire, accident and plate glass insurance agents, and other varieties of 
people, from preying upon the work of regular life insurance men. To such an 
extent has this gone, that the regular men are becoming the employers of the 
other class, and this is so marked a feature of the "profession" (7?) that the 
better class of men, who could make life insurance what it should be, have 
been for years avoiding the business. I blame the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciations of this country, and the National Association, particularly, for 
these deplorable conditions, under which life insurance cannot even be termed 
a business—let alone a "profession". The non-action of Associations is en- 
couraging the petty thieves who interfere with the business of regular life 
insurance agents; and the General Agent and Manager, in the guise of the 
master thief, is aiding the petty thieves to demoralize his own men. It is 
a disgraceful state of affairs, and no other business can show a similar 
condition of things or any such history. 

I must have conclusive evidence that the majority of the members com- 
posing the Life Underwriters Associations of this country are sincere in 
desiring any change, before I consider membership. Feeling as I do—and 
this letter very inadequately expresses those feelings—I must decline to 
have anything to do with the Associations in question, until some of them, at 
least, have put themselves absolutely on record in favor of LIFE INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE MEN ONLY. 


Very sincerely yours, 


——e— Gee 
LL ——_, 
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THE 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY, ST. PETERSBURG 

In the last decade one of the prominent features of fire underwriting 
in the United States has been the notable extent to which the business 
of writing reinsurance solely has grown. This is done largely by 
foreign companies, and is an innovation which seems popular among 
American fire underwriters, as the use of reinsurance companies by 
direct-writing companies has enabled the latter to afford their agents 
much greater writing power than they would otherwise possess. This 
is advantageous in helping agents to secure the business of large manu- 
facturing and mercantile concerns which do not wish to be troubled 
with the care of more policies than are absolutely necessary. 

The leading reinsurance company in point of volume of business in 
this country is the Rossia Insurance Company of St. Petersburg, which 
commenced operations in the United States some nine years ago. It 
has now built up a net premium income which fell little short of $6,000,- 
000 last year, and its United States branch assets on January 1, 1913, 
aggregated $5,590,005, while its surplus was $1,193,790. The experience 
of the United States branch, notwithstanding the fact that it suffered 
an abnormal loss in 1906 at San Francisco of nearly $1,600,000, has been 
so favorable that its combined loss and expense ratio for the full 
period of its operation in this country has been less than eighty-nine 
per cent of pre- 
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pied by prominent and wealthy corporations in Hartford, and one of 
which the management of the Rossia, as well as of the citizens of 
Hartford, may well feel proud. 

A factor which carries much weight with direct-writing companies in 
concluding reinsurance treaties is, of course, the strength of the com- 
pany to which they intend to cede business. The last available home 
office statement of the Rossia Insurance Company showed about $48,000,- 
000 of assets, with a premium reserve in round figures of $35,500,000, and 
a special reserve in excess of $1,200,000. Its capital on January 1, 1912, 
was $2,080,000. While the company’s home office statement as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1913, has not been received, it is known that the capital was in- 
creased in 1912 to $2,600,000, and at the same time stockholders paid in 
to the special or contingency reserve a sum of $520,000, increasing the 
latter to $1,732,138. The profit balances for the year 1907 to 1911, in- 
clusive, were respectively as follows: $227,127, $352,056, $261,041, $609,- 
299 and $604,653, the total of these sums having been $2,154,176, or an 
amount of profit earned in the five-year period exceeding the capital 
stock. On January 1, 1908, the special reserve was $495,130, and by the 
early part of 1912, as noted above, this had been increased to $1,732,138. 
Similarly, on January 1, 1908, the premium reserve was $28,272,638, 
while on January 1, 1912, it had been increased to $35,437,130. The 

assets, likewise, 





miums. This rec- 
ord in itself is suf- 
ficient to warrant 
the belief that the 
Rossia has become 
a permanent fixture 
in the American 
fire underwriting y 
world. However, if f 
any additional evi- : 
dence of its per- 
manency was 
needed, it would be 
found in the fact 
that the company 
has acquired a plot 
of 150 feet by 175 
feetinavery 
prominent part of 
the city of Hart- 
ford, upon which it 
will erect an im- 
posing and artistic 
office building, an 
exterior sketch of 
which is here 
shown. The site is 
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have been aug- 
mented by nearly 
$12,000,000 in the 
period between 
January 1, 1908, 
and the early part 
of last year. These 
figures not only in- 
dicate great finan- 
cial strength, but 
fine progress in 
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volume of business 
and in profit there- 
on. The Rossia is 
acknowledged to be 
one of the strongest 
and most progres- 
sive insurance com- 
panies in the world, 
and its home office 
administration, as 
well as its United 
States manage- 
ment, is of so high 
a character that the 
most eminent com- 
panies are glad to 








directly opposite a 
large block of prop- 
erty owned by the 





have reinsurance 
treaties with the 
Rossia. 





city, and at present 
occupied by the 
high school, upon 
which the city will 
shortly erect extensive and highly modern high school buildings under 
plans which, when completed, will give to the corner occupied by the 
Rossia a commanding view into the very heart of the business district. 
The property purchased by the Rossia belongs to the Theological Semi- 
nary of the city of Hartford, which occupies handsome buildings directly 
adjoining the future Rossia building. The latter will prove a fine addi- 
tion to the already considerable number of buildings owned and occu- 
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BUILDING OF THE 


To be erected at Hartford, Conn. 


Carl F. Sturhahn 
of Hartford, Conn., 
who occupies a high 
position in the 
ranks of American underwriters, is the United States manager of the 
Rossia. Its United States trustees are: Hugo Schuman, president Ger- 
mania Fire Insurance Company of New York; Hubert Cillis, vice-presi- 
dent Germania Life Insurance Company of New York, and Isaac N. 
Seligman, of the banking house of J. & W. Seligman & Co. of New York. 
It is manifest, therefore, that both the underwriting and the investment 
interests of the Rossia’s American branch are in the best of hands. 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 





GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The Guaranty Life of Davenport, Iowa, is a successful and progres- 
sive company, both in spirit and in fact. Since it began business in 1903 
it has done some vigorous work in the field, and, at the same time, it 
has built up a powerful organization both in finance and administration 
to back up its contracts. New business of over a million was issued 
in 1912, bringing the amount in force well over the three million mark. 
Its assets of $341,432 and its surplus to policyholders of $250,098 show 
the strength it has behind its contracts and show, too, the consistent 
growth of the company under such able officers as A. E. Steffen, the 
president; Rudolph Rohlfs, the vice-president; L. J. Dougherty, the sec- 
retary, and J. C. Hasler, the treasurer. An able board of directors 
assists in the administration of the company and shares in the enthu- 
Siasm of its officers and of the field workers. The company is confident 
of a splendid record for 1913, and is doing some up-to-date work toward 





that end. But anything else than that would-be decidedly an exception 
to the rule. 
UNITED STATES ANNUITY AND LIFE 

The United States Annuity and Life Insurance Company of Chicago 
maintains its steady growth of business and shows satisfactory progress 
along all lines. At the end of last year the insurance in force amounted 
to $11,419,962, an increase for the year of $1,666,708, and it renewed 
seventy-six per cent of the business in force during the previous year. 
New business issued in 1912 amounted to $5,243,739. The company also 
made creditable progress financially during the past year, its assets on 
December 31, 1912, being $990,461, an increase of $258,390, and its surplus 
being $337,202. The company’s management is in capable hands and its 
steady and healthy growth is evidence of the public appreciation of 
that fact. 


THE 


THE OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA 

In a little more than six years the Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Cal., has grown to be a substantial institution on 
the Pacific Coast and has earned the confidence of the people of the 
Coast States, to which, so far, it has confined its business. Its growth 
is founded on a solid foundation and it has never sought to quickly 
become a great company at the expense of conservative methods and 
sound business principles. The result has been a steady, natural and 
substantial progress along the lines which make for permanency and 
security. There is plenty of room to grow in the Far West for a 
properly managed insurance company, and the management of the 
Occidental Life has gone on the principle that growth on natural lines, 
like that of the giant trees of California, is in every way more satis- 
factory than the forced growth due to what may be called hot-house 
methods. 


GRATIFYING GROWTH IN BUSINESS WRITTEN 


The company writes both life and accident insurance and in both fields 
has been eminently successful. Its policy forms are in every way up 
to date and its policyholders have the benefit of every concession to 
liberality that is consistent with the safety of the company and sound 
underwriting methods. By energetic work and fair treatment of its 
men the company has built up an efficient agency force and has thus 
solved the most difficult problem that confronts an insurance company 
during its early years. From now on it is safe to predict that it will 
expand year by year with increasing rapidity. 

The company’s annual statement for the year ending December 31, 
1912, is before us, and it shows gratifying progress in all departments. 
During that year it wrote $2,544,686 of paid-for life insurance, and the 
life insurance in force at the end of the year was $7,516,857, being an 
increase for the year of more than a million dollars. Its premium in- 
come for 1912 was $251,326 in the life department and $163,950 in the 
accident department, both branches showing an increase for the year. 


FINANCIAL GAINS 


On the financial side the progress of the Occidental Life Insurance 
Company has been no less gratifying than from the insurance point of 
view. At the end of 1912 its total admitted assets were $757,953 as com- 
pared with $631,483 at the close of the preceding year. Of these assets 
$609,696 are invested in first mortgages on real estate, which are both 
secure and productive. The company owns no speculative securities, 
and it is apparent that its financial management is in safe hands. Sinte 
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the year 1908 the assets have shown a steady growth, approximating 


$100,000 in each year. 

The Occidental Life has $250,000 of capital stock, and its surplus to 
policyholders at the end of last year was $295,967. The reserves on life 
policies required by law were $373,349, and there was an additional re- 
serve voluntarily set aside amounting to $2468. In the accident depart- 
ment the reserves required by law were $44,257, and there was also 
reserved to cover estimated liability on claims reported, but in which 
proofs were not completed, $13,627. There was also reserved $8917 for 
Federal, State and other taxes. 

Following are the officers of the company, to whom is due the credit 
for the satisfactory conditions shown by the annual statement: Joseph 
Burkhard, president; Seth A. Keeney, vice-president; E. L. Blanchard, 
second vice-president; Herman J. Burkhard, third vice-president; W. H. 
Cramer, fourth vice-president and superintendent of agencies, and 
Robert J. Giles, secretary and general manager. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


The substantial and steady growth of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America has warranted the recent purchase of the property at 
506 Walnut street, Philadelphia, which is being remodeled into a hand- 
some and commodious home office for the exclusive use of the company. 
The fourteenth annual statement of the company shows gratifying in- 
creases in all departments during the past year. Total assets on the 
first of January were $516,159, an increase of $183,559; surplus to policy- 
holders, $203,608, an increase of $36,970; reserves, $267,568, an increase 
of $106,645; insurance in force, $12,402,260, an increase of $3,825,344, and 
premium income, $368,592, an increase of $122,464. The officers of the 
company are: Basil H. Walsh, president; J. Pierce Buckly, first vice- 
president; P. J. Cunningham, second vice-president; Joseph L. Durkin, 
secretary; Edward P. Madden, treasurer; George A. Huggins, actuary; 
Dr. E. Bryan Kyle, medical director; M. Lally, general manager, and 
J. C. Maginnis, manager of agencies. 
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MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company made a very creditable 
showing last year, as appears from the annual statement showing its 
condition on December 31, 1912. The increase in insurance in force and 
the character of the business written speak well for the agency force 
and the excellence of the executive management is shown by the low 
mortality, economy of operation and high interest’ earnings on the in- 
vested assets of the company. President E. W. Randall and his execu- 
tive associates and subordinates are to be congratulated on the excel- 
lent record. The statement shows admitted assets of $3,716,150, an in- 
crease of $288,448 for the year; surplus, $236,794, an increase of $72,359; 
reserves, $3,300,118, a gain of $194,002, and insurance in force of $21,- 
360,490, a gain of $1,236,393. New business paid for in 1912 aggregated 
$3,584,891. 


THE PRUSSIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BERLIN, GERMANY 

A large measure of success has attended the efforts of the United 
States branch of the Prussian Life Insurance Company of Berlin since 
its establishment in this country in 1905. The plan of operation pur- 
sued by it is unique, in that all its dealings are direct with other com- 
panies, with whom it makes contracts to reinsure their excess lines 
on lives of individual policyholders. A large number of organizations 
in various parts of the country are now availing themselves of the 
facilities offered by the Prussian Life, and every one of them is amply 
satisfied with the treatment accorded them. 

The extent of the Prussian’s business in this country is indicated by 
the fact that in 1912 it collected in premiums $208,460, accepted $7,419,- 
880 of reinsurances and now carries on its books. over seventeen 
millions of business. The financial strength of the United States branch 
is ample for all requirements, as its contracts are backed by assets of 
$636,672, against which there are liabilities of only $101,518, so that the 
surplus funds amount to $535,154. The affairs of the company in this 
country are in the hands of Carl F. Sturhahn as general attorney and 
Wm. C. Schiede as resident manager, the office of the company being 
located in Hartford, Conn., while the trustees are: Robert W. Hunting- 
ton, Jr., president Connecticut General Life; Archibald A. Welch, vice- 
president Phoenix Mutual Life, and Geo. H. Burt, cashier State Bank, all 
of Hartford. 

Among European companies the Prussian Life occupies a high posi- 
tion both as to its financial standing and volume of business. The 
annual statement covering the year 1912 shows that it is  pos- 
sessed of assets aggregating $21,215,197. Its liabilities include reserves 
amounting to $18,526,539, and other items $939,604, leaving a surplus on 
policyholders’ account of $1,749,058, which includes $750,000 capital and 
$75,000 reserve on capital as per German laws. During 1911 the new 
business written amounted to $10,695,918, and at the close of that year 
there were in force 64,718 policies for $70,518,110. 

The managers of the company at the home office are Dr. Hager, 
formerly counselor of the Imperial Supervising Office for Private In- 
surance, and R. Stelzer, with C. Pabst and Dr. H. Bentzien as deputies. 
The board of directors include: Chairman Jacob Dannenbaum, privy 
counselor of commerce, judge of commerce, manager of the Preussische 
Pfandbriefbank; Vice-Chairman Hermann Heyl, ex-manager of the com- 
pany, who has been identified with it since its foundation, while other 
members are Count Doenhoff-Friedrichstein, Count Posadowsky-Wehner, 
Count Hans Praschma and Richard Marshall V. Bieberstein, gentlemen 
who occupy prominent positions in the German Government. 





THE GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


The Globe Indemnity Company of New York closed its first complete 
year on the thirty-first of December last with a truly remarkable record 
of achievement. It wrote during the year $2,125,740 of net premiums, 
an amount unsurpassed by any casualty company in its first year, 4 
fact of which Secretary and General Manager A. Duncan Reid may well 
be proud; especially in view of the low expense ratio, 41 per cent, at 
which the business was written. Thé year was also a highly successful 
one from a financial point of view, its admitted assets on December 31 
being $2,807,219, and the surplus to policyholders being $1,254,718. In ad- 
dition to the reserves required by law, the company voluntarily set aside 
$200,000 as a contingent reserve for the further protection of its policy- 
holders. The present indications are that the brilliant record of 1912 
will be surpassed during the present year. 


(COMPANIES AND AGENTS CONTINUED ON PAGE xxiv) 
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The Regular $15 Ostermoor is better than the best hair mattress ever made. We know 
and have proven this during over half a Century of experience in the making. We 
trust, therefore, you will fully appreciate with what confidence we offer you an 





OSTERMOOR 5 DeLuxe 


Full Size, 4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, one or two parts 
Exceptionally Luxurious Extra 30 
Thick French Edge Mattress 
These exceptional mattresses are the very softest and most luxurious we can make, built in the daintiest 


possible manner by our most expert specialists, represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated 
OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 
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Built in the Ostermoor way, not stuffed, this Mattress ‘‘Extraordinary,’”’ instead of the regular 
mattress of 4-inch boxed and tufted borders and square corners, has the celebrated French Rolled Edges, 
and five-inch inseamed borders and round corners. 

Especially selected Ostermoor sheets are carefully hand-laid, and built-up, layer upon layer, and 
daintily enclosed within tick entirely by hand sewing. 

Mattress complete weighs sixty pounds—full 15 pounds more than regular, and is correspondingly 
thicker, softer and more resilient. 

Finest quality coverings—all kinds; beautiful Art Twills in colors—blue, pink, green, violet or yel- 
low—in handsome floral designs; high- grade Dust proof Satin Finish Ticking in gray and white stripes, 
linen effect, or the good old-fashioned narrow blue and white striped Herring-bone weave ticking. 


Price $30 each 
express charges prepaid 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, weighs 
45 lbs, and costs $15. The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches 
thicker, weighs 15 lbs. more, has round corners—soft Rolled Edges— 
closer tufts, finer covering, and is much softer and far more resilient. 

Send your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, ‘‘ The 
Test of Time,’’ a veritable work of art, 144 pages in two colors, 
profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, II8 Elizabeth St, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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(COMPANIES AND AGENTS—CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY OF MICHIGAN 

Under the conservative management of Clarence L. Ayres, its presi- 
dent and general manager, the Northern Assurance Company of Michi- 
gan progressed satisfactorily during the past year and now has over 
$9,000,000 of life insurance on its books. Last year $3,223,386 of new 
insurance was paid for and $2,036,830 was added to the amount in force. 
Financially the company is strong, possessing assets of $539,769, with a 
surplus to policyholders of $132,710. During 1911 it added to its assets 
$119,326, while its total income increased by $64,667 and amounted to 
$280,733. The company has in a little over five years firmly established 
itself without having had to resort to dubious methods of promotion 
or agency connections. 


F, MERGES & CO., NEW YORK 

One of the most enterprising and successful offices in the New York 
city insurance district is that of F. Merges & Co., of No. 73 William 
street, which has been established for over forty years. They specialize 
in fire, automobile, transportation and tourists’ floater insurance, and 
represent as managers such strong and popular companies as the “St. 
Paul Fire and Marine of St. Paul,” the “Firemens of Newark,’’ the 
“German Fire of Peoria, IIl.,’’ the ‘National-Ben Franklin of Pitts- 
burg,’’ and the ‘Western of Pittsburg.’”’ The companies named above 
possess nearly $21,000,000 of assets, and are recognized throughout the 
country as trustworthy and reliable institutions. 

F. Merges & Co. have built up a large local and general agency busi- 
ness, and it has shown steady increases in volume and corresponding 
profit. All agents in their field in the States of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania report to them, and all losses occurring therein are 
promptly adjusted by their special agents and paid through their office. 
They adhere strictly to correct methods, and give satisfactory service 
to those who entrust them with the care of their interests. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 

The past year has been one of unexampled prosperity for the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, it having made large gains in every de- 
partment of its business and closing the year with approximately $86,- 
000,000 of insurance in force—a gain of $7,463,978. The company’s 
financial progress was equally satisfactory and it reflects great credit 
on the management of the company. The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia has maintained a steady and healthy growth for more than a 
quarter of a century, and has come to be one of the leading institu- 
tions in the South. At the close of 1912 its admitted assets were $8,470,- 
628, an increase of $1,091,661, and its surplus, including capital, was 
$1,478,002—an increase of $74,320. The company’s premium income was 
$3,123,334, and its total income was $3,536,652. It paid its policyholders 
during the year $1,127,562. There were 32,104 policies in force at the 
end of 1912, and, with the company’s increasing popularity, its strong 
hold on the confidence of the people in the States where it operates, 
and its well-organized and capable agency force, their number will 
doubtless be largely augmented during the current year. 


MIDLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


The record of the Midland Casualty Company of Chicago, as shown 
by its second annual statement, is a remarkable one. The net written 
premiums during 1912 were $150,743—an amount unprecedented by any 
similar company in its second year. Its claim experience was well 
within the normal ratio and its economy of management is shown by 
the moderate cost of obtaining its business. The company is now doing 
business in nineteen States and expects to enter at least two more 
during the current year. It confines its business to health and accident 
insurance on both the commercial and industrial plans. From a finan- 
cial point of view the statement is equally satisfactory. Its admitted 
assets at the end of the year 1912 were $283,531—a substantial increase 
for the year. Its total receipts were $194,388, and its disbursements 
were $183,690. The company’s progress is best illustrated by a com- 
parison of its premium receipts for the month of January for the past 
three years. In 1911 they were $1180; in 1912, $4369, and in 1913, $13,923. 
The company’s board of directors is a strong one. Its officers are as 
follows: Walter E. Gillespie, president; O. S. Edwards, vice-president; 
H. C, Pegram, secretary; P. A. Peterson, treasurer; Hon. McKenzie 
Cleland, general counsel, and E. J. Johnson, assistant secretary. 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION 

Strength, solidity and security are typified in the progress of the 
United States branch of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
Ltd. It is noteworthy that for many years the corporation has main- 


tained large voluntary reserves in addition to the statutory require- 
ments. This would indicate that the management foresaw the troublous 
conditions that have prevailed in the casualty insurance field and anti- 
cipated this period of stress by establishing its system of voluntary 
reserves in readiness for just such a contingency. Furthermore, the 
fact that the corporation’s voluntary reserve,at the present time is 
$600,000, is manifestly an evidence of the belief of the man- 
agement that more bad weather is not improbable. The assets 
of the United States branch at December 31, 1912, were $4,776,085, 
and liabilities $3,479,951, leaving as a surplus for the protection of its 
policyholders the sum of $1,296,133. The premiums for the year were 
$4,032,899 and the total income reached the imposing figure of $4,204,232. 
The management of the Ocean is characterized by its enterprise and 
conservatism; and its policy of maintaining large reserves in addition 
to the legal requirements is undeniably indicative of its determination 
to adopt every available measure making for soundness and safety. 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The Commonwealth Life Insurance Company of Louisville, Ky., began 
business on June 1, 1905, less than eight years ago, and by careful, con- 
servative and, at the same time, progressive management has built upa 
great business in the territory in which it operates. It carries a far 
greater amount of insurance on the lives of citizens of its home State 
than any other Kentucky company. Its insurance in force December 
31, 1912, was $14,552,020, a gain for the year of $1,784,848; its income was 
$463,772, a gain for the year of $44,290; its assets were $882,906, a gain 
over the previous year of $132,874, and its reserves were $617,276, an in- 
crease for 1912 of $124,786. The surplus to policyholders is $254,301. 
Since its organization the Commonwealth Life has returned to its policy- 
holders in death claims, dividends, etc., the sum of $553,250, which, with 
the reserves, makes a total of $1,170,526 which has been set aside for 
the benefit of its policyholders since its organization. The officers of 
the company are: J. D. Powers, president; Caldwell Norton, first vice- 
president; Powhatan Wooldridge, second vice-president; Lee E. Grallie, 
third vice-president; Darwin W. Johnson, secretary and treasurer; 
I. Smith Homans, actuary and assistant secretary; Burnett, Batson & 
Cary, general counsel; Dr. J. W. Guest, medicai director; Dr. W. F. 
Blackford, assistant medical director, and Louis G. Russell, manager in- 
dustrial department. 





INSURANCE STOCKS 


Our Statistical Department has 
on file detailed statements dating 
Five years back of every Insur- 
ance Company doing business 
in United States or Canada, 
which we will furnish on request. 


Send us a list of your holdings and 
we will keep you posted as to market 
changes, etc. 
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